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I.  Nature  of  the  Project 


The  purpose  of  the  Board  of  Education  project  v;as  to  provide  a  prog- 
gram  of  educational  and  supportive  services  for  socially  maladjusted  and 
emotionally  disturbed  children  in  grades  2  through  12  in  selected  schools. 

In  addition  to  being  atypical  and  emotionally  handicapped^  these 
children  are  socially  disadvantaged  and  come  from  low  socioeconomic 
income  areas  of  the  city.  Many  of  them  have  interfered  with  the  on-going 
educational  programs  in  normal  classes  and  have  proved  a  threat  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  both  themselves  and  other  children.  They  have 
demonstrated  an  inability  to  profit  from  and  function  within  educational 
programs  in  normal  classes  and  were  therefore  rransferred  to  special 
schools  that  provided  classes  designed  to  accommodate  them. 

Through  Title  I,  funds  were  made  available  for  improving  instruction 
of  socially  maladjusted  children  by  providing  additional  "instructional 
personnel  and  supportive  services  in  selected  schools." 

The  following  programs  were  to  receive  supplementary  supportive 
services  consisting  of  school  psychologists^  social  workers,  psychia¬ 
trists  and  school  guidance  counselors. 

A.  Elementary  Junior  Guidance  Classes 

B.  Special  Guidance  Citizenship  Classes 

C .  Early  Identification  Program 
D*  "600"  Schools 

The  "600"  schools  included  in  this  project  were  also  to  receive  addixional 
instructional  staff  such  as  assistant  principals,  teachers,  and  librarians. 
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The  Board  of  Education  pointed  out  that  as  a  result  of  current  identifi¬ 
cation  and  prevention  programs,  greater  numbers  of  children  were  being  referred 
to  the  special  programs  for  the  maladjusted.  "The  need  for  expansion  of  the 
program  is  acute." 

Title  I  funds  were  to  help  provide  the  additional  supportive  services 
and  instructional  personnel  necessary  for  the  expansion  of  the  program. 
Positions  were  to  be  distributed  as  follovrs: 


No.  of 
School^ 

Program 

School 

Psychologist 

School 

Social 

Worker 

Part  -Time 

School 

Psychiatrist 

Guidance 

Counselor 

10 

Elementary  Junior 
Guidance  Classes 

1 

4 

1  1/2 

11 

15 

Special  Guidance 
Citizenship  Classes 

0 

1 

1  1/2 

12 

10 

Early  Identification 

4 

4 

4 

10 

16 

"600"  Schools 

2 

2 

2 

15 

The  additional  instructional  personnel  which  the  "600"  schools  were  to  receive 
were  the  following: 


30  Assistant  principals 
15  Library  teachers 
15  School  secretaries 
10  Youth  workers 
80  Teachers 
2  Assistant  Directors 
1  Stenographer 

64  hours  of  school  aides  per  day 
^43,750  educational  supplies 
5,675  audiovisual  equipment 


It  was  expected  that  with  the  expansion  of  a  supportive  program  of  this 
nature,  many  more  children  in  these  disadvantaged  areas  would  be  expected  to 
make  a  great  improvement  in  their  adjustment  to  society,  their  peers  and 
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thems elves . 

The  major  objectives  of  the  supportive  program  under  Title  I,  as  listed 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  were  as  follows: 

A.  To  increase  motivation  for  school,  and  toward  a  vocational  goal 
commensurate  with  the  child's  ability. 

B.  To  improve  academic  achievement,  especially  in  reading  and 
arithmetic . 

C.  To  improve  ability  to  get  along  with  peers,  teachers,  other  adults 
and  persons  in  authority. 

D.  To  develop  a  satisfactory  level  of  self-esteem  which  reflects  a 
realistic  self-image. 

E.  To  develop  effective  economical  procedures  that  will  Identify 
emotionally  and  socially  disturbed  children  in  the  earliest  grades. 

F.  To  provide  a  resource  for  disruptive  children  who  are  damaging 
the  normal  functioning  of  the  regular  classes. 

G.  To  prevent  the  development  of  serious  maladjustment  by  helping 
disturbed  children  before  their  problems  become  deep-rooted. 

H.  To  build  a  coordinated  program  that  will  include  teacher  selection, 
teacher  training  and  carefully  planned  curriculum  with  a  rehabilitative 
focus . 

I.  To  develop  school  and  community  resources  that  help  to  mitigate  the 
various  detrimental  controls  in  the  child's  pathology. 

J.  To  determine  to  what  extent  maladjustment  is  prevented  through  the 
creation  of  a  sound  mental  hygiene  educational  climate,  in  schools 
serviced  by  teams  of  professionals  from  various  disciplines. 

K.  To  identify  individual  school  and  community  patterns  which  indicate 
probable  success  and/or  failure  for  pupil  adjustment. 


II.  Objectives  of  Evaluation 


In  evaluating  the  program,  the  fundamental  questions  with  which  the  in¬ 
vestigators  were  concerned  were  as  follows: 

1.  To  what  extent  did  the  Board  of  Education  carry  out  their  plan 
to  provide  additional  services  and  personnel? 

2.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  additional  educational  and  supportive 
services  upon  the  program? 

3.  What  guidelines  would  help  the  Board  plan  the  future  course  of  the 
program? 


III.  Evaluation  Procedures 


As  called  for  in  the  proposal,  an  interim  evaluation  for  the  1965  -66  school 
year  was  to  be  undertaken.  It  was  suggested  that  the  evaluators  utilize  city¬ 
wide  standardized  test  results  and  other  school  records  and  data  as  follows: 

A.  Metropolitan  Reading  Test  and  Stanford  Arithmetic  Tests  to 
measure  individual  academic  gains  --  administered  by  teachers 
as  part  of  the  City-Wide  Testing  Program. 

B.  Specially  constructed  measures  to  assess  pupils'  attitude 
toward  the  school  and  the  school  program  --  administered  by 
guidance  counselors  and  other  qualified  individuals  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  members  of  the  research  team. 

C.  A  variety  of  techniques  such  as  interviews,  inventories  and 
questionnaires  designed  to  assess  attitudes  to  self  and  peers. 

D.  Other  data,  such  as  attendance  records,  evidence  of  cooperation 

in  school  activities  and  attitudes  of  teachers,  guidance  counselors, 
and  parents . 

In  order  to  insure  maximum  objectivity,  two  disinterested  independent 
raters  conducted  an  interim  evaluation  of  the  project.  The  following  evalua¬ 
tion  procedures  were  employed: 

A.  Observation:  Research  consultants  separately  and  independently 
visited  4  out  of  10  Early  Identification  Program  schools  and  5 
out  of  16  ”600"  schools  during  June  1966.  Researchers  were 
specifically  looking  for: 
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a.  Physical  facilities  in  the  school  buildings. 

b.  Size  of  classes. 

c.  Teacher-pupil  relationship:  Was  there  any  evidence  of 
warmth  and  interest  on  the  part  of  the  teacher?  What  was 
the  manner  of  the  teacher? 

d.  Peer-relationship:  Was  there  a  friendly  tone  in  classroomi, 
or  were  pupils  quieu  and  not  relating  to  one  another? 

e.  What  was  the  teacher-counselor  relationship?  Was  there  a 
freedom  and  willingness  for  teachers  to  seek  help  and  advice 
from  counselors? 

f.  What  was  the  on-going  activity  in  classrooms  --  working 
quietly?  recreational?  reading?  group  activities? 

g.  What  was  the  overall  tone  of  classrooms:  --  were  students 
enjoying  the  session?  were  they  rowdy?  were  they  seated 
in  an  informal  manner? 

h.  Were  there  any  parents  visiting  teachers  or  the  counselor? 

B.  Interviews :  The  consultants  separately  and  independently  interviewed 
school  personnel  who  were  involved  with  the  projects.  Interviewees 
included  principals,  assistant  principals,  guidance  counselors,  social 
workers,  psychologists  and  teachers.  Some  of  the  specific  aims  of  the 
interview  were  to  seek  out  the  following: 

a.  What  materials,  supplies  or  additional  staff  were  received? 

b.  How  were  supportive  services  strengthened?  What  were  the 
specific  responsibilities  of  guidance  counselors  in  the 
special  programs?  What  were  the  actual  functions  of  the 
social  workers?  Wliat  was  the  reaction  of  the  teacher  and 
principal  to  the  increased  services  of  the  program? 

Did  the  teacher  see  any  change  in  her  pupils,  due  to  the 
Increase  in  supportive  services? 

C-  Conferences :  Conferences  were  held  separately  and  independently 
between  consultants  and  Ararious  research  personnel  at  the  Bureau 
of  Educational  Eesearch  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Bureau 
of  Child  Guidance.  Discussions  concerned: 

a.  The  historical  background  of  the  program. 

b.  The  purpose  and  progress  of  the  program. 

c.  The  anticipated  problems. 

d.  How  would  they  change  the  program,  for  optimiJiri  functioning? 
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D.  Questionnaires  and  Data:  The  Board  of  Education  suomitted  to  the 
consultants  the  following  material  relating  to  the  Junior  and 
Special  Guidance  Programs:  (See  Appendix) 

Instrument  I.  Principal  Questionnaire  (open  end) 

Instrument  II.  Teacher  Questionnaire  (open  end) 

Instrument  III.  Students'  School  Attitude  Scale. 

Instrument  IV.  Pupil  Data  Forms. 

Questionnaires  were  designed  to  get  the  reactions  of  the  principals 
and  teachers  included  in  the  program.  Both  questionnaires  asked  for 
(a)  most  and  least  effective  aspects  of  the  program;  (h)  the  parental 
attitude  toward  the  program  as  judged  by  the  teachers  and  principals; 
and  (c)  recommendations  for  the  program. 

The  Students '  School  Attitude  Scale  was  to  be  filled  out  by  the 
teacher  for  each  pupil  in  the  Junior  or  Special  Guidance  Program.  Given 
seven  descriptive  ratings^  teachers  were  to  place  a  check  in  the  box  next 
to  the  rating  which  best  applies  to  the  pupil  as  he  was  in  September  1964 
and  as  he  is  now  in  June  1966 . 

Pupil  Data  Forms  requested  attendance  records,  average  marks  for 
English,  Social  Studies  and  Science,  and  scores  for  city-wide  reading 
tests  and  mathematics  tests  for  each  pupil  in  the  special  program  for 
the  '64  -  '65  year  and  now  in  1966 . 

Also  received  was  a  1963-66  Summary  Report  on  Special  Schools 
on  Pupil  Accounting.  Twenty-seven  questions  pertaining  to  the  "6OO" 
schools  were  examined  statistically.  (See  Appendix,  Instrument  V) 

The  consultants  also  received  five  S'ommary  Reports  for  1965-66, 
prepared  by  guidance  counselors  involved  in  the  Early  Identification 
Program.  These  reports  contained  an  open-ended  question  requesting 
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guidance  counselor's  suggestions  and  evaluation  of  the  E .  I  .P.  program..  The 

answers  were  analyzed  and  categorized  by  the  consultants . 

E.  Previous  Reports;  Where  available^  consultants  secured  and  studied 

previous  reports^  in  order  to  get  a  wider  understanding  of  the  background 
of  the  particular  program. 

Limitations  of  Evaluation  Procedures 

In  examining  available  material,  consultants  found  serious  limitations 
which  curtailed  the  usefulness  and  interpretab ility  of  the  data. 

A.  It  seems  impossible  to  determine  whether  effects  are  due  to  the 
general  nature  of  the  program  or  to  increased  supportive  and  educational 
services . 

B.  There  was  evidence  of  inadequate  initial  planning  by  the  Board  of 
Education.  Evaluation  techniques  were  not  built  into  the  experimental 
design  of  the  program,  and  base-line  data  was  not  available. 

C.  It  was  not  possible  to  follow  the  Board  of  Education's  suggested 
evaluation  procedures  since  data  collected  without  controls  are  uninterpretable. 
Quantitative  analysis  of  data  was  not  used,  since  pre-  and  post-measures  could 
not  be  administered,  due  to  the  short  duration  of  this  evaluation  study. 

D.  Data  received  from  the  schools  involved  in  Junior  and  Special 
Guidance  programs  were  incomplete.  In  some  cases,  different  marking 
systems  were  used,  which  made  it  impossible  to  compare  schools. 

With  regard  to  the  Pupil  Data  Forms,  for  example,  consultants  found  the 
following  situation  in  the  Junior  Guidance  Program:  Of  the  10  responding 
schools,  six  used  letter  grades  (G,  F,  P  =  good,  fair,  poor),  one  used 
decimals  (2.l)  and  three  schools  did  not  fill  in  any  marks.  With  regard 
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to  the  city-wide  tests,  4  schools  did  not  report  any  scores  whatsoever;  3  schools 
reported  scores  which  were  only  teacher  estimates  and  3  schools  had  par  .ial 
scores  for  reading  and  none  in  mathematics. 

Of  the  15  schools  involved  in  the  Special  Guidance  program ,  4  schools  did 
not  retirrn  the  Pupil  Data  Form;  2  schools  did  not  report  any  marks  at  a  .l,  4 
schools  reported  marks  in  terms  of  percentages  and  5  used  the  letter-system.  Only 
1  out  of  11  schools  reported  full  reading  and  math  scores;  the  other  11  schools 
had  partial  scores,  i.e.,  the  19^5  reading  scores  but  not  the  I966  scores;  the 
1965  math  scores  were  not  reported  but  the  I966  scores  v;ere  available . 

There  were  additional  limitations  -within  the  specific  projects  v/hich  affected 
consultants'  evaluation: 

E.  The  start  of  the  evaluation  of  Title  1  by  the  consu-luants  was  v^fficially 
June  1.  This  left  but  one  month  in  -which  to  carry  out  the  various  procedures  and 
site  visits  necessary  for  effective  evaluation.  Consultants  felt  that  more  time 
was  needed  to  set  up  eval'aati-\^e  procedures  and  that  June,  the  last  month,  of  the 
school  year,  is  the  vrarst  time  for  site  visits,  interviews  and  observations. 

F.  V/henever  raters  wished  to  visit  selected  schools  involved  in  t>;e  various 
programs,  it  was  necessary  to  make  appeirnmehts  and  to  announce  the  a.pproximate 
day  and  time  in  advance.  In  several  instances,  the  dates  -were  fo-Jind  to  be  incon¬ 
venient  to  a  particular  school.  The  consultants  felt  that  where  classrcom  pro¬ 
cedures  were  to  be  observed,  the  "formality”  of  appointments  \:sis  unnecessary  and 
tended  to  roaJie  for  an  unnatui'al  classroom  situation  and  a  self-consciousness  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher. 

G.  In  several  cases,  raters  were  net  permitted  the  freedom  of  selecting  a 
particular  class  to  observe,  but  were  directed  into  room.s  selected  by  the  host 
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H.  In  several  cases,  the  principal's  presence  or  near -presence  and  rhe 
fact  that  the  principal  selected  teachers  to  be  interviewed  hindered  candid 
cons\iltant-teacher  interviews. 

I.  It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  evaluation  is  based  on  participatits ’ 
perceptions,  i.e.,  teachers,  principals.  The  questionnaires  were  not  ma^de  up  by 
the  evaluation  team,  but  by  the  Board  of  Education, 

IV.  Results 

Findings  pertaining  to  this  project  v/ill  be  discussed  separately  for  each 
program:  Junior  Guidance,  Special  Guidance,  Early  Identification  Program  and  "bOO” 
schools . 

Junior  Guidance  Program 

Under  Title  I,  ten  elementary  schools  were  designated  by  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  to  receive  educational  and  sijpportive  services  for  the  establishment  of 
additional  J\mior  Guidance  Classes,  Schools  with  Junior  Guidance  Classes  re¬ 
ceived  positions  of  school  psychologist,  social  worker,  guidance  counselor  and  part- 
time  psychiatrist.  The  Program  aLms  to  provide  emotionally -disturbed  children  with 
a  therapeutic  and  rehabilitative  educational  program  through  a  track  of  special 
classes  in  grades  2  to  6, 

Evaluation  is  based  on  Principals'  and  Teachers'  Questionnaires  received  by 
the  research  team  from  all  10  schools  involved  in  the  Program.  In  addition,  one 
rater  held  phone  inquiries  with  principals  and  guidance  counselors  in  3  out  of 
10  schools. 

Unique  Features  of  Junior  Guidance  Program 

1.  Schools  with  J'onior  Guidance  classes  were  given  additional  teaching  positions-- 
making  three  teachers  for  two  small  classes.  As  reported  by  teachers,  this  third 
teacher  offers  the  following  advantages: 
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A.  Evaluation  of  children  reflects  opinions  and  approaches  of  3  teachers 
rather  than  one. 

B.  Children  benefit  from  teejn  approach  in  planning  and  pooling  of  infcrraa- 

tion, 

C.  Great  help  in  remedial  work  with  children;  the  low  teacher -pupil  ratio 
makes  for  an  almost  one-to-one  tutorial  relationship. 

D.  Children  are  enabled  to  work  on  their  ow.  level  at  their  own  pace. 

E.  Extra  teacher  is  helpful  in  situations  of  classroom  "emergency”  or 
'urgency. " 

2.  Junior  Guidance  Classes  are  run  on  the  "closed  register"  system  when  a  child 
is  placed  in  the  class  at  the  start  of  the  semester,  he  remains  there  iintil  the 
end  of  the  semester.  Teachers  reported  the  following  advantages  from  the  closed 
register  system. 

A.  Protects  children  from  the  confusion  of  constant  pupil  mobility  which 
would  otherwise  occur. 

B.  Prevents  break  in  continuity  of  therapeutic  environment. 

C.  Prevents  class  from  becoming  a  diJDiping  ground  for  children  with  disci¬ 
pline  problems. 

Effective  Aspects  of  Junior  Guidance  Prograufii 

Guidance  counselors  and  principals  reported  the  following  claims  as  advantages 
of  the  program: 

1.  Children  were  being  reached  who  might  otherwise  go  on  for  years  without 
receiving  help, 

2.  Junior  Guidance  placement  has  elirainated  "non  proraotion"  which  might  have 
occurred  if  children  had  remained  in  regular  classes, 

3.  The  program  has  been  instrumental  in  preventing  many  suspensions  which 
might  otherwise  have  occurred. 
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U.  Follow-Up  shows  good  adjustment  of  those  p\;pils  who  were  returned  to 
regular  classes « 

5.  The  Junior  Guidance  Program  provides  a  synthesis  of  clinical  and  class¬ 
room  approaches » 

Teachers  involved  in  the  Junior  Guidance  Program  reported  the  following  gains 
to  pupils; 

1,  Pupils  received  benefits  of  team  planning  and  cooperation  between  teacher , 
guidance  counselor  and  clinical  staff, 

2,  Pupils  received  a  positive  group  experience  from  the  balanced  group  situ¬ 
ation  where  2  types  of  children  are  put  together--the  acting  out  and  the  withdrawn, 

3,  The  nature  of  the  prvogrami  made  for  continual  evaluation  of  children’s 
progress  by  the  teachers, 

4,  The  Junior  Guidance  class  environment  is  supportive  and  psychologically 
attuned  to  the  emotionally  disturbed  child  by  providing  the  following  features; 


A, 

Non  punitive  atmosphere 

B. 

Small  classes  (between  10  and 

15) 

C. 

Few  restraints  on  pupils 

D. 

Non-participation  if  child  so 

desires 

E. 

Seating  flexibility 

F, 

Frequent  play  periods 

G. 

Lunch  served  in  the  classroom 

H. 

Milk  served  as  snack 

I. 

Children  enter  class  without  forma.',  lineup 

Teachers  also  reported  that  the  Junior  Guidance  Program  benefited  them 


directly  as  follows; 
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1.  Because  the  disruptive  childj-en  were  no  longer  in  the  regular  class, 
the  teacher  v/as  enabled  to  carry  on  her  class  work  with  little  interruption. 

2.  V/eekly  meetings  with  guidance  counselors  and  supervisors  provided  a 
sharing  of  opinions  and  a  pooling  of  infonaation. 

3.  The  guidance  counselor  acted  as  a  consultant  and  support  to  the  teacher. 

4.  Small  classes  enabled  the  teacher  to  v/ork  in  a  1  to  1  relationship  with 
her  pupils.  In  many  cases  teachers  developed  a  greater  understanding  of  their 
pupils'  problems. 

5.  A  constant  exchange  of  ideas  among  teachers  established  a  healthy  in- 
structorial  climate  for  them. 

3 .  Least  Effective  Aspects  of  Junior  Guidance  Program. 

Principals  and  teachers  stressed  the  following: 

1.  There  was  insufficient  clinical  staff  (psychologists,  social  workers) 
for  the  necessary  consultation  and  diagnostic  help. 

2.  There  was  insufficient  personnel  to  -work  with  the  families  of  these 
children--to  explain  to  them  what  is  being  done  for  their  child,  etc. 

The  ineffective  aspects  of  the  program  as  related  to  the  pupils  was  reported 
by  the  teachers  as  follows: 

1.  Inadequate  space  for  J\inior  Guidance  Class.  (Some  schools  used  rooms  in 
the  basement . ) 

2.  Lack  of  proper  furniture,  materials,  supplies  such  as  movable  desKs,  books, 
bulletin  boards. 

3.  Lack  of  special  petty  cash  funds  for  miscellaneous  items  necessary'-  in 
the  Junior  Guidance  program,  i.e.,  birthday  gifts,  prizes,  snacks,  gam.es,  etc, 

4.  There  were  no  provisions  for  children  who  were  so  emotionally  dist\irbed 
that  they  could  not  fit  into  the  program. 
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4 .  Parental  Response  to  the  Junior  Guidance  Program 

As  reported  by  teachers  and  principals,  the  response  of  parents  to  the 
program  was  about  evenly  divided  between  grateful  acceptance  by  some  to  em¬ 
barrassment  and  shame  by  other  parents.  (Accepting  Attitude) 

1.  Some  parents  expressed  their  gratefialness  by  notes  of  appreciation  to 
the  teacher. 

2.  Some  parents  reported  that  the  program  had  made  great  changes  in  their 
child.  "He’s  more  interested  in  learning  now"  and  "he  won't  be  absent  if  he  can 
help  it." 

3.  Some  parents  said  they  uinder stood  their  child  better,  recognizing  needs, 
after  conferring  with  the  child's  teacher. 

4.  Some  parents  even  requested  that  their  other  children  be  placed  in 
Jvuiior  Guidance  Programs . 

5.  Some  parents  actually  changed  plans  to  move  from  the  area  so  that  their 
child  might  remain  in  the  Junior  Guidance  Program. 

Rejecting  Attitudes  on  the  Part  of  Parents 

Teachers  and  principals  pointed  out  that  some  parents  displayed  outright 
hostility  tovrards  the  program  and  towards  all  those  involved  in  it.  Some  showed 
indifference,  while  others  "tolerated"  the  program  with  patience. 

1.  Some  parents  saw  the  Junior  Guidance  Program  as  a  stigma  and  refused  to 
give  consent  for  their  child  to  be  a  part  of  this. 

2.  Some  parents  threatened  and  blamed  the  school  for  their  childi'en's 
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3.  Other  parents  had  mixed  feelings.  The  progress  they  saw  in  their  child 
and  their  preconceived  notions  of  the  program  made  for  some  confusion.  Vdiile  they 
permitted  their  child  to  be  part  of  the  program  they  had  certain  reservations. 

h.  Some  parents  expressed  concern  about  their  child  not  learning  the  same 
things  as  other  children. 

Teachers'  and  Principals'  Suggestions 
for  the  Junior  Guidance  Program 

Page  4  of  the  Board  of  Education  Questionnaire  to  teachers  and  principals  in 
the  Junior  Guidance  Program  contained  the  following  question: 

"In  your  opinion  should  the  program  be  a)  continued  essentially  unchanged, 
b)  discontinued,  c)  modified  somev^hat.  If  you  have  circled  "c"  specify  how  the 
program  should  be  modified." 

The  responses  given  were  as  follov/s: 

Principals  Teachers 

A  -  Continued  essentially  unchanged  1  11 

B  -  Discontinued  0  0 

C  -  Continued  somev^hat  modified  9  21 

Not  one  of  the  principals  or  teachers  thought  that  the  Junior  Guidance 
Program  shoifLd  be  discontinued.  In  analyzing  and  categorizing  the  suggestions 
made  by  teachers  and  principals,  consultants  found  the  following: 
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Specific  Recommendations  of  Principals  and  Teachers 
to  Modify  Junior  Guidance  Program 
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Hov  Skewed 

(lol  (33) 

Principals  Teachers 


More  clerical  staff. 

Increase  in  teacher's  salaries. 

Special  license  to  teach  emotionally  disturbed. 

Lower  register  of  pupils  per  class. 

More  equipment  and  supplies. 

Deeper  parent  involvement. 

Junior  Guidance  classes  for  each  level. 

Use  a  different  school  attitude  scale. 

More  Junior  Guidance  teachers  per  class. 

More  resource  material. 

Closer  liaison  with  Junior  Guidance  Bureau. 

Extend  program  into  upper  grades. 

Teacher  orientation  before  semester. 

More  involvement  with  outside  agencies. 

Closer  supervision  of  teachers. 

More  flexible  register  for  pupils. 

Junior  Guidance  services  continued  after  classes. 

General  faculty  orientation  to  program. 

Separate  acting  out  and  withdrawn  children. 

Government  of  program  should  be  localized  in  principal. 

Authority  should  be  centered  in  Junior  Guidance  Bureau. 

Furnitxire  conducive  to  informality. 

Pupils  to  spend  some  time  out  of  their  classroom. 

Free  advanced  cotirse  work  for  teachers  and  classroom 
expenses  (gifts,  prizes). 

Costs  defrayed  by  Board  of  Education 

Separate  schools  for  these  children. 

Less  clerical  wor^" 
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28.  Include  gym  and  assembly  periods  with  regiilar  pupils. 

29.  Exclusive  use  of  audio  visual  equipment. 
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How  Skewed 

(lol  (33) 

Principals  Teachers 

28.  Include  gym  and  assembly  periods  with  regular  pupils. 

1 

29.  Exclusive  use  of  audio  visual  equipment. 
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Teachers '  and  Principals '  Recommendations 

for  Junior  Guidance  Prograjn 


General 

■■  the  program  to  function  effectively,  more  clinical  presonnel  is  essential  (--  i.e,, 

guidance  counselors,  social  workers,  psychologists.) 

2.  These  classes  should  not  contain  more  than  10-12  pupils,  15-20  are  too  many  to  work 
with  in  a  Junior  Guidance  program. 

3.  Special  custodial  care  needed  for  these  rooms  every  evening.  Teachers  and  pupils  should 
no  carry  this  responsibility. 

4.  To  facilitate  the  functioning  of  the  program  the  following  material  and  supplies  are 
necessary. 

A.  Exclusive  visual  aid  equipment  for  these  classes.  Pupils  should  not  have  to  wait 
for  days  for  audiovisual  instruction. 

B.  Equipment  to  transfer  lunch  from  lunchroom  to  individual  classrooms, 

C.  Miscellaneous  material  (paper,  crayons,)  should  he  available  to  these  classes 
immediately  upon  request.  Some  schools  reported  having  to  wait  for  material  which  had  to  be 
ordered  through  the  "regular  channels." 

D.  Special  expense  allotment  for  teacher  to  purchase  gifts,  snacks,  novelties  for  pupils. 

E.  Junior  guidance  office  shouJd  have  power  to  enforce  their  own  policies  ---  to  separate 
itself  from  a  non-cooperative  princijal  or  remove  program  from  school. 

Suggestions  Concerning  Pupils  in  the  Program 

1.  Follow-up  of  all  pupils  who  leave  the  program. 

2.  Recreational  program  should  be  planned  for  the  hour  from  2  to  3  rather  than  a  2  o'clock 
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dismissal, 

3.  Children  remaining  in  1  room  all  day  become  restless.  Should  have  breaks  of  gymnasium, 
assembly,  etc. 

4.  Snacks  consist  oj  milK  .;nly.  Many  times  teachers  use  their  own  funds  to  piirchase  cookies. 
The  additiona  snacks  "-^ould  be  provided  by  the  school. 

Suggestions  Concerning  Teachers  in  the  Program 

1.  Should  have  special  licensing  of  teachers  who  wish  to  work  vrith  emotionally  disturbed 
children. 

2.  Should  have  some  remuneration  or  increment  commensurate  with  training  for  teachers  in 
program. 

3.  Allow  time  for  teacher  orientation  before  school  opens. 

4.  More  preparation  periods  needed  by  teachers  for  clerical  work  and  report  meriting. 

5.  Educate  the  rest  of  school  staff  as  to  objectives  of  Junior  Guidance  program, 

6.  Teachers  requested  a  free  period  for  "relaxation”.  They  claimed  that  there  was  much 
tension  created  by  working  in  Junior  Guidance  classes. 

Suggestions  Concerning  Parents 

1.  Counseling  of  o  \e  kind  was  recommended  by  teachers  for  all  parents  of  children  in  the 
program. 

2.  Social  worker  should  discuss  program  with  parents  at  their  homes,  explaining  purpose  and 
plans  of  program. 

3.  Exclude  need  for  parental  consent  when  child  is  recommended  for  Junior  G’i<iance  Progrrm. 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

Based  upon  analysis  of  evaluation  questionnaires  and  phone  interviews,  i'o  is  the 
consultants'  opinion  that  the  Junior  Guidance  Program  is  a  worthwhile  one  and  should  be 
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continued.  The  following  conclusions  have  been  reached: 

Special  Classes  and  Curriculum 

Tj  8  unique  feature  of  the  program,  particularly  the  smaller  class  register,  increased 
teachers  for  the  special  classes  and  the  informal  ajid  supportive  en  '’roriHent  within  the  class 
permits  teachers  to  give  more  individual  attention  to  pxipils.  By  virture  of  the  unique 
aspects  of  this  program,  the  follovring  specific  objectives  seem  to  be  faci3.itateds 

a.  Increased  motivation  of  pupils  for  school,  (90^  of  the  teachers  indicated  increased 
motivation  of  pupils  as  derived  from  the  school  attitude  scale . ) 

b.  Improved  ability  to  get  along  with  teachers,  peers  and  other  adults. 

c.  Development  of  a  satisfactory  self-image  and  improved  self-esteem, 

d.  Provision  of  a  resource  for  disruptive  children  whc  preve it  the  normal  functioning 
of  regular  classes. 

The  essential  program  for  emotionally  disturbed  children  should  stress  the  supportive 
and  therapeutic  aspects  above  the  academic.  Flexibility  and  individualized  attention  could  be 
better  achieved  if  classes  were  held  to  no  more  than  12  or  15.  In  some  cases,  teachers 
reported  registers  above  15.  Open  register  seems  more  desirable  than  the  inflexible  closed 
register.  If  a  child  must  be  removed  from  or  admitted  into  a  J-unior  Guidance  cls.ss,  it  should 
not  be  necessary  to  wait  for  the  end  of  the  semes  er.  The  mobility  of  pupils  to  and  fro 
is  a  natural  part  of  school  life  from  which  the  emotionally  disturbed  should  not  be  shielded. 

A  more  homogeneous  grouping  in  terms  of  pupils’  academic  level  woxild  facilitate  the 
instructional  aspect.  Where  possible,  schools  that  have  more  than  1  junior  guidance  class 
should  strive  for  groupings  that  ccxabine  p\:ipils  of  similar  ability  levels. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  grcijping  together 
acting  out  and  withdrawn  children.  Teachers  were  divided  in  their  opinions  on  this  issue. 

The  consultants  believe  it  would  be  worthwhile  to  set  up  experimental  classes  of  homogeneous  and 
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heteroganeous  groijps,  with  appropriate  control  grotips,  to  study  xhis  question  J^xother, 

In  working  with  maladjusted  children,,  mterial,  supplies  and  ta.ngible  objects  ai'e 
an  important  part  of  the  prog),  m.  Teachers  should  haire  the  necessar;/  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment  at  their  imediate  disposa,!  without  having  to  request  tliem  officially  ihru  “'reguleir 
channels’*.  Waiting  periods,  delays  and  change  in  plans  should  he  mnimlzed  for  these 
sepcial  classes.  Exclusive  use  of  audiovisual  equipment  was  requested  by  very  few.  It  is 
recomei  ded  ,!iat  a  specie,!  source  of  supplies,  books,  crayons,  paper,  etc,,  be  made  airadlahle 
for  the  exclusive  use  by  Jujuior  Guidance  classes  within  particular  schools.  Furniture 
(movable  desks,  bulletin  boards,  etc,)  and  rooms  used  by  Junior  Guidance  classes  sboilLd  be 
planned  by  builders  in  consultantship  with  guidance  teams  consisting  of  a  psychologist,  teacher, 
guidance  counselor. 

The  research  consultants  do  not  recomend  separate  schools  for  maladjusted  pTOils.  The 
si;q)portive  atmosphere  of  a  special  class  should  be  blended  with  the  opportunity  for  students 
to  mix  with  other  "normal"  children.  It  is  recotamended  that  junivr  guidance  pupils  join  the 
regular  pupils  for  gym  and  assembly  periods  vjherever  possible  --  thougii  there  nay  be 

disruptive  moments.  One  may  think  of  the  j-.mior  guidance  class  fo'  pupils  as  therapeutic 
learning  experience  and  out  hie  contact  with  other  regular  pupils  as  a  "pra,ctici.oa"  for  more 
adjusted  living. 

Personnel  and  Special  Training 

One  of  the  drawbacks  of  the  junior  guidance  program  seems  to  be  the  3-ack  of  properly 
trained  ar.d  qualified  teachers  for  the  emotionally  disturbed  child.  It  is'  M^ly  raccfflamended 
that  the  Board  of  Education  reqviire  a  special  license  of  teaci  ers  who  w:'.sh  to  work  with  the 
emotionally  disturbed.  Requirements  in  course  work  and  adv^anced  degrees  shoitLd  be  otatlined, 
and  increases  in  salaries  should  be  given  commensurats  with  the  special  license.  There  was 
great  dissatisfaction  voiced  with  the  large  amount  of  extra  detail  work,  records,  dipr*ies. 


which  teachers  in  Junior  Guidance  classes  were  required  to  carry  out„  ThQit  ^-as  no  extra 
CQBipensation  for  the  additional  time  and  effort »  Some  of  the  teachers  in  tlie  program^  though 
not  specifically  trained  to  wcr}?;  >rith  the  emotionally  distT’ir'bed_,  are  doing  s  fairly  good  job. 
However,  in  such  cases,  there  were  requests  for  advice  and  help  fd-'-ria  super-^.risors ,  principals, 
and  guidance  counselors. 


The  special  licensing  of  tes-chers  would  prdbablir  facilitate  the  handli^ig  of  the  junior 
guidance  da  ss  and  would  imdouhtedly  relieve  the  pressures  on  the  guidan.ce  comselors.  In 
many  cases  counselors  have  had  to  do  ”on-the-joh  training®"*  with  teachers  along  with  t.heir 
other  responsibilities.  Consultants  believe,  too,  that  with  specially- trained  teachers  who 
can  handle  emotionally- charged  situations,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  increase  the  teachers 
to  two  per  Jmior  G  idance  class. 

As  reported  by  the  schools,  8  out  of  36  J  lior  G  idance  positions  could  not  be  filled. 
There  were  no  teachers  available  to  work  in  this  area.  Special  licensing  and  corresponding 
increments  woidLd  help  relieve  this  shortage  and  provide  qualified  personnel. 

There  was  some  confusion  as  to  where  junior  guidance  authority  resided  --  principal 


or  central  bureau.  Consultants  were  not  clesr  about  this,  either.  The  research  team  learned 
from  phone  conversations  with  principals,  that  several  principals  were  '“not  familiar  with  the 
program*’,  and  "did  net  know  anything  about  it".  Tlie  consultant  was  referred!  to  the  principal’s 
secretary  in  several  cases  for  information. 

It  is  suggested  thsl  authority  for  Jmior  G  lidance  programs  be  vested  in  a  central 
bureau  and  that  principials  be  involved  only  as  a  cooperating  party  to  the  jicogrram.  gome 
teachers  reported  that  the  principal's  lack  of  interest  in  the  program  mde  h:lm  non-cooperative 
and  a  definiue  hindrance  to  the  program. 

With  regard  to  school  psychologists,  it  is  recommended  that  each  scb.ooi  in  the  program 
have  more  frequent  visits  by  the  school  psychologist  for  diagnostic  and  referral  ^ork. 

The  frequency  should  be  determined  by  the  .junior  guidance  b^creau  depending  on  the  pupil 
load  in  guidance  classes. 
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Communi cations  and  Articulation 

There  is  a  great  need  for  dissemination  of  information  about  the  progri’^n  to  pv^-rents. 

Many  parents  did  not  understand  what  the  purpose  of  the  program  was,  and  became  suspicious 
of  and  hostile  to^^rards  school  personnel.  This  attitude  was  transferred  to  the  pupil.  In 
some  cases  parents  withheld  their  consent  for  pupils  to  enter  the  program  but  gave  it 
willingly  after  explanation  of  the  program  was  made  to  them. 

It  is  recommended  that  social  workers  visit  all  parents  of  pupils  in  junior  guidance 
programs  to  explain  and  clarify  the  program.  Parents  should  be  encouraged  zo  ask  questions 
and  seek  help  through  the  social  worker  --  the  liaison  between  school  and  home.  Initial 
visits  to  parents  should  be  followed  up  by  periodic  progress  reports,  Pai^eut-teacher  conferences, 
meetings  with  othei  junior  guidance  parents,  talks  by  the  school  psychologist  to  parent  groups, 
would  be  of  tremendous  value  J  educating  the  parent  to  work  further  with  his  child.  If  the 
efforts  n-^'  .ae  teachers  are  to  be  enhanced,  the  supportive  atmosphere  of  the  school  must  not 
be  undone  at  home.  Parental  consent  sho\ild  not  be  necessary  for  placement  of  a  pupil  in 
the  J  nior  Guidance  program. 

In  this  light,  the  children  themselves  should  be  given  an  explanation,  on  their  level 
of  understanding,  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  special  class.  This  would  help  avoid  the  embarrass¬ 
ment,  anxiety  and  confusion  of  some  p\jpils  in  the  program. 

Despite  the  drawbacks  of  various  aspects  of  the  program,  teachers  and  principals  recommended 
continuation  of  the  program  ■  essentially  iinchanged  or  vrith  modifications.  Wot  one  teacher 
or  principal  recommended  that  the  program  be  discontinued. 

Changes  in  the  behavior  of  emotionally  distxirbed  children  occur  gradually,  over  a 
period  of  time.  It  is  recommended  that  the  J\mior  Guidance  pr  gram  be  modified  according 
to  the  above  recommendations  and  be  given  more  time  in  which  to  prove  itself. 

Specia  Guidance  Progrcam 

Special  Guidance  classes  were  set  up  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  15  selected  schools. 

These  "citizenship"  classes  are  for  emotionally  disturbed  pupils  in  the  upper  grades  of  the 
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elementary  school  or  in  the  Junior  High  School  level  as  against  the  Jmiior  Suidance  program 
which  concerns  pupils  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  elementary  school  level. 

The  unique  featiires  of  the  special  guidance  program  were  to  include  the  followings 

a.  Reduced  class  size;  12  to  15  pupils. 

b.  Team  approach  (teachers,  guidance  counselor,  psychologist.) 

c.  Specially  trained  teachers. 

d.  Lighter  program  for  teachers.  Increase  in  free  periods  to  ce  used  for  preparation. 

e.  Mental  hygiene  approach  in  classroom  consisting  of  a  supportive,  informal,  flexible, 
non-punitive  environment. 

The  evaluation  is  based  on  data  derived  from  15  schools  in  the  Special  Guidance  program, 
consisting  of; 

1.  Teacher  Questionnaire 

2.  Princinal's  Questionnaire 

3.  School  Attitude  Scale 

4.  Pupil  Data  forms  (These  forms  are  exactly  like  those  used  for  the  Junior  Guidance 
pro  "rams . ) 

In  addition,  consultant  held  phone  inquiries  with  10  out  of  15  schools  in  the  program 
and  conferred  with  the  Coordinator  of  the  Special  Guidance  program,  at  the  Board  of  Education. 

Most  Effective  Aspects  of  Special  Guidance  Program 

As  follows; 

1.  Principal.s  claimed  that  the  program  frequently  decrea^sed  the  nmober  of  suspensions 
from  school  for  discinlinary  reasons, 

2.  Teachers  in  the  program,  reported  that  the  group  guidance  approach  (discussions, 
role-playing)  made  for  a  supportive  atmosphere  where  pupils  felt  more  accepted  and  became 
less  hostile. 

3.  Some  teachers  emphasizea  health  educa>tion  and  physical  activities  ( swimming  and 
physical  training),  "’^achers  reported  feelings  of  physical  adequacy  and  well-being. 
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Energies  were  "being  released  const.ructively„ 

4.  SoEe  pupils  were  reported  to  like  the  progr.aE  so  muefe^  they  refeed  to  return  to 
regular  classes » 


Seme  schools  arranged  to  take  pupils  on  "trips”  thus  introducing  them  to  aspects  of 


their  enviroment  of  which  they  were  unaware  „ 


6, 


It  was  reported  by  teacheis  that  ti.e  small  classes  had  the  Icilowing  effa 
A.,  Individualization  of  insti'uction 


■  Co  o 


So  Some  improvement  in  academic  work  due  to  individual  attenticn  during  instructioMo 
Co  Teachers  were  able  to  anticipate,  thus  prevent  certain  clavssrcoa  disturbancca;.. 

Do  Pupils  can  progress  at  own  rate. 

Eo  Permissive  but  controlled  atmosphere, 

7o  Teachers  reported  that  pupils  showed  irajerovement  in  their  social  cehavior  after 
placement  and  were  able  to  return  to  normal  classes  the  following  semester, 

8.  Where  a  special  gviidance  class  had  a  team  of  male  and  female  teachers s  tbe  parental 
family  model  was  very  effective, 

9"  Ope.  regibi«^r  permitted  the  transfer  of  pupils  in  and  out  of  the  program, 

10,  Ail  school  facilities  made  available  to  pupils  in  special  guidance,  (Shops ^  Music j  etc,) 

11,  Enabled  teachers  of  regular  classes  to  carr^-  on  without  interruptions  or  disruptions, 

12,  Teachers  found  weekly  meetings  wi,th  counselors  extremely  helpful  in  understanding 
their  pupils.  Cases  were  discussed  and  all  information  was  pooled. 


Id?®:® t  Effective spec tjs __of _  Special  ^ijd ance 

Teachers  and  principals  reported  the  io±i.owxng; 

1,  Inadequate  clinical  personnel.  In  some  schools  a  guidance  counselor  w'as  available 
only  twice  a  week, 

2,  In  some  schools y  when  the  special  guidance  teacher  was  absent j  there  was  no  sub¬ 
stitute  available.  Children  had  to' be  placed  in  reg'olar  classes  for  the  day. 
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3o  There  vas  a  wide  range  of  achieYement  levels  in  one  class  5,  making  iiistr'act-lcn 
difficult, 

4,  There  was  an  insufficient  supply  of  necessary  materials  needed  for  their  chiidi  1. 

--  crafts s  games j  and  workbooks, 

5o  Some  teachers  felt  guidance  counselors  were  not  giving  enough  help  vithin  the  class¬ 
room  situation, 

6,  Some  pupils  felt  stigmatized  by  being  in  the  program, 

7,  Teachers  reported  that  they  needed  relief  periods. 

8,  They  felt  that  there  was  too  much  clerical  work  and  record  keeping, 

9o  One  teacher  per  class  was  not  adequate  for  the  demands  of  the  program, 

10.  Teachers  felt  they  wej e  inadequately  trained  to  teach  emotionally  disturbed  children, 

11.  There  was  insufficient  publicity  regarding  purpose  and  goals  of  program  --to  rest 
of  staff. 

12.  There  was  difficulty  in  finding  qualified  personnel,  tbjaiiior  ni  n  sciooi  teachers 
were  hard  to  obtain.  When  a  teacher  is  available  a  principal  wil^  tend  to  assign  that  teacher 
to  a  normal  class  of  33  rather  than  to  a  Citizenship  class  of  iO  or  i2s  because  more  pupils 
can  be  covered  in  this  way. 

13.  Some  schools  reported  great  mobility  of  staff.  In  one  case  a  guidance  counselor 
changed  midyear  to  a  supervisory  position, 

l4o  One  particular  school  was  being  plagued  by  a  non-cooperating  principal  who  cut 
the  special  guidance  program  short, rotated  special  guidance  teachers  and  felt  that  parents 
should  not  be  contacted, 

15.  All  the  pupils  who  used  to  be  in  program,  cannot  be  reached  since  classes  are  few 
in  number  and  have  limited  enrollment. 

16,  Some  pupils  who  need  remedial  help  annot  get  it, 

17 »  There  are  several  pupils  with  serious  mental  and  emotional  problems  that  are  not 


being  helped 
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Teachers'  arid  Princ-Jpalo  Suggfes oions 
for  Special  Guidance  P?:ogra'!a 

Tlie  Board  of  EdncatioR  used  the  same  •  iestionnaire  for  the  Spocial  Guidance 
Prograai  as  for  the  Junior  Guidance  Program. 

In  response  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the  program  should  be  continued, 
the  following  results  were  obta,ineds 

Principals  Teachers 

Ao  Continued  essentially  unchanged  4  7 

Bo  Discontinued  0  0 

Co  Continued  somewha-t  modified  8  13 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Jimior  Guidance  Frograaij  not  one  of  the  principals 
or  teachers  thought  that  the  Special  Guidance  Program  should  be  disc»ontinued , 
despite  the  drawbacks  found.  Suggestions  made  by  teauhers  and  principals 
were  given  as  follows; 


Specific  Recommendations  of  Principals  and 
Teachers  to  Modirrsr  Special  Guidance  Program 


Re  c  OKsnenda  t  i  on 


(12) 


Principals 


(20) 

Teachers 


1.  More  clerical  staff 

2.  Specific  criteiia  for  screening  admissions  to  special 
guidance  program 

3.  More  special  guidance  teachers  per  class 
4o  Parental  Coiuiseling 

5.  Shorter  periods  for  academic  subjects 

6.  More  conferences  with  Clinical  Team 

7.  Establish  special  cur'd culiKn 

8.  More  and  adequate  instructional  materials 

9.  Separate  classes  for  different  grade  levels 
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RecoBEpend&tions  (cojitinued) 


Principals 


Teacliers 


10, 

Special  licenses  for  teachers  of  emotionally 
disturbed. 

1 

11, 

Establish  more  industrial  arts 

1 

12. 

Establish  more  recreation  periods 
^ Physical  ed,  folk  dancing) 

1 

p 

13. 

Better  teachers 

1 

14. 

Establish  better  testing  procedures 

1 

15. 

Clinical  in-service  courses 

1 

16, 

Commimication  to  regular  teachers 

1 

17. 

More  visual  aids 

1 

18. 

Segregate  sexes 

1 

19. 

Lower  cla.ss  register  to  10 

1 

20. 

Closed  register 

1 

21. 

Special  attention  to  acting-out  children 

1 

22. 

Trips  for  pupils 

1 

23. 

Establish  standards  for  return  to  class 

1 

• 

C\J 

Follow“\ip  service 

1 

Teachers '  arid  Principals  *  RectTmaiendations 
to  Modify  Special  Guidance  Frograg 

lo  There  vas  a  gi*eat  need  indicated  for  additional  clinical  personnel.  In  many 
schools,  th  ps;rt-time  psychologist  served  but  once  a  week.  This  is  not  enough 
time  for  him  to  cover  diagnostic  work  and  referrals  of  pupils.  There  is  a.  great 
backlog  of  cases  which  carmot  be  handled  due  to  the  insufficient  time  given  by 
the  psychologist. 

2.  Teachers  and  principals  felt  the  need  for  specific  criteria  in  screening 
admissions.  There  were  pi^j^ils  who  should  have  been  in  the  special  guidance 
program  who  were  not,  and  some  pupils  who  were  not  in,  that  needed  to  be  in. 

3o  Increased  number  of  teachers  per  special  guidance  class  was  requested.  As  it 
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exists  now,  there  is  one  teacher  per  class.  Teachers  felt  that  this  he 
changed  to  3  teachers  for  2  classes  (as  in  the  Junior  Guidance  set-up) 
or  2  teachers  per  class. 

h.  Specially  suited  classrooms,  with  appropriate  furniture  and  equipment 
were  requested.  Some  teachers  reported  they  had  to  use  rooms  in  the 
basement  or  other  spare  rooms --not  conducive  to  working  with  emotionally 
disturbed  children. 

5.  Teachers  felt  that  some  increment  or  extra  remuneration  should  be  given 
teachers  who  qualify  to  teach  in  this  area. 

6.  Some  recognized  the  need  in  themselves  for  more  adequate  training  in  the 
area  of  emotionally  disturbed. 

7.  Curriculum  for  emotionally  disturbed  children  should  be  modified  to  fit 

I  their  needs. 

I 

j  8.  Shorter  periods  than  the  usual  45  minute  periods  are  recommended  since 

i 

i  some  of  these  children  are  restless  and  cannot  remain  still  so  long. 

I 

j  9-  There  should  be  smaller  class  registers  --no  more  than  10  to  12  pupils 

per  class. 

I 

:  10.  Pupil  needs  gradual  weaning  from  the  supportive  atmosphere  before  he 
;  takes  his  place  back  in  the  normal  setting. 

>  11.  Parents  of  pupils  in  the S pecial G uidance  P rogram  should  themselves  be 
involved  in  some  kind  of  group  therapy  sessions. 

12.  Teachers  reported  the  need  for  a  relief  teacher  for  the  special  guidance 

I 

I  class  in  cases  where  the  regular  teacher  would  not  be  available. 

I 

'  13.  Orientation  sessions  should  be  held  before  school  opens  for  the  benefit 
of  special  guidance  teachers . 

'  l4.  Special  guidance  teachers  should  share  and,  discuss  their  methods  with 

! 

teachers  of  regular  classes. 
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ConcLusions  and  Recommendations 

Since  the  Special  Guidance  and  the  Junior  Guidance  Programs  are  similar  in 

their  objectives  and  philosophy,  the  following  recommendations  made  for  the 

Junior  Guidance  Program  apply  to  the  Special  Guidance  Program  as  well: 

A.  Small  open-register  classes 

B.  Homogeneous  ability  grouping 

C.  Adequate  supplies  and  equipment 

D.  Specially  designed  rooms  for  the  emotionally  disturbed  child 

E.  Attendance  of  gym  and  assembly  periods  with  regular  pupils 

F.  Special  licensing  of  teachers  of  the  emotionally  disturbed 

G.  Increased  psychological  services 

H.  Parental  education  for  special  guidance  parents 

I.  Communication  and  explanation  of  program  to  pupils  in  that  program. 

Because  the  Special  Guidance  Program  features  closed  and  open  register  classes 
as  well  as  half-way  register  (pupils  may  be  admitted  to  and  released  from  program  only 
at  2  or  3  specified  times  during  the  semester)  there  is  a  greater  turnover  and  mobility 
of  pupils  to  and  from  Special  Guidance  classes  than  there  was  in  the  Junior  Guidance 
Program. 

Since  teachers  and  principals  made  mention  of  the  need  for  establishing  criteria 
for  admission  to  the  program,  the  research  team  seemed  to  sense  the  implied  vagueness 
of  criteria  for  admission  to  as  well  as  release  from  the  Special  Guidance  class. 

Even  if  specific  criteria  were  to  be  set  up,  there  would  be  difficulty  in 
applying  this  to  pupils.  One  cannot  easily  fit  a  maladjusted  youngster  into  specified 
categories . 

The  Research  Team  recommends  that  a  clinical  team  consisting  of  the  Special 
Guidance  teachers,  guidance  counselor,  psychologist  and  social  worker  meet  weekly  to 
discuss  in  turn  each  pupil  in  the  Special  Guidance  Program.  The  -ceam  would  be 
responsible  for  deciding  when  a  pupil  should  leave  the  program,  and  when  a  pupil 
should  be  admitted  to  the  program.  The  team  would  also  bear  the  responsibility 
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of  outlining  the  most  effective  way  to  handle  particular  pupils  in  the  program,  and 
following  up  pupils  who  return  to  normal  classes.  The  research  team  feels  that  the 
abovementioned  responsibilities  should  not  be  handled  by  one  individual,  be  it  the 
psychologist  or  guidance  counselor,  but  by  the  clinical  team. 

Because  the  Special  Guidance  Program  works  with  children  on  the  upper  elementary 
and  Junior  High  School  levels,  there  are  some  curriculum  recommendations  which  apply 
to  the  Special  Guidance  program  that  did  not  apply  to  the  Junior  Guidance  Program. 

Since  the  pupils  in  the  program  are  older  than  Junior  Guidance  pupils,  the  level 
and  content  of  instruction  must  be  made  to  fit  their  needs.  More  instructional 
materials  such  as  texts,  workbooks,  maps,  and  audiovisual  aids  are  necessary.  Pupils 
in  these  programs  have  a  great  need  for  remedial  math  and  reading  instruction.  It  is 
recommended  that  pupils  be  motivated  for  remedial  work  through  activities  which  they 
find  pleasant,  such  as  industrial  arts,  field  trips,  closed-circuit  television. 

Even  though  the  class  register  is  small  (12  to  I5)  it  is  recommended  that  there 
be  2  teachers  per  class  or  3  teachers  for  2  classes.  While  one  teacher  handles  the 
ongoing  activity  in  the  class,  the  other  would  be  free  to  handle  disruptions,  outbursts, 
or  for  individual  work  with  a  particular  student. 

The  special  guidance  schools  reported  that  10  of  the  35  positions  could  not  be 
filled.  The  difficulty  in  recruiting  qualified  teachers  for  these  classes  indicates 
the  need  for  further  study  of  recruitment  problems.  Perhaps  tuition-free  graduate 
study  might  be  an  inducement . 
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It  is  recommended  that  the  Special  Guidance  Program  be  modified  according  to  the 
above  recommendations  and  be  given  more  time  to  prove  itself. 

Recommendations  for  Both  Junior  Guidance  Program  and 
Special  Guidance  Program 

If  the  Board  of  Education  uses  questionaires  for  future  evaluation,  it  is 
suggested  that  the  school  psychologist,  the  guidance  counselor,  and  the  parents  of 
special  guidance  pupils  also  be  tapped  for  their  comments  and  opinions.. 

In  order  to  evaluate  the  changes  in  pupils'  reading  and  math  achievement,  it 
is  strongly  urged  that:  1-  The  Board  of  Education  send  Testing  Teams  into  the  Special 
and  Junior  Guidance  Programs  to  administer  the  standardized  tests;  2-  That  the 
pre-test  scores  be  obtained  early  in  the  school  year  and  3"  That  post-tests  be  obtained 
at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

Where  pupils 'grades  are  to  be  compared,  it  is  recommended  that  all  participating 
classes  use  the  same  marking  system  --  letter  grades  or  percentage  system. 

The  Early  Identification  and  Prevention  Program 

The  primary  objectives  of  the  early  Identification  and  Prevention  Program 
(E.I.P.)  are  to  identify  the  problems,  abilities,  and  talents  of  children  in  Kinder¬ 
garten  through  third  grades.  E.I.P.  attempts  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  pupils,  to 
aid  in  the  adjustment  of  their  problems  and  provide  for  adequate  enrichment  of  their 
talents  and  abilities,  through  the  specialized  team  of  guidance  counselor,  social 
worker  and  psychologist  with  consultive  psychiatric  assistance.  Follow-up  service  as 
needed  is  provided  for  pupils  after  third  grade. 

Evaluation  is  based  on: 

A-  Observation  of  E.I.P.  classes  in  U  out  of  10  schools. 

B-  Interviews  with  teachers  and  clinical  staff  in  E.I.P,  program. 

C-  Summary  Reports  for  5  out  of  the  10  schools  filled  out  by  guidance  counselors, 
which  contained  an  open-ended  question. 

Most  Effective  Aspects  of  E.I.P,  Programs  (As  reported  by  Guidance  Counselors) 
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1-  Children  in  first  grade  and  Kindergarten  were  screened.  This  would  not  have 
been  possible  without  the  additional  guidance  counselor  which  the  E.I.P.  program 
provided. 

2-  The  teacher-counselor  conferences  helped  the  classroom  teacher  to  understand 
the  special  needs  of  some  children. 

3-  Parents  showed  better  understanding  of  their  children’s  problems  after  parent - 
teacher  conferences. 

4-  Children  benefited  from  the  team  approach  in  planning. 

5“  Remedial  Reading  Team  available  for  the  3rd  grade  only.  Team  consisted  of 
Remedial  Reading  Teacher,  psychologist  and  psychiatrist  who  visited  the  3rd  grade 
twice  a  week.  This  was  most  effective  and  should  be  extended. 

6-  Teacher-Team  conferences  acted  as  morale  booster  for  teacher;,  for  they  felt 
someone  understood  and  shared  their  problem. 

Ineffective  Aspects  of  the  E.I.P.  Program 

1-  There  was  a  general  lack  of  special  personnel  in  E.I.P.  schools,  i.e.  -  guidance 
counselors,  social  workers,  psychologists. 

2-  A  child  referred  for  evaluation  to  school  psychologist  would  have  to  wait  months 
before  this  evaluation  could  take  place.  This  long  delay  was  due  to: 

A-  Lack  of  sufficient  number  of  school  psychologists.  Some  worked  but  twice 
a  week  at  a  particular  school.  Thus,  cases  of  urgency  or  referrals  would  be  handled 
first,  leaving  the  evaluation  for  another  time. 

B-  Outside  agencies  had  long  waiting  list. 

C-  If  a  community  agency  did  manage  to  see  the  child,  an  evaluation  was  made 
but  no  treatment  given  in  most  cases. 

D-  Parents  were  reluctant  to  give  their  consent  for  their  child  to  be  evaluated 
by  a  "clinic"  or  "hospital."  However,  there  was  no  objection  on  the  part  of  parents 
where  the  child  was  evaluated  within  the  school  situation  by  the  school  psychologist, 

3t  Psychiatric  service  was  inadequate.  Some  schools  reported  psychiatric  visits 
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once  a  month;  other  schools  reported  that  the  psychiatrist  would  come  only  when 
summoned.  One  school  reported  that  the  psychiatrist  has  not  visited  the  school 
diiring  the  entire  year. 

4-  In  some  schools  there  was  a  tremendous  backlog  of  cases  because  the  school  had 
had  no  guidance  counselor  at  all  before  that  year.  It  was  impossible  for  this 
current  counselor  to  take  care  of  the  backlog  as  well  as  the  new  referrals. 

5-  Realistically,  the  E.I.P.  Program  did  not  stop  at  the  3rd  grade.  Guidance 
counselors  worked  with  pupils  in  grades  above  the  third. 

6-  There  were  teachers  in  the  various  E.I.P.  schoolswho  were  not  aware  of  the 
E.I.P.  program. 

7“  There  was  a  great  need  for  remedial  reading  instruction;,  for  pupils  in  the 
E.I.P.  program. 

8-  In  reality,  even  when  a  particular  child  was  screened  out  and  identified  as 
a  "problem",  he  nevertheless  remained  within  the  class.  Although  there  were  several 
conferences  between  teacher  and  counselor  about  how  best  to  handle  the  pupil,  the 
child  was  returned  to  class  to  await  further  disposition. 

9“  There  was  a  lack  of  clarity  and  a  vagueness  in  defining  the  responsibilities 
of  guidance  counselors  in  the  E.I.P.  program.  The  evaluation  team  found  an  extremely 
wide  range  in  job  performance  of  guidance  counselors.  Of  the  following  activities, 
one  guidance  counselor  performed  all  of  them,  while  another  performed  just  a  few: 

1-  Screened  all  Kindergarten  children  . 

2-  Immediate  attention  to  teacher  referrals. 

3“  Conferences  with  individual  pupils  in  E.I.P. 

4-  Group  counseling  of  pupils  in  E.I.P. 

5-  Observation  of  children  in  classroom  situation. 

6-  Summarized  records  of  children  going  into  Junior  High  School. 

7-  Individual  conferences  with  teachers 

8-  Conducted  workshop  for  Junior  Guidance  teachers. 
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9-  Taught  individual  classes-  (guidance  topic) 

10-  Conducted  assembly  programs  based  around  guidance  theme 
("First  day  in  school"). 

11-  In-service  training  of  teachers  new  to  the  E.I.P.  program. 

12-  Oriented  all  teachers  to  role  of  guidance  in  classroom. 

13-  Held  individual  conferences  with  parents  about  their  child, 

ih-  Ran  workshop  sessions  for  parents  on  various  child-rearing  subjects. 

15-  Addressed  parent  groups  on  topics  pertaining  to  guidance  of  children. 

16-  Followed  up  parents  to  see  that  school's  recommendations  were  carried  out. 

17-  Initiated  and  arranged  a  guidance  library  in  the  school  from  which  parents 
and  teachers  could  freely  borrow  materials. 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations  for  E.I.P.  Program 

Of  the  4  objectives  set  forth  in  the  Early  Identification  and 

Prevention  Program- 

1-  Identify  problems,  abilities  and  talents. 

2-  Meet  needs  of  these  pupils. 

3-  Aid  in  the  adjustment  of  their  problems. 

4-  Adequate  enrichment  of  pupils'  talents  and  abilities-  only  a  part  of  the 
first  objective  is  being  met. 

It  was  the  impression  of  the  research  team  that  the  E.I.P.  program  was 
primarily  performing  a  "labeling"  function.  When  a  student  was  referred  by  a  teacher 
for  a  specific  problem,  the  child,  when  finally  evaluated,  was  returned  to  the  class 
witii  his  problem  interpreted  in  psychological  terminology. 

This  may  be  helpful  to  the  teacher  as  a  morale  booster--  in  that  someone  has 
verified  his  identification  of  a  "problem  child."  However,  it  does  not  provide  a 
resource  for  the  disruptive  child  who  may  be  interrupting  the  normal  fun.ctioning 
of  the  class.  Nor  does  it  help  the  child  with  his  problems. 

To  prevent  the  development  of  serious  maladjustment  by  helping  disturbed 
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children  before  their  problems  became  deep-rooted  requires  basically  3  processes; 
Identification,  evaluation  and  treatment.  In  the  present  functioning  of  the 
E.I.P.  program  only  l/3  of  the  job  is  actually  being  carried  out.  Identifica¬ 
tion  is  made,  evaluation  is  long  delayed  and  treatment  or  therapy  obtained  in 
very  few  cases. 

If  one  examines  the  drawbacks  of  the  program  as  given  by  guidance 
counselors,  one  realizes  that  lack  of  personnel  and  inadequate  psychological 
services  are  largely  responsible  for  the  ineffective  functioning  of  the  E.I.P. 
program.  Even  the  "most  effective"  aspects  reflect  an  incomplete  functioning 
of  the  E.I.P,  program  for  most  of  them  could  be  achieved  without  the  E.I.P,  program. 
If  the  E.I.P.  program  is  to  have  its  test-run,  it  must  not  be  hampered  by 
obstacles  which  stifle  the  program  before  it  is  actually  off  the  ground. 

The  research  team  recommends  that  the  E.I.P.  program  be  continued  only  if 
the  following  modifications  can  be  made; 

1-  Responsibilities  of  guidance  counselors  must  be  clearly  defined. 

If  more  than  E.I.P,  activities  must  be  performed,  additional  counselors  should  be 
added  to  the  staff, 

2"  Increased  psychological  services  must  be  made  available  to  the  E.I.P. 
program.  Part-time  services  of  the  clinical  team  are  inadequate  for  1;he  amiount 
and  kind  of  performance  demanded  by  the  E.I.P.  program. 

3“  Some  arrangements  should  be  made  for  the  prompt  and  cooperating  services  of 
an  outside  agency  (i.e,  hospital  or  college,  etc,). 

4-  Supplementary  remedial  reading  and  math  instruction  should  be  given  to  E.I.P, 
students  requiring  it. 

An  alternative  that  might  be  worth  experimenting  with  is  the  discontinua¬ 
tion  of  the  E.I.P.  program  and  the  use  of  Remedial  Reading  and  Remedial  Math  Teams. 
Since  the  Remedial  Reading  Team  has  made  "great  strides"  with  the  2nd  grade  in 

the  E.I.P,  program,  it  might  do  just  as  well  on  the  first  and  i.hi  rd  grade  levels. 
Improvement  in  school  work  might  directly  affect  and  improve  self-image  of  pupils 
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"600"Schools- 

Purpose  of  the  ”600”  schools  is  to  educate  emotionally  dist-orbed  children, 
recommended  for  special  programs  because  they  cr-e  ■'unable  to  profit  from  normal 
school  instruction^  The  goals  of  the  "600"  school  are  to  provide  a  therapeuti 
environment  emphasizing  interpersonal  relationships  between  pupil  and  school 
personnel,  to  provide  an  educational  environm.ent  for  combined  education  or  for 
a  vocation,  and  to  guide  and  motivate  the  child  to  m.odify  his  behavior o 
Title  I  provided  funds  for  increased  supportive  services  and  instructional 
personnel. 

Evaluation  of  '’600"  schools  is  based  on  observation  of  5  out  of  15  schools 
intervie-ws  -with  teachers,  principals,  and  guidance  workers,  and  an  examination 
of  quantitative  data  gathered  by  ''600''  school  principals. 

Special  Features 

Some  of  the  special  features  of  the  ”600*’  schools  need  explanation. 

School  Tutorials-  After-school  sessions  of  small  groups  of  pupils  who 
meet  with  a  teacher  for  remedial  work  in  reading  or  math. 

Cooperative  Teacher-  In  many  instances,  there  were  3  teachers  for  2 
classes,  using  the  0,TeP„*s  (see  below).  The  3rd  teacher  helps  and  relieves 
the  other  2  teachers,  substitutes  wnere  necessary. 

Assistant  Principal  and  Curriculum  Coordinator-  Acting  as  a  teacher 
orienter  and  adviser  on  curriculijm  matters, 

0,'ToP,  Teacher-  (Other  teaching  position)-  Teacher  who  specializes  in 
either  health  education,  music,  art,  or  science. 

Most  Effective  Aspects  of  the  ”600"  School  (or) 

Beneficial  Results  from  Supportive  Services  to  ”600"  School 
1-  0,T,P„  positions  which  are  funded  by  Title  I  have  made  it  possible  to 

expose  pupils  to  more  subjects  than  they  had  before,  (Science  to  everyone 
in  the  school  was  not  possible  before  0,ToP,  came  in). 
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2-  Assistant  principal  was  of  great  help  to  teachers  by  training  and  orienting 
them.  There  were  scheduled  weekly  conferences  between  assistant  principal  and 
teacher  in  all  schools  visited  by  research  team. 

3“  Weekly  conferences  between  clinical  team  and  teacher  helped  clarify 
pupils'  problems  to  teacher. 

4-  Because  of  the  additional  guidance  counselors  added  to  the  staff, 

A-  More  pupils  were  able  to  be  seen  by  counseling  office  this  year, 

B-  One  counselor  was  able  to  make  three  times  as  many  follow-up 
visits  as  he  made  in  the  year  '64  65. 
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5-  With  the  additional  teachers  provided  by  Title  I,  one  school  was  able  to  program 
the  leisure  time  of  pupils.  This  resulted  in  fewer  trouble  on  Areaics  and  fewer 
accidents.  This  was  accomplished  by  allowing  students  to  spend  the  la,ttsr  half  of 
the  lunch  period  in  the  gym  under  sijpervision. 

6.  All  principals  reported  less  absenteeism.  Teachers  attributed  this  to  iche  serving 
of  breakfasts  to  children  in  school. 

7.  Additional  results  attributed  to  the  school  breakfasts  were; 

A.  Children  showed  more  energy. 

B.  There  was  less  sickness  , 

C.  "Even  the  texture  of  their  skin  improved". 

8.  Children  felt  they  had  someone  to  discuss  their  problems  with,  someone  to  go 
to.  (This  refers  to  the  guidance  counselor.) 

9-  Cooperating  teaching  (3  teachers  for  2  classes)  has  made  for  individualised 
attention  for  each  pupil. 

10.  The  addition  of  arts  and  crafts  and  shop  activities  hei^s  channel  pupils' 
energies  productively. 

11.  Four  of  the  five  600  schools  visited  were  located  in  old  diLap  Hated  buildings. 
Only  one  school  was  housed  in  a  brand  new  building.  The  research  team  felt  that 
the  new  building  was  a  tremendous  morale  boaster  to  pupils,  giving  them  the  feeling 
tb°t  "someone  cares."  Physical  facilities  --  good  or  bad  --  are  factors  in  a 
pupil's  perception  of  his  self-image.  The  new  building  served  to  give  the  parents 

a  better  image  of  a  "600"  school. 

Least  Effective  Aspects 

1.  Based  on  the  evaluation  team's  visits  and  interviews,  it  was  felt  that  in 
general  classes,  little  if  any  teaching  was  going  on.  Pupils  seemed  to  be  involved 
in  busy  work,  chatting,  listening  to  the  radio  and  playing  games. 

2.  There  was  a  great  need  for  remedial  reading  and  remedial  math  teachers  for 
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pupils  in  the  *‘600’'  schools « 

3.  Tutorials  were  not  well  attended.  Only  several  beys  regained  often  school  to 
attend  tutorials. 

4.  The  clinical  services  were  not  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  school.  One  school 
had  2  guidance  counselors  for  19O  pupils  but  did  not  have  adequate  osjchologicaJ. 
serviee, 

5.  If  pupil  is  referred  to  comuni ty  agency ^  the  wait  is  a  long  one, 

6.  There  was  a  lack  of  qualified  teachers  to  work  with  these  emotionally  disturbed 
boys.  Some  of  the  teachers  were  new  to  the  teaching  profession  itself;  other 
teachers  did  not  have  elementary  school  licenses. 

7.  In  many  cases j  schools  had  been  given  a  paroicular  position,  but  were  unable 
to  fill  it  witi  qualified  staff. 

Conclusions  and  Keccimendations  for  °"600°°  Schools 
It  was  not  possible  to  ascertain,  within  the  limits  of  this  interm  amluation, 
whether  the  objectives  of  the  program  had  been  met,  Nevertheless,  research  teams 
feel  that  the  improved  instruction  and  the  s ’  ’  ive  services  made  possible  by 
Title  I  funds  have  helped  to  change  the  "'bOO”  schools  from  a  ’’’holding’'’  school. 

Despite  the  drs-wbacks  of  the  program  the  ms-ladjusted  toys  are  receiving 
benefits  which  they  were  not  able  to  receive. 

The  research  team  feels  that  since  effects  of  imijroved  instruction  and  supportive 
services  are  relative  that  the  program  contimie  to  be  funded  for  the  following 
year  with  the  following  modifications. 

Additions.!  Staff 

It  seems  a  kind  of  unvnritten  policy  that  very  often  new  and  lin.exparienced 
teachers  are  sent  out  to  positions  of  ’’difficultj!'”  and  find  themselves  in  a  ’''fOO” 
school.  Pupils  in  a  ”600’’  school  need  experienced  tes.chers,  willing  a.nd  able  to 
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■work  -with  the  emotioiial3.y  distiirbed.  As  mentioned  so  many  times  beforSc,  taacliers 
in  this  area  should  be  specially  licensed. 

Some  way  must  be  found  to  attract  and  recruit  qualified  teachers  who  can  pro= 
gram  these  boys  constructively  not  merely  '’’police*'  them. 

There  was  indication  of  lack  of  psych  ol.ogi cal  services  in  some  of  the  schools . 
The  additional  giiidance  counselors  must  be  balanced  by  additional  psychological 
help  where  called  for.  Psychologists  should  be  serving  the  ”600'”  school  on  a 
fiill-time  basis  rather  then  once  or  tmce  a  week,  if  at  all. 

Curriculum 

If  tutorials  are  as  beneficial  as  they  appear:  e.g. 

Reading  Scores 


Before  Tutorials 

After  Tutorials 

5.6 

7 .2 

6,7 

7.3 

4,7 

7.1 

7.2 

7.6 

6.4 

8.3 

they  should  be  extended  so  as  to  reach  more  pupils.  This  can  be  done  by  changing 
tutorials  from  a  voluntary  basis  after  school  to  a  prescribed  basis  during  school 
hours.  This  would  help  in  the  badly  needed  remedial  area,  and  would  indirectly 
improve  the  self-image  of  these  boys.  A  suggested  experiment  in  this  regard  is  the 
Remedial  Reading  Teams  and  Remedial  Math  Team  mentioned  in  the  E.I.Fo  esc'hlono  It 
is  urged  thav,  r«re  and  post  test  scores  be  obtained  for  future  e''ifaluation  purposes. 

Siiice  most  of  t^e  boys  en'ter  the  working  world  upoo  leaving  the  ”600’”  scli'jolj, 
it  is  incumbent  upon  the  school  to  offer  more  occupa,tional  and  industrial  type 
subjects  e.g. 5  woocvorking,  auto  mechanics,  television-repair,  etc. 


These  ccurses 
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might  be  effective  as  a  motivation  for  these  boys  to  improve  their  reading  and 
math  abilities o 

In  the  "600"  schools,  housed  in  old  buildings,  research  teams  foiond  no 
recreational  facilities,  gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  etc,.  It  was  repeatedly  stressed 
by  school  personnel  that  these  boys  had  a  great  need  for  recreational  facilities. 

In  some  cases,  provision  for  supervised  recreational  activities  channeled  the 
energies  of  these  boys  constructively.  It  is  recommended  that  physical  training 
courses  of  all  kinds  be  scheduled  for  these  boys,  as  part  of  their  school 
curriculum. 

In  this  light,  the  research  team  suggests  that  wherever  possible,  new  buildings 
be  established  for  "6OO"  schools,  which  would  contain  various  kinds  of  gymnastic 
facilities  and  equipment. 

It  is  believed  by  the  research  team  that  the  "6OO"  school  program  be  continaed 


for  the  following  year. 
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Part  ”e'*  -  Institutional  Schools 

Reason  for  Project 

The  purpose  of  this  program  vas  to  improve  the  ttiicational  autairanent  of 
educationally  and  culturally  deprived  children  who  had  been  remanded  by  the  courts  and 
the  New  York  City  Dept,  of  Welfare  to  institutional  settings.  Title  I  provided  f^jinds 
for  the  purchase  of  additional  educational  supplies  and  the  addition  of  instructional 
personnel. 

The  material  gathered  for  this  evaluation  was  based  on  observation  of  the  schools, 
and  Interviews  with  teachers,  directors  of  rhe  institutions,  guidance  co’anselors  and 
other  school  personnel, 

CAEPINI  HOIE 

Effective  Aspects  (for  girls  from  preschool  level  to  6th  grade) 

1-  Small  classes  make  for  individual  teacher -pupil  relationship., 

2-  Adequate  psychological  services  serve  the  needs  of  these  children.  There  is 
a  weekly  counseling  session  and  conference  with  clerical  te.am  for  every  pupil, 

3-  There  are  clean  and  adequate  provisions  for  girls  in  dining  area  and  in 
dormitories  o 

4-  The  live-in  situation  removes  child  from  ’’damaging”  hom.e  environment.. 

Least  Effective  Aspects 

1-  No  supplies  or  equipm.ent  of  any  kind  had  been  received  from  the  Board  of 
Education  by  this  Institutional  School  as  of  June  1966, 

2“  Four  classes  were  under  the  aegis  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  five  under 
the  Catholic  Order,  This  made  for  much  confusion  and  a  lack  of  continuity  in 
instruction, 

3-  Teachers  were  inadequately  trained  for  coping  with  such  severely  disturbed 
children. 

Recommendations  and  Siummary 


In  order  to  improve  the  educational  attainment  of  culturally  deprived  children 


be  established 


as  called  for  in  the  Program,  special  educational  programs  vere  to 
staffed  by  teachers  trained  in  competencies  for  vorr.ing  with  disturbs  a,  deprived,  and 
disadvantaged  children. 


Neither  of  these  conditions  were  being  met 


the  time  that  the  research  team  visited 


the  Institution--  June  1966, 


The  educational  attainment  of  these  chi.ldren  had  not 


been  improved  because; 

1-  There  was  a  lack  of  supplies,  equipment,  textbooks,  and  workbooks, 

2-  There  was  only  one  teacher  added  to  the  staff  and  she  was  performing  duties 
as  acting  principals 

3-  Those  teachers  present  were  inadequately  trained  for  working  with  the 
emotionally  disturbed.  If  the  educational  attairment  of  these  girls  is  the  goal,  the 
program  must  be  strengthened  and  supplemented  as  follov/s  3 

1-  Adequatel;> -trained  teachers,  preferably  those  witn  special  licenses  in 
education  for  the  emotionally  disturbed  are  a  necessity  for  tiiis  program.  Of  che 
four  teachers  at  Cabrini  Home,  one  was  new;  two  had  substitute  licenses  and  I  was 
ready  for  retirement,  (it  was  'understood  by  the  research  team  that  a  principal  and  5 
teachers  would  be  added  to  the  sta'ff  beginning  in  September  196b) 

1  2-  There  was  only  a  part-time  teacher  for  health  education  and  physical  training 

j  paid  for  by  the  Home,  This  should  be  changed  to  a  full-time  position  emanating  from 
the  Board  of  Education, 

3-  A  full-time  music  teacher  is  recommended.  As  with  the  gymnasium  teacher,  the 
I  music  teacher,  paid  for  by  the  Home,  is  only  on  a  part-time  schedule. 

I 

j  U-  Research  Team  recommends  that  the  school  be  provided  with  a  b'us  from  the 

Board  of  Education  pool  or  that  the  Home  be  permitted  to  purchase  a  micro-bus  or 
I  station  wagon  from  Title  I  funds.  The  use  of  a  bus  is  essential  to  provide 
I  instructional  trips  for  these  children,, who  are  isolated  from  the  community. 

5-  The  following  materials  and  supplies  are  necessary  to  implement  the  program, 
and  it  is  recommended  that  they  be  provided. 


A-  Educational  and  office  supplies 
B-  Audio-visual  equipment 

C-  Primer -type  typewriter  for  remedial  reading  purposes 
I  D-  Rem.edial  reading  workbooks  and  readers 
E-  Typewriters  for  7tli  and  8th  grades 
F-  Children’s  rnythm  band  instruments. 

VJayside  Home  (  for  girls  from  13  to  17  years  old) 

Most  Effective  Aspects 

1-  Teaching  staff  had  been  increased  from  U-2/5  teachers  to  8-3/5  teachers, 

2-  Program  provides  training  in  vocational  education  for  those  girls  who  wanted 
to  seek  future  employment, 

I  3"  Remedial  Reading  Teacher  had  been  added  to  staff, 

4-  Small  classes  made  for  a  closer  interpersonal  relationship  between  pupil  and 

I 

I  teacher. 

1 

'  S-  Adequate  psychological  services.  Teachers  had  v/eekly  conference  on  each 

girl  with  clinical  team  and  conferred  monthly  with  psychiatrist  about  particular  girl 

Least  Effective  Aspects 

i 

1-  No  materials  or  supplies  had  been  received  as  of  June,  I986. 

2-  Curriculum  did  not  fit  needs  for  these  girls. 

3-  There  was  no  provision  for  rem.edial  math,  which  was  greatly  needed  by  the 
I  girls, 

4-  There  was  no  science  laboratory.  Teacher  made  the  best  of  a  large  table  in 
the  front  of  the  room. 

5~  There  was  insufficient  office -practice  equipment. 

Recommendations  and  S^ummary 

If  the  program  is  to  reach  its  objectives,  it  must  be  strengthened  and  improved 
by  providing  the  following  material,  supplies  and  staff. 
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j  1-  A  remedial  math  teacher  is  necessary.  Many  of  those  girls  will  be  seeking 
employment  and  should  have  a  basic  knowledge  of  math, 

2-  There  is  no  music  teacher  at  the  present  time  and  hence  no  music  program. 

I 

Both  are  recommended. 

3-  Although  the  Institution  has  a  fully-equipped  arts  and  crafts  room,  including  a  kiln, 
it  cannot  be  made  available  to  the  girls.  An  arts  and  crafts  teacher  should  be  provided 
so  as  to  help  release  the  creativity  of  the  girls. 

4-  Also  recommended  is  a  guidance  counselor  who  would  help  girls  in  vocational 
choices,  follow-up,  etc. 

There  is  need  for  a  science  laboratory  for  these  girls  who  do  have  scheduled 
science  periods. 

6-  There  is  a  great  need  for  physical  education  facilities, 
j  7-  Since  the  majority  of  these  girls  will  seek  future  employment  upon  leaving 
school,  the  following  suggestions  are  made? 

A-  Provide  office  equipment,  electric  typewriters,  cash  register, 

B-  Provide  training  for  girls  in  various  hospital-aide  positions.  This 
would  entail  a  teacher  of  nurses*  aides  as  well  as  a  fully- equipped  nursing  skills 
laboratory, 

8-  The  curriculum  for  these  girls  must  be  suited  to  their  needs.  Research  Team 
observed  all  subject  classes  and  found  unsuitable  curriculum.  It  seem.s  more  logical 
to  teach  these  girls  how  to  write  a  letter  clearly  and  correctly  than  it  is  to 
teach  them  the  parts  of  speech.  Teaching  these  girls  how  to  fill  out  an  application 
seems  of  greater  importance  than  parsing  sentences,  and  instructing  them  in  human 
reproduction  seems  of  greater  importance  than  instructing  them  in  flower  reproduc¬ 
tion. 

Children's  Center 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Cabrini  School  only  1  part  of  a  position  had  been  filled  by 
Federal  Funds.  Here,  too,  there  was  no  attempt  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  this  1  person 
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on  the  total  program,  but  certain  questions  are  raised. 


Although  it  is  necessary  to  provide  additional  staff  to  this  school,  there  is  a 
question  as  to  the  wisdom  of  adding  staff  in  such  an  overcrowded  building  which  presents 
fire  hazards.  In  addition,  the  overcrowding  necessitates  using  the  classroom  in 


shifts , 

If  housing  is  improved,  the  following  recommendations  are  made; 

A- 

8  teachers  to  reduce  class  size 

B- 

2  remiedial  reading  positions 

C- 

1  Health  Education  Teacher 

D- 

1  Music  Teacher 

E- 

1  Science  Teacher 

F- 

1  guidance  counselor 

Callagy  Hall 

No  position  had  been  filled  which  used  Federal  monies.  Therefore,  this  program 
does  not  seem  to  be  within  the  limits  of  this  interim  evaluation.  Certain  quesrions 
are  r aised, however , 

The  problem  here  is  severe  overcrowding  in  a  building  which  has  many  fire  hazards 
For  want  of  dormitory  space,  children  are  sleeping  in  the  auditorium.  Classrooms  are 
few  and  overcrowded. 

Recommended  are  the  followings 


A- 

Remedial  Reading  teacher 

B- 

Music  teacher 

C- 

Home -making  or  sewing  teacher 

Summary  Statement 

Among  the  many  drawbacks  of  the  various  programs,  there  were  several  problems 
common  to  all--  the  Jimior  and  Special  Guidance,  The  Early  Identification  and  Prevention 
Program,  the  ''600"  Schools  and  the  Institutional  Schools,  These  problems  were; 

A-  Lack  of  adequate  supplies,  material  and  equipment  and  insufficient 


number  of  educational  and  clinical  personnel. 


s 

V 
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B-  Inappropriate  curriculum  for  emotionally  disturbed  children. 

C-  Lack  of  qualified  teachers. 

A-  Insufficient  Supplies  and  Sta^ff 

It  seems  unfair  to  render  judgment  about  or  to  evaluate  a  program  that  is  handi¬ 
capped  from  the  very  start  by  not  having  sufficient  material  and  staff  to  work  with. 

The  Board  of  Education  might  wish  to  experiment  by  having  fewer  programs,  but  which 
would  be  more  completely  supplied  and  staffed. 

B-  Curriculum 

There  was  evidence  of  vagueness  and  lack  of  clarity  on  the  part  of  teachers  about 

curriculum  content  for  emotionally  disturbed  children.  It  is  suggested  that  a  curriculum 

committee--  consisting  of  experts  in  curriculum  development  and  in  special  education-- 

be  responsible  for  the  revision  and  modification  of  curriculum  content  for  emotionally 

* 

disturbed  children.  This  committee  would  clarify  methods,  materials  and  procedures 
for  teachers  involved  in  the  program.  It  is  strongly  urged  that  curriculum  innovation 
be  explored  by  a  thorough  study  of  available  literature. 

C-  Teacher  Training 

The  need  for  teacher-training  in  the  area  of  the  emotionally  disturbed  is  acute. 

The  Board  of  Education,  in  conjunction  with  the  Universities  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
should  devise  some  way  to  attract  teachers  to  the  field.  Tuition— free  courses  and 
increments  upon  the  attainment  of  a  special  license  would  act  as  some  incentives. 


*This  is  now  being  done. 
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INSTRUMENT  I 

P.N.  22  457 


BOARD 

OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 

PRINCIPAL  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Date 

School  P42K 

Dear  Principal 


In  order  to  evaluate 

the  Special  Guidance  Program 

it  is  necessary  to  obtain  your  considered  opinion  of  the  program 


I.  Please  describe  the  most  effective  aspects  of  the  program. 
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II.  Please  describe  the  least  effective  aspects  of  the  program. 
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III.  Please  describe  the  reactions  of  the  parents  to  the  program  and  the 
ways  in  which  the  attitudes  of  the  parents  have  been  manifested. 
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Principal  Questionnaire 


-  4  - 

IV.  In  your  opinion,  should  the  program  be  (circle  one) : 


a  -  continued  essentially  unchanged 
b  -  discontinued 
c  -  modified  somewhat 

If  you  have  circled  "c"  above,  please  specify  how  the  program  should 
be  modified. 


Thank  you  for  your  cooperation  in  our  research. 

I 

I  Very  truly  yours, 

1 


J.  Wayne  Wright stone 
Assistant  Superintendent 
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INSTRUMENT  II 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 

TEACHER  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Date 

School  PI3OX 

Dear  Teacher: 

In  order  to  evaluate  the  _ Special  Guidance _ Program 

it  is  necessary  to  obtain  your  considered  opinion  of  the  program. 


I.  Please  describe  the  most  effective  aspects  of  the  program. 
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II.  Please  describe  the  least  effective  aspects  of  the  program. 
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Teacher  Questionnaire 


III. 


Please  describe  the  reactions  of  the  parents  to  the  program  and  the 
ways  in  which  the  attitudes  of  the  parents  have  been  manifested. 


I 

I 
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IV.  In  your  opinion  should  the  program  he  (circle  one) ; 

a  -  continued  essentially  unchanged 
h  -  discontinued 
c  -  modified  somewhat 

If  you  have  circled  "c"  above,  please  specify  how  the  program  should  be 
modified . 


Thank  you  for  your  cooperation  in  our  research. 

Very  truly  yours, 


J.  Wayne  Wrightstone 
Assistant  Superintendent 


:  ■.  ^oiqviS. 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE.  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 
BUREAU  OF  EDUCATIONAL,  RESEARCH 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  COMPLETING  THE  "STUDENTS'  SCHOOL  ATTITUDE  SCALE" 

1.  Print  student's  name  -  Last  Name,  First  Name. 

2.  Enter  student's  official  class  and  grade. 

3-  Print  the  name  of  the  teacher  filling  out  the  form. 

4.  Enter  the  length  of  time  the  student  has  been  in  the  class  this  year. 

5-  Read  the  summary  statements  on  the  left  and  the  descriptions  in  the  center 
for  all  7  categories . 

6.  "Think  back"  to  when  the  student  first  entered  your  class  and  decide  which 
category  best  describes  him  as  he  was  then.  Remember  that  none  of  these 
descriptions  will  totally  apply  to  any  one  student.  Choose  the  description 
which  best  fits  the  student. 

7*  When  you  decide  which  category  best  describes  the  student  when  he  entered 
your  class,  place  a  check  in  the  box,  on  the  right,  next  to  that  description 
in  the  column  headed  "Sept.  '65*" 

8.  Reread  all  the  categories  and  novr  decide  which  category  best  describes  the 
student  as  he  is  at  the  present  time. 

9-  Place  a  check  in  the  box,  on  the  right,  next  to  that  description  in  the 
colcimn  headed  "May  '66." 

10.  Remember,  there  should  be  only  one  (l)  check  in  the  column  headed  Sept.  '65 
and  only  one  (l)  check  in  the  column  headed  May  '66. 

11.  Please  fill  out  one  of  these  forms  for  each  student  in  your  class. 
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BOAPI'  OF  EDUCATION  OF  TIIE  CITY  0?  NEW  YORK 
BUREAU  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 


chocl 


STUDENT'S  SCHOOL  ATTITUDE  3CAIE 


/ 


Student's  Name 


n+''f‘n 


icial  Class  Grade 


Length  of  time  this  student  has  been  in  your  class;  From. 


Teacher's  Name 
to 


month 


month 


Instructions:  Rate  pupil  from  1  to  7  according  to  the  one  category  that  describes 

him  best.  Rate  attitude  only.  Disregard  academic  achievement.  Place  a  check 
the  box  next  to  the  rating  which  you  think  best  applies  to  this  student  as  he  was 
in  September  1964.  Place  a  check  in  the  box  next  to  tne  rating  which  you  think 
best  applies  to  this  student  as  he  now  is  (May  1966).  There  should  be  only  one 
check  in  each  column. 


Highly 
motivated , 
No 

rebellion 


Sept.  '65 

1.  Positive  attitude  toward  education;  highly  motivated, 
responds  to  authority  without  hostility;  m.akes  friends 
easily;  reliable;  trustworthy;  seldom  absent  without  an  D 
acceptable  excuse. 


May 


66 


Clearly  2. 
motivated , 
Little  or  no 
rebellion 


Generally  exhibits  positive  attitude  reward  education 
but  falls  short  of  inclusion  in  the  first  category 
(above);  generally  reliable;  occasionally  absent  or 
late  without  an  acceptable  excuse. 


More  3-  Somewhat  withdrawn  but  seems  interested  in  school 

motivation  most  of  the  time;  is  not  generally  rebellious;  us¬ 
ually  responds  to  authority  without  hostility;  may 
have  one  or  two  friends  bur  is  not  very  sociable; 
does  not  usually  go  out  of  his  way  to  please  others; 
lateness  and  half-day  absences  majr  total  about  10  or 
20  for  the  school  year;  not  very  reliable;  falls 
behind  in  homework  assignments. 


Some 

mot ivation 
Some 

rebellion 


4.  Not  consistent  in  attitude  to  school;  teacher  is  un¬ 
certain  of  his  ability;  shows  rebellion  and  hostility 
at  times  while  at  other  times  appears  to  be  cooper¬ 
ative;  often  late;  often  absent  whole  or  half -days  ; 
has  some  friends  but  does  not  seem  to  form  close 
relationships  with  peers. 


More 

rebellion 

than 

motivation 


5.  Generally  a  negative  attitude  to  school;  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  serious  ’’acting  out"  pupil  but  showrs 
more  rebelliousness  than  cooperatiA'eness ;  often  late; 
often  absent;  teacher  feels  he  will  probably  drop 
out  of  school. 
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Clearly 
rebellious , 
Little  or  no 
mot ivation 


Highly  7 

rebellious , 

No  motiva¬ 
tion 


STUDENT'S  SCHOOL  ATTITUDE  SCALE 
( continued) 


.  Has  record  of  "acting  out”  in  and  out  of  school; 
probable  drop  out;  negative  attitude;  rarely 
cooperates;  his  friends  are  rebellious  also; 
clearly  not  interested  in  school  and  at  best 
is  barely  containable  in  classroom;  often 
absent;  often  late. 

Absent  or  late  more  than  50  times  a  year;  no 
respect  for  authority;  remains  in  school  only 
because  he  is  forced  to  do  so;  disrupts  the 
class;  is  not  containable  in  class. 


n  D 

JJ  D 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NE¥  YOPX 
BUREAU  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PLSE.AECH 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  COMPLETING  TILE  PUPIL  DATA  FORIi 

The  following  instructions  give  the  directions  for  completing  each  item  on  the 
attached  Pupil  Data  Form. 

I  Student ' s  Name 

1.  Print  the  Student's  Name  -  Last  nam.e ,  first  name. 

II  Grade 

1.  Enter  the  grade  in  which  the  student  is  at  present  (e.g.,  tth,  5th,  6th,  etc.). 

Ill  Type  of  Program 

THIS  SECTION  APPLIES  TO  JUNIOR  GUIDANCE  PROGRAMS  ONLY. 

1.  Using  the  following  code  indicate  the  type  of  program  in  which  the  student 
is  enrolled: 

C  -  closed  register 
0  -  open  register 
H  -  halfway  classes 
IV  How  Long  in  the  Program 

1.  Enter  the  total  number  of  months  the  student  has  been  in  the  program. 

2.  This  total  will  be  composed  of: 

a  -  the  number  of  m.onths  the  student  was  in  the  program  last  school 
year  (maxim.um  number  is  lO) . 

b  -  the  n'umber  of  months  the  student  was  in  the  program  this  school 
year  (maxim'um  number  is  9)  • 

c  -  if  the  student  was  in  the  program  for  less  than  one  (l)  month, 
this  time  is  to  be  recorded  as  one  (l)  month. 

V  FLAP  TNG 

Under  "Oct,  ‘65"  enter  the  Vocabulary  and  Comprehension  scores  (in  grade  equiva¬ 


lents)  for  the  City-Wide  Reading  Test.  Enter  the  date  the  test  was  given. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  COMPLETLNG  THE  PUPIL  DATA  FCRI^ 

( continued) 

(Note:  Enter  the  City -Wide  Reading  Test  scores  even  if  the  tests  were 

administered  at  a  time  later  than  the  scheduled  City-V71de  October  date,) 

2.  Disregard  the  columns  headed  May  ' 66 ■ 

VI  Mathematics 

1.  If  the  student  has  taken  either  the  Metropolitan  Mathematics  _or  the  Iowa 
Test  of  Basic  Skills  (Math),  enter  the  grade  equivalents  for  Comprehension 
and  Reasoning  under  the  appropriate  columns .  Enter  the  date  the  test  was 
given. 

VII  Average  Merk 

1.  Add  the  final  marks  for  Eng.  (Language  Arts),  S.S.  (Social  Studies),  and 
Sci.  (Science)  for  the  school  year  64-65.  Divide  by  3  and  enter  the  average 
mark  in  the  column  headed  '64- ’65. 

2.  Add  the  latest  available  marks  for  Eng.  (Language  Arts  ),  S,S.  (Social 
Studies),  and  Sci.  (Science)  for  the  school  year  ‘65 -'66.  Divide  by  3 
and  enter  the  average  mark  in  the  column  ?ieaded  '65 -'66. 

¥111  Attendance 

1.  Last  School  Year.  Enter  the  V/hole  D''ys  Absent,  Half  Days  Absent,  and  Times 
Late  in  the  appropriate  columns  for  the  school  year  '64- '65. 

2.  This  School  Year.  Enter  the  Whole  Days  Absent,  Half  Days  Absent,  and  Times 
Late  in  the  appropriate  columns  for  the  school  year  '65 -'66. 
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Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  liev  York  6/3/66 

OEFICE  CE  SPECIi\L  SERVICES 

Bureau  for  the  Education  of  Socially  Maladjusted  Children 
REPORT  OF  SPECIAL  SCI-IOOLS  ON  FUrIL  ACCOETOIEG  -  I96P-I966 


SLTEdYRY 

SCHOOLS 


Principal 


School 


joro 


Date 


*  1.  Total  nijonber  of  individual  pupils  on  register  at  any  time  between 

June  1,  1965  and  May  27,  19660 

2.  Register  as  of  May  27,  19fc'6 . 

*  3-  N'ornber  of  pupils  returned  during  school  year  to  a  regular  U.Y. 

City  school;  El. _ JrHS _ ^ACAD.HS _ ^\^0C.PI3 _ 

Tot al; 

4.  Number  of  pupils  graduated  to  regular  ACAD.KS _ _ 

VOC.HS _ in  June  1965-  Total; 

5 .  Number  of  pupils  eligible  and  expected  to  be  graduated 
to  a  regular  academic  or  vocational  h.s.  in  June  1966 

*  6.  Nijunber  returned  to  a  custodial  institution  or  training  school 

(public  or  private) . 

*  7-  Number  committed  to  a  training  school  both  public  or  private, 

e.g.,  NY  State  Tr,  School,  Lincoln  Hall,  etc. 

*  8.  Number  discharged  who  received  employment  certificates. 

*  9®  Number  discharged  as  over  17  years „ 

*  10.  Number  transferred  to  another  Special  School. 

LI,  Nimber  discharged  to  a  private  or  parochial  school, 

*  12,  Number  transferred  to  a  "400"  school, 

*  13.  Nimiber  exempted  from  instruction  by  BoC,Qe  or  other 

recognized  agency, 

*  lU,  Number  discharged  to  a  State  Hospital,  e,g,, 

Rockland  State,  etc, 

*  15 «  Nijimber  returned  to  a  State  Hospital, 

*  16,  Number  discharged  as  "not  found"  by  Attendance  Bur  eau 

^  17«.  Number  discharged  to  an  out "Of “town  address, 

*  18,  Number  discharged  to  Home  Instruction, 

*  19,  Number  discharged  for  any  other  reason®  (Please 

give  details  on  back  or  attached  sheet), 

20,  Number  of  pupils  presently  on  register  who  were 
on  register  as  of  September  17,  19^5® 

21.  Of  the  number  given  on  Line  No,  20,  how  many  achieved  a 
growth  of  one  year  or  more  in  reading  since  September 
17,  19^5  based  on  a  standardized  test? 
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(Continued) 

22,  Oi  the  numoer  giv^n  on  .. -ine  cj,  '':ov,r  many  a-rhieved  a 
growth  of  hetw^.voi  or^v-n^i.  . -'un  an:  .v,  _uij.  :v..ar  in 
I'eading  sin;.e  ncpt.mh.-'*  * :>n  £  .^nondardized 
test? 

,  23®  Of  the  rnunher  givnm  .'O  ..h:,,  2'  ,  .r  m-:..'.;;  arhieved.  an 

attendance  iV'-orc  o.'  n:.:n  nhan  nay;:  ji  unsxcused 

absencej  Zogoy  trma::' :y  ,  n<,n  .nvic-n. 

24®  Of  the  r!innl''ei'  gi.wr:  Jj..  2.%  ho.r  many  pupils  are 

I  mahing  an  accrpnaojo  o-nhavd  oo  the  Special 

Schools  ? 

I 

I  25®  Of  the  nuLm}.-ei'  .'en  on  _  ..r.  .  E  n®  ■  ,  :.  ,)V  xany  are  rsiaking 

ii  or  have  made  an  a^-.  op"..;.iL,:.:  .■ _  m  a.  Jnev.x;^ni.  to 

the  Gpecial  Sor.cu-lo  - 

26®  Total  nnum'-er  oi  ^^:ann.-:'..  ..v.  ,  mo  :  (inn:,  i.’  -ng  guidance 
counselor,  rsaar.np  i fn..rn,anT  enop,  re“ 

source,  moimi'lnn  ,  -nn. ,  x..:,.  ^  '  a  on 

May  273  1,96c®  ir:.l..nn  in  : ^  ■  Ui  1;;  ,i'mn>:.cd  posi^ 

tions®  Y.yl3].t 

I  27®  Days  por  weeh  oi  :lir:n., at  .r.n.,  -..i.  n-rvi,  s" 

Psychiatric"': _ i.y  .>l^n.^ni  ___  _ 

Social  vJorlex' _ 1.  ■  ■nl  io  io^-- _ ..  nnjol  Dunce _ 

Answers  gJvon  on  linn,,:  xnn'h.  i  ;:in-  cn  {*)  iinn."  he  for 
the  period  hetene:;  J.<,n'  1^  199  v,  1  ihy  ,  2.96c® 

PLEASE  RijTcRA  Thin  rvin  i .■  V9  A:-:?:  ih  ;'R  flEORE  FRIDAY, 
JUDE  17,  1^6  TO"!h:iflT'  ’iA.ii'jlj" 
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Educational  Practices  Division 
Nathan  Brown,  Associate  Director 


Evaluation  of  New  York  City  School  District  educational 
"projects  funded  under  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
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Introduction 

Between  1950  and  i960  New  York  City's  total  white  population  decreased  by  12.9  per 
:ent  while  the  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  population  increased  72.5  per  cent.  Accordingly, 
luring  these  years  there  was  considerable  change  in  the  ethnic  composition  of  pupils 
snrolled  in  the  city's  public  schools. 

The  Board  of  Education  recently  made  available  certain  findings  of  the  latest, 

1965  school  census.  According  to  the  figures  reported  in  The  New  York  Times;  the 
number  of  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  children  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  rose  by 
36,500.  At  the  same  time,  the  exodus  of  non-Negro  and  non-Puerto  Rican  children 
amounted  to  25,000.  While  these  fluctuations  did  not  greatly  affect  the  total  size 
of  pupil  registration  in  New  York  City,  they  did  result  in  shifts  in  the  distribution 
of  the  school  population  within  the  city. 

It  has  been  noted  that  schools  in  transitional  neighborhoods  characterized  by 
changing  residential  patterns,  changing  ethnic  composition  and  increasing  numbers  of 
low-income  families  may  fall  below  certain  educational  standards  of  achievement  and 
eventually  require  a  great  amount  of  special  support  in  the  fon:’.  of  additional  per¬ 
sonnel,  funds  and  services.  These  special  service  schools  are  costly  to  maintain. 

The  "transitional  school"  program  represents  one  attempt  to  maintain  the  current 
status  of  the  integrated  schools  in  borderline  neighborhoods  that  exist  in  New  York 
City;  the  major  objective  of  the  program,  "A  Special  Enrichment  Program  Geared  to 
Excellence  for  Schools  in  Transitional  Areas"  is  to  "stem  the  tide  of  emigration 
of  white  middle  class  families  by  providing  schools  with  such  superior  services  that 

n2 

one  would  be  reluctant  to  move." 

^Buder,  L.  Racial  patterns  shift  in  schools.  The  New  York  Times,  Tuesday,  June  7, 

1966 ,  p .  1 . 

Project  description  prepared  by  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education  for  ^ A  Special 
Enrichment  Program  Geared  to  Excellence  for  Schools  in  Transitional  Areas. 
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General  Description  of  the  Program 
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Under  the  provisions  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  (ESEA),  Title  I, 
a  total  of  116  selected  public  elementary  and  junior  high  schools  were  granted  positions, 
to  be  paid  by  ESEA  funds,  for  additional  personnel  for  the  school  year  I965-66.  These 
personnel  were  to  provide  an  enriched  program  of  educational  experiences.  Specifically, 
the  goals  of  the  program  are  stated  as  follows;^ 

"1.  To  increase  proficiency  in  reading  and  arithmetic  by  providing  special 
remedial  teachers. 

2.  To  increase  general  achievement  by  providing  tutorial  services  both 
during  and  after  the  regular  school  day. 

3.  To  increase  interest  in  and  motivation  for  school  by  providing  a 
variety  of  special  classes  and  clubs  both  during  and  after  school. 

h.  To  increase  the  general  adjustment  and  mental  hygiene  by  providing 
increased  guidance  services. 

5.  To  increase  motivation  and  appreciation  for  reading  by  offering 
improved  library  facilities. 

6.  To  increase  community  pride  in  the  schools  by  providing  for  active 
participation  by  parents  in  the  school  program." 

In  summary,  the  basic  program  during  1965-66  consisted  of  the  allocation  of  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  professional  positions  to  selected  schools  with  the  suggestion  that  these 
personnel  be  used  to  reduce  class  size,  to  initiate  or  expand  corrective  reading  pro¬ 
grams,  to  provide  instruction  by  subject  matter  specialists,  to  set  up  special  guidance 
classes  and  to  increase  counseling  services,  to  expand  libraries  and  to  facilitate 
special  classes  and  clubs  both  during  and  after  school. 

Description  of  the  Evaluation 

All  information  for  this  interim  evaluation  of  the  transitional  school  program 
was  made  available  to  the  Center  for  Urban  Education  by  the  New  York  City  Board  of 
Education. 

^Ibid 
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The  actual  preparation  of  questionnaires  and  the  collection  of  data  were  supervised  by 
Dr.  Herbert  N.  Hoffman  of  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research.  Special  appreciation  is 
due  to  Dr.  Joseph  Justman,  Mr.  Joseph  Krevisky  and  Mr.  George  VJeinberg  of  the  Center 
for  Urban  Education  for  their  suggestions  and  support.  Miss  Linda  Bancke,  Mrs.  Nancy 
Cardozo  and  the  entire  staff  of  the  Center  greatly  facilitated  the  analysis  of  data 
and  the  preparation  of  this  report. 

This  evaluation  has  two  primary  purposes;  (l)  to  describe  in  number  and  kind  the 
additional  ESEA  positions  assigned  to  the  schools  and  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the 
influence  of  these  personnel  on  school  programs,  services  and  activities,  and  (2)  to 
determine  the  effects  of  these  personnel,  if  any,  on  the  academic  performance,  work 
habits,  attitudes  and  motivations  of  the  pupils.  Whenever  feasible,  data  were  col¬ 
lected  for  the  total  of  ll6  schools,  79  elementary  and  37  junior  high  schools.  A 
sample,  consisting  of  25  elementary  and  10  junior  high  schools,  was  selected  at  ran¬ 
dom  to  provide  a  smaller  group  of  schools  in  those  instances  where  there  was  not  ample 
time  to  collect  data  for  the  total  population  of  schools. 

The  following  data  were  collected; 

1.  Principals'  Questionnaires.  In  May  I966  a  questionnaire  was  sent  to 
the  116  transitional  schools.  A  copy  of  this  questionnaire  can  be  found  in  Appendix 
A.  In  addition  to  enumerating  the  positions  they  were  able  to  fill,  these  principals 
were  asked  to  evaluate  changes  in  school  programs,  pupil  assignment  and  behavior, 

■narental  attitude,  teacher  morale,  etc.,  resiilting  from  the  assignment  of  ESEA  funded 
positions.  The  results  of  this  questionnaire  provided  the  basis  for  the  first  part 
of  the  analysis. 

2.  Scale  for  Teacher  Rating  of  Pupils.  Upon  receipt  of  the  Principals' 
questionnaire,  rating  scales  were  sent  to  both  ESEA  and  non-ESEA  personnel  in  the  sample 
schools.  A  copy  of  the  "Scale  for  Teacher  Rating  of  Pupils"  is  appended  (see  appendix  B.) 
Teachers  were  asked  to  rate  pupil  attitudes,  habits  and  adjustments  at  the  beginning 

and  end  of  the  school  year. 
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3-  Fthnic  Data.  The  number  and  percentage  of  Negro,  Puerto  Rican  and  other 


pupils  on  register  as  of  October  31  of  1963,  1964  ana  1965  were  collected  for  the 
total  of  116  schools.  Since  comparable  ethnic  data  is  not  yet  available  for  1966, 
it  is  noL  possible  to  determine  the  effects  of  the  transitional  school  program  on 
its  primary  objective,  "stemming  the  tide  of  white  emigration."  Instead,  the  ethnic 
data  are  included  to  describe  the  c^lrrent  integrated  status  of  the  schools  selected 
to  participate  in  the  program. 

4.  Reading  Achievement  Data.  Mean  trade  equivalent  scores  based  on  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  City-Wide  Metropolitan  Reading  Achievement  Tests  administered  in  April 
1965,  October  I965  and  May  I966  were  obtained  for  the  25  sample  elementary  schools. 

Test  results  were  available  for  grades  2-6.  The  transitional  school  program  began  in 
September  1965;  the  October  I965  reading  scores  reflect  the  performance  of  the  pupils 
early  in  the  program.  Year  end  scores,  based  on  the  results  of  the  achievement  test 
administered  at  the  elementary  school  level  in  May  1966  will  be  used  to  determine 
rate  of  growth  of  pupils  in  the  program  and  will  also  be  compared  with  the  achievement 
level  of  pupils  in  the  same  schools  in  April  1965 >  the  year  before  the  program  was 
initiated. 

At  the  junior  high  school  level,  mean  grade  equivalent  scores  were  obtained  for 
grades  7-9  in  the  ten  sample  schoo]  Results  of  the  reading  achievement  tests  ad¬ 
ministered  in  January  1965 »  October  I965  and  May  I966  are  available  for  comparison. 

5.  Arithmetic  Achievement  Data.  The  Iowa  Basic  Skills  Arithmetic  Test  was 
administered  to  grades  4  and  6  only.  Mean  ^rade  equivalent  scores  for  the  March  1965 
and  February  I966  administration  are  available  for  fourth  graders  in  the  25  sample 
elementary  schools.  Sixth  grade  scores  were  also  collected  for  the  pupils  in  the  sample 
schools;  these  arithmetic  scores  are  based  on  achievement  tests  administered  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  1965  and  February  1966.  No  arithmetic  achievement  test  data  is  systematically 
collected  at  the  junior  high  school  level. 
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6.  Class  size  Data.  One  of  the  primary  procedures  emphasized  in  the  transi¬ 
tional  school  program  is  the  reduction  of  class  size  in  order  to  facilitate  enrich¬ 
ment  of  the  school  program.  Average  class  size  in  grades  2-6  for  the  sample  elementary 
schools,  and  grades  7-9  in  the  sample  J\inior  high  schools,  were  obtained  for  the 
school  years  1965-66  (the  year  the  program  was  in  effect)  and  1964-65  (the  year  prior 
to  the  start  of  the  program).  Average  class  size  was  obtained  for  each  grade  for  each 
year  at  the  beginning  of  that  school  year  and  at  the  end.  Comparisons  of  changes  in 
average  class  size  will  be  presented. 

7.  Attendance  Data.  The  per  cent  of  attendance  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
1965-66  for  each  grade  2-6  in  the  sample  elementary  schools  was  comnuted.  Comparable 
attendance  scores  were  available  for  the  school  year  prior  to  the  program.  Comparisons 
will  be  made  of  changes  in  per  cent  attendance.  Similar  attendance  data  are  available 
for  grades  7-9  of  the  sample  junior  high  schools. 

Description  of  The  Schools  in  the  Program 

Distribution  by  Borough; 

Seventy-nine  elementary  and  37  junior  high  schools  received  additional  positions 
during  1965-66  as  part  of  the  transitional  school  program.  The  distribution  of  the 
schools  by  borough,  both  total  and  cample  groups,  is  presented  in  Tables  1  and  2 
respectively.  A  complete  list  of  the  individual  schools  as  specified  in  the  official 
contract  is  contained  in  Appendix  2.  Twenty-three  elementary  schools  (29  per  cent) 
and  16  junior  high  schools  (43  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  junior  high  schools) 
are  special  service  schools  in  addition  to  being  transitional  schools.  It  is  antici¬ 
pated  that  at  least  two  more  schools  will  be  special  service  schools  for  the  1966-67 
school  year.  (See  Table  l)  There  is  no  apparent  explanation  of  why  any  special 
service  school  should  be  included  in  the  program  ^since,  theoretically,  transitional 
schools  receive  fewer  services  than  special  service  schools.  Ideally,  the  special 
service  designation  would  nave  provided  an  excellent  indication  of  the  success  with 

Although  the  office  of  Elementary  Schools  of  the  Board  of  Education  lists  56  transi¬ 
tional  schools,  the  nroject  description  submitted  to  the  Title  I  coordinator  includes 
23  additional  special  service  schools,  hinging  the  total  ntmber  of  elementary  schools  in 
the  program  to  79*  It  was  decided  to  base  the  evaluation  on  the  conditions  stated  in  the 
project  description. 
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'Geographic  Distribution  of  Transitional  Elementary  and  Junior  High  Schools  Receiving 

pESEA  Fimds. 


Borough 

Elementary 

Total 

Schools  (N=79) 
Special 
Service 

Non -Special 
Service 

Manhattan 

16 

13 

3 

Bronx 

19 

3 

16 

Brooklyn 

20 

7 

37 

Queens 

23 

0 

23 

Richmond 

1 

0 

1 

Total 

79 

23(29%) 

56(71%) 

Jxinior 

Total 


High  Schools 
Special 
Service 


(N=37) 

Non -Special 
Service 


3 

10 

17 

7 

0 

31 


2 

2 

11 

1 

16(4^0 ) 


1 

8 

6 

6 

0 

2l(57fo) 


which  the  transitional  school  program  maintained  the  current  educational  status  of  the 
schools . 

The  schools  are  not  distributed  equally  byborough;  Queens  has  the  largest  number  of 
transitional  elementary  schools,  followed  by  Brooklyn,  the  Bronx,  and  Manhattan.  Richmond 

I 

has  one  elementary  school  in  the  program.  With  the  exception  of  Richmond  whose  total 
school  population  is  11.6  per  cent  non-white,  there  is  a  direct  relationship  between 
I  number  of  transitional  schools  by  borough  and  non -white  school  population  ty  boroxigh. 

i 

I  The  total  non -white  population  in  Queens  is  23.9  per  cent,  in  Brookj.vn  U9.6  per  cent, 
j  g 

'  in  the  Bronx  6O.6  per  cent  and  in  Manhattan  71.5  per  cent.  Tt  would  seem  that  the 
■  schools  were  actually  selected  from  areas  where  the  ethnic  composition  is  such  that 
'  integration  in  the  schools  could  be  achieved. 

Twenty-five  elementary  schools  and  10  junior  high  schools  representing  respectively 
a  32  per  cent  and  a  27  per  cent  sample  were  selected  for  analysis.  The  distribution 
I  of  the  sample  schools  by  borough  is  similar  to  the  distribution  of  the  total  group;  the 
major  difference  is  in  the  junior  high  school  sample  where  60  per  cent  of  the  schools 
are  special  service  schools.  (See  Table  Tl) 
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Geographic  Distribution  of  the  Sample  Elementary  and  Junior  High 


Schools 

Receiving  ESEA 

Funds  under 

the  Transitional 

School  Program 

Elementary  Schools 

(N  =25) 

Junior 

High  Schools 

(N  =  10) 

Special 

Non-Special 

Special 

Non-Special 

Total 

Service 

Service 

Total 

Service 

Service 

Manhattan 

2 

2 

0 

3 

2 

1 

Bronx 

4 

2 

2 

3 

1 

2 

Brooklyn 

8 

2 

6 

4 

3 

1 

Queens 

11 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

Richmond 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

10 

0 

0 

Total 

25^ 

6 

19 

6 

4 

This  represents  a  32  per  cent  sample  of  the  total  number  of  elementary  schools 

p 

These  10  schools  equal  27  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  junior  high  schools 
Ethnic  Composition 

Ethnic  data  were  collected  for  the  total  group  of  schools;  the  number  and 
percentage  of  Negroes,  Puerto  Ricans  and  others  on  the  school  register  as  of  October  31? 
1963,  1964  and  1965  are  summarized  in  Tables  3  and  4,  for  the  elementary  and  junior  high 
schools  respectively.  The  data  is  tabulated  separately  for  the  special  service  and  non¬ 
special  service  schools  as  well  as  for  the  combined  total;  in  addition,  the  ethnic 
distribution  in  the  sample  schools  is  also  presented. 

There  has  been  a  year-to-year  increase  in  the  total  number  of  pupils  on  register  in  th 
79  transitional  elementary  schools  (see  Table  3)'  From  I963  to  1964  the  total  population 
in  these  schools  increased  by  3-1  per  cent;  from  1964-65  there  was  a  smaller,  1.6  per 
cent,  increase.  For  the  group  of  sample  schools,  there  was  an  increase  in  total 
register  of  2.1  per  cent  from  I963  to  1964  and  a  0.1  per  cent  increase  from  1964  to 
1965.  Only  the  special  service  schools  showed  a  decrease  in  total  population  from 
1963  to  1964. 
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Table  III 


Number  and  Percentage  of  Negro,  Puerto  Rican  and  Others  in  the  Elementary  Schools 
in  the  Transitional  School  Program,  1963>  1964,  1965* 


Number  and  Percentage  on  Register 


Elementary  Schools 

Oct . 

1963 

Oct . 

1964 

Oct . 

1965 

Per  Cent 
Change 

Per  Cent 
Change 

N 

I0 

N 

i 

N 

I0 

1963-1964 

1964-1965 

Total  Elementary 
Schools  (N=79) 

83454 

100.0 

86051 

100.0 

87474 

100.0 

+3.1 

+1.6 

Negro 

26681 

32.0 

30584 

35.4 

33061 

37.8 

+10.1 

+8.1 

Puerto  Rican 

15232 

18.2 

16318 

19.0 

18767 

2j..4 

+7.4 

+15.0 

Other 

4154i 

49.8 

39149 

45 .6 

35646 

40.8 

-5.7 

-8.9 

Special  Service 
Schools  (N=23) 

24276 

100.0 

24i66 

100.0 

24910 

100. u 

-0.5 

"3.1 

Negro 

7182 

29.6 

7251 

30.0 

7265 

29.6 

+1.0 

+1.6 

Puerto  Rican 

9883 

40.7 

10146 

42.0 

11074 

44.4 

+2.7 

+9.1 

Other 

7211 

29.7 

6769 

28.0 

6471 

26.0 

-6.1 

-4.4 

Non-Special  Service 

Schools  (n=56) 

59178 

100.0 

61885 

100.0 

62564 

100.0 

+4.6 

+1.1 

Negro 

19499 

32.9 

23333 

37.7 

25696 

4l.l 

+19.7 

+10.1 

Puerto  Rican 

5349 

9.1 

6172 

10,0 

7693 

12.3 

+15.4 

+24.6 

Other 

34330 

58.0 

32380 

52.3 

29175 

46.6 

-5.7 

-9.9 

Sample  Schools  (N=2^)  28136 

100.0 

28726 

100,0 

28760 

100.0 

+2.1 

+0.1 

Negro 

10756 

38.2 

12218 

42.5 

12755 

44.4 

+13.6 

+4.4 

Puerto  Rican 

4758 

16.9 

5115 

17.8 

6221 

21.6 

+7.5 

+21.6 

12624  44.9  11395  39-7  9784  34.0  -9-7  -l4.1 


Other 
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The  Negro  popiilation  has  tended  to  increase;  for  the  total  group,  the  most 
dramatic  increase  occured  between  1963  and  1964.  The  Puerto  Rican  population 
in  these  schools  has  also  increased  from  18  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
in  1963  to  about  21  per  cent  in  1965-  The  "other"  population  decreased  from 
approximately  50  per  cent  in  I963  to  about  4l  per  cent  in  1965  for  the  total 
group,  and  from  about  45  per  cent  in  I963  to  34  per  cent  in  1965  for  the  25 
schools  in  the  sample  group.  The  greatest  decrease  in  "others"  was  in  the 
group  of  sample  schools.  It  is  interesting  that  the  special  service  schools, 
predominantly  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  (approximately  70  per  cent  of  the  total 
population),  tend  to  be  most  stable  with  respect  to  changes  in  ethnic  compo¬ 
sition. 

Comparable  data  for  the  junior  high  schools  is  presented  in  Table  4  below. 
Unlike  the  situation  at  the  elementary  level,  the  total  register  in  the  junior 
high  schools  has  decreased,  0.1  per  cent  from  1963  to  1964  and  by  5-4  per  cent 
from  1964  to  1965.  The  decrease  is  especially  consistent  in  the  group  of  special 
service  junior  high  schools.  For  the  sample  schools,  from  I963  to  1964,  the 
ir.crease  in  total  register  was  0.5  per  cent;  there  was  a  decrease  of  2.6  per 
cent  from  1964  to  I965. 

At  the  junior  high  school  level,  the  Puerto  Rican  population  has  consis¬ 
tently  increased,  both  in  number  and  percentage.  The  largest  change  in  ethnic 
composition  has  been  in  the  percentage  of  Others  on  register.  For  the  total 
group  of  schools,  others  accounted  for  58  per  cent  of  the  population  in  I963  and 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  population  in  1965*  In  the  group  of  sample  schools, 

51  per  cent  of  the  population  in  1963  was  other  and  in  1965  45  per  cent.  Only 
in  the  group  of  non-special  service  schools  does  the  number  of  others  constitute 
a  majority,  accounting  for  68  per  cent  of  the  total  population  in  1963  and  62 
per  cent  of  the  total  population  in  1965*  (see  table  4). 
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Table  rv 


Number  and  Percentage  of  Negro,  Puerto  Rican  and  Others  in  the  Jiinior  High 
School  in  the  Transitional  School  Program,  1963}  1964,  1965. 


; Junior  High  Schools 

Oct . 

1963 

Oct . 

1964 

Oct.  1965 

Per  Cent 
Change 

Per  Cent 
Change 

1 

N 

I0 

N 

I0 

N 

I0 

1963-64 

1964-65 

Total  Junior  High 
Schools  ('■'1=37) 

56714 

100.0 

56645 

100.0 

53563 

100.0 

-0.1 

-5.4 

Negro 

13787 

24.3 

15029 

26.5 

14803 

27.6 

+9.3 

-1.4 

Puerto  Rican 

9849 

17.4 

11070 

19.6 

11723 

21.9 

+12.3 

+5.9 

Other 

33078 

58.3 

30546 

53.9 

27037 

50.5 

-7.7 

-11.1 

Special  Service 

Schools  (n=16) 

23893 

100.0 

23387 

100.0 

22305 

100.0 

-2.1 

-4.6 

Negro 

6053 

25.3 

6l44 

26.3 

6442 

28.9 

+1.5 

+4.9 

Puerto  Rican 

7249 

30.4 

8077 

34.5 

8254 

37.0 

+11.4 

+2.2 

Other 

10591 

44.3 

9166 

39.2 

7609 

34.1 

-13.5 

-17.0 

Non -Special  Service 
Schools  (N=21) 

32821 

100.0 

33258 

100.0 

31258 

100.0 

’-t.3 

-6.0 

Negro 

7734 

23.6 

8885 

26.7 

8361 

26.7 

■^14.9 

-5.9 

Puerto  Rican 

2600 

7.9 

2993 

9.0 

3469 

11.1 

+15.1 

+15.9 

Other 

22487 

68.5 

21380 

64.3 

19428 

62.2 

-4.9 

-9.1 

Sample  Schools  (N=10) 

14358 

100.0 

14427 

100.0 

14045 

100.0 

+0.5 

-2.6 

Negro 

2516 

17.5 

2529 

17.5 

2460 

17.5 

+0.5 

-2.7 

Puerto  Rican 

4491 

31.3 

4910 

34.0 

5318 

37.9 

+9.3 

+8.3 

Other 

7351 

51.2 

6988 

48.5 

6267 

44.6 

-4.9 

-10.3 
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By  1965  elementary  schools  in  the  Transitional  program  are  38  per  cent  Negro, 
21  per  cent  Puerto  Rican  and  about  4l  per  cent  others.  During  the  two  years  prior 

to  the  start  of  the  program  there  had  been  an  increase  in  both  the  Negro  and  Puerto 

Rican  populations  and  a  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  others  on  register.  At 
the  junior  high  school  ieve  s ,  about  50  per  cent  of  the  population  was  "other" 
at  the  beginning  of  the  program  year.  Although  the  total  junior  high  school  re¬ 
gister  has  decreased  during  the  past  two  years,  there  has  been  a  consistent 

increase  in  the  number  and  percentage  of  Puerto  Ricans. 

The  primary  effects  of  the  transitional  school  program,  to  maintain  the 
integrated  status  of  these  schools,  caji  not  be  estimated  until  the  results  of  the 
October  I966  census  are  available.  However,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  current  pro¬ 
ject,  no  matter  how  successful  diiring  its  first  year  of  operation,  will  have  im¬ 
mediate  and  observable  effects  on  the  housing  patterns  and  hence  on  the  ethnic 
composition  of  the  neighborhoods  and  of  the  schools. 

Analysis  of  ESEA  Posit i ons  Assigned,  Received  and  Filled  in  The  Elementary 
and  Jiinior  High  Schools 

Each  of  the  II6  transitional  schools  were  notified,  shortly  prior  to  the 
start  of  the  school  year,  of  the  number  and  kinds  of  positions  available  to  each 
of  them.  Each  principal  was  primarily  responsible  for  filling  these  positions, 
either  from  the  ranks  of  his  own  school  or  from  outside.  In  several  cases  the 
schools  did  not  receive  the  final  authorization  to  fill  all  the  positions 
assigned  to  them,  and  several  schools  were  unable  to  fill  the  positions  because 
of  the  shortage  of  qualified  and  appropriately  Licensed  personnel.  An  analysis 
was  made  of  the  number  of  each  kind  of  position  assigned,  received  and  filled. 

This  analysis  is  based  on  principals'  responses  to  the  first  section  of  a  three- 
page  questionnaire  (see  appendix  A.  ) 

After  a  follow-up  request,  questionnaires  were  returned  by  all  37  junior 
high  school  principals  and  by  78  of  the  79  elementary  schools  principals;  one 
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special  service  elementary  school  principal  in  Manhattan  (non-sample)  did  not  res¬ 
pond.  The  results  for  the  elementary  schools  in  this  section  and  in  the  sections 
following  (effects  on  school  programs,  services  and  activities)  are  based  on  78 
returns . 

Elementary  Schools 

Table  5  summarizes  by  number  and  type,  the  elementary  schools  positions  as¬ 
signed,  received  and  filled. 

7 

The  total  number  of  positions  assigned  was  439*  Of  these  439  positions, 

96.6  per  cent  or  421.4  positions  received  final  authorization;  openings  for  393*4 
or  89.6  per  cent  of  the  assigned  positions  were  eventually  filled,  although  several 
were  not  filled  until  February  or  March  of  the  1965-66  school  year.  In  the  sample 
elementary  schools  about  31  per  cent  of  the  ESEA  personnel  were  employed  by  the 
transitional  school  as  of  January  I966. 

While  one  school  was  assigned  as  many  as  13  additional  positions,  on  the 
average  of  the  78  elementary  schools  were  assigned  an  additional  5.63  positions. 

They  were  able  to  fill,  on  the  average,  5.04  positions. 

Sixty-five  of  the  78  schools  received  authorization  to  fill  all  positions;  of 
these,  only  50  were  able  to  fill  all  openings.  In  general,  each  school  was  allotted 
somev/hat  more  than  one  person  to  be  used  to  reduce  class  size,  one  corrective 
reading  teacher,  and  19  teachers  assigned  for  other  remedial  instruction. 

Based  on  the  percentage  positions  filled,  the  elementary  schoojs  tended  most 
frequently  to  fill  the  positions  of  Assistant -to-Principal,  Non-Eugiisn  Coordinator 
(N-1) ,  Auxiliary  Teacher,  School  Secretary,  Remedial  Personnel  including  CRT,  Music, 
and  Classroom  Teachers.  Schools  were  less  likely,  in  general,  to  fill  the  positions 
of  Guidance  Counselor,  Science  Teacher,  Health  Education  and  Citizenship  Class 
Teachers.  (See  table  5). 

7 

There  was  a  total  of  442  positions  allocated.  Three  positions,  one  corrective 
Reading  Teacher  (CRT) ,  one  Music  teacher  and  one  remedial  instruction  teacher  were 
assigned  to  the  elementary  school  that  did  not  respond  to  the  questionnaire. 
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Table  5 

Total  and  Average  Number  of  Elementary  School  ESEA  Positions 
Assigned,  Received  and  Filled  under  the  Transitional  School  Program  (N=78) 


ESEA 

Positions 

“  . . .  . . 

Number 

Assigned 

Total 

Number 

To -al 
Numoer 

Per  Cent 
Filled 

Position 

Total  N 

Average  N 

Received 

Filled 

(of 

Assigned) 

School  Secretary 

50 

.64 

49 

49 

9S.alo 

Assistant  to  Principal 

7 

.09 

7 

7 

100.0 

Guidance  Counselor 

30 

.38 

24.4 

23.4 

78.0 

Non -English  Coordinator 

1 

.01 

1 

1 

100.0 

Citizenship  Class 

15 

.19 

14 

12 

80.0 

Library 

10 

.13 

9 

9 

90.0 

Auxiliary  Teacher 

4 

.05 

4 

4 

100.0 

Reduce  Class  Size 

93 

1.18 

85 

85 

91.4 

Corrective  Reading  * 

78 

1.00 

78 

73 

92.3 

Health  Education 

36 

.46 

34 

29 

80.6 

Art 

29 

.37 

29 

24.4 

84.1 

I'^usic 

38 

.49 

40 

35 

92.1 

Science 

34 

.44 

32 

26.6 

78.2 

Remedial  Instruction  * 

15 

.19 

15 

15 

93.7 

Total  Number  Positions* 
Average  Number  Positions 

^39 

5.63 

421 .  - 
5.4o 

593.4 

5.04 

89. 6f. 

*See  Footnote  7. 


Comparable  data  for  the  25  elementary  schools  comprising  the  sample  is 
presented  in  Table  6.  Of  the  total  of  l62  assigned  positions,  93*8  per  cent 
v/ere  received  and  139  or  85.8  per  cenx  of  them  v/ere  filled,  about  U  per  cent  less 
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than  was  filled  in  the  total  group.  The  easiest  positions  to  fill,  as  reflected 
in  the  percentage  filled,  were  Assistant-to-Principal,  Auxiliary  Teacher,  Teachers 
for  Remedial  Instruction  and  Library  and  Art  Teachers.  Tiie  more  difficult  positions 
to  fill  included  Guidance,  Citizenship,  Science  and  Music  teachers.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Music  and  Art  teachers,  the  sample  elementary  schools  are 
similar  to  the  total  group. 

Table  6 

Total  and  Average  Number  of  ESEA  Positions 
Assigned,  Received  and  Filled  in  the  Sample  Elementary  Schools  (N=25) 


ESEA  Positions 


Total 

Total 

Per  Cent 

Number  Assigned 

Number 

Number 

Filled 

Position 

Total  N 

Average  N 

Received 

Filled 

(of 

Assigned) 

School  Secretary 

18 

.72 

17 

17 

9^.4fo 

Assistant  to  Principal 

3 

.12 

3 

3 

100.0 

Guidance  Counselor 

10 

.40 

7 

7 

70.0 

Non-English  Coordinator 

1 

.04 

1 

1 

100.0 

Citizenship  Class 

7 

.28 

6 

4 

57.1 

Library 

4 

.16 

4 

4 

100.0 

Auxiliary  Teacher 

2 

.08 

2 

2 

100.0 

Reduce  Class  Size 

39 

1.56 

35 

35 

89.7 

Corrective  Reading 

25 

1.00 

25 

23 

94.0 

Health  Education 

16 

.64 

16 

13 

81.2 

Art 

9 

.36 

10 

9 

100.0 

Music 

13 

.54 

12 

10 

76.9 

Science 

11 

.44 

10 

7 

63.6 

Remedial  Instruction 

.16 

4 

4 

100.0 

To Lai  Number  Positions 
Average  Number  Positions 

162 

6.48 

152 

6.08 

139 

5.56 

85.8fo 
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Jimior  High  Schools 

Two  hundred  and  eighty  positions  ere  assigned  to  the  37  junior  high  schools 
The  types  of  positions  differ  from  those  allocated  to  the  elementary  schools.  On 
the  average,  each  junior  high  school  was  assigned  1.65  teachers  to  reduce  class 
size,  1.22  library  teachers  and  I.l6  teachers  to  increase  the  number  of  teacher 
preparation  periods.  See  Table  7. 

Table  7 

Total  and  Average  Number  of  Junior  High  School  ESM  Positions 
Assigned,  Received  and  Filled  Under  the  Transitional  School  Program 

\ ^=37) 


ESEA  Positions 


Number 

Assigned 

Total 

Total 

Total 

Average 

Number 

Nximber 

Percent 

Number 

Nimiber 

Received 

Filled 

Filled 

School  Secretary 

40 

1.08 

39.6 

38.2 

95.5% 

Guidance  Counselor 

18 

.49 

17 

15 

83.3 

Laboratory  Assisteuit 

19 

.51 

19 

18 

94.7 

Library 

46 

1.22 

32 

28 

60.9 

Corrective  Reading  Teacher 

18 

.49 

18 

17 

94.4 

Career  Guidance 

34 

.92 

29 

27 

79.4 

Reduce  Class  Size 

6l 

1.65 

58 

50 

82.0 

Preparation  Period 

44 

l.l6 

4o 

38 

86.4 

Total  Number  Positions 

280 

252.6 

231.2 

Average  Number  Positions 

7.57 

6.83 

6.25 
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of  the  total  number  of  assigned  positions,  auchorization  was  received  to  fill 
2^2.6  (90.2  per  cent)  of  them.  Positions  v/ere  filled  in  82. o  per  cent  of  the 
cases.  Twenty-one  of  the  37  schools  received  all  the  positions  a'Llotted;  only 
19  of  them  v;ere  able  to  fill  all  positions. 

Each  junior  high  school  was  allotted,  on  the  average,  an  additional  T-oY 
positions,  somewhat  more  than  the  elementary  schools,  but  tended  to  x'ill  a  smaller 
percentage  of  them.  The  positions  filled  most  readily  were  those  of  secretary, 
laboratory  assistant,  and  CRT;  least  filled  positions  included  library  teachers, 
career  guidance  teachers  and  extra  teachers  to  reduce  class  site  b>'  forming 
additional  classes. 

Table  8 

Total  and  Average  N^xmoer  of  ESEA  Positions  Assigned, 

Received  and  Filled  in  the  Sample  Junior  High  Schools  (N=lO) 


ESEA  Positions 


Positions 

Number 
Total  N 

Assigned 
Average  N 

Total 

Number 

Received 

Total 

Number 

Filled 

Per  Cent 
Filled 

School  Secretary 

11 .0 

1.16 

11.6 

10.6 

91 M 

Guidance  Counselor 

3 

.30 

3 

100.0 

Laboratory  Assistant 

1 

.70 

7 

0 

85.7 

Library 

li. 

1.10 

10 

9 

81.8 

Corrective  Reading  Teacher 

b 

.50 

4 

oO .  0 

Career  Guidance 

■0 

1.00 

b 

b 

50.0 

Reduce  Class  Size 

i:> 

1.50 

15 

lb 

100.0 

Px’eparation  Pex'icd 

17 

1.70 

17 

-b 

87 -b 

Total  N’jmber  Pc.,  i  .'ons 
Average  Number  Positions 

79.0 

7.96 

73.6 

7.30 

0  {  ,0 

6 . 7‘o 

8h.8i 

i 


Tatle  8  presents  similar  data  for  the  ten  sample  junior  high  schools.  This 
group  of  schools  was  assigned  an  average  of  7*96  positions,  received  92.5  per  cent 
of  the  total  assigned  and  filled  about  85  per  cent  of  the  positions  assigned.  The 
sample  schools  had  no  difficulty  in  filling  the  position  of  guidance  counselor  and 
extra  teachers,  but  could  not  readily  fill  the  openings  in  library  and  career 
guidance . 

In  completing  the  questionnaire,  principals  were  given  the  opportunity  to 
comment  on  the  program.  As  expected,  most  of  the  comments  concerned  the  assignment 
of  additional  personnel.  Although  mixed,  reactions  in  general  tended  to  be  favorable; 
anything  extra  is  usually  greeted  by  the  schools  as  a  bonus.  Several  principals 
expressed  "thanks,"  and  many  asked  for  more  positions  next  year.  Many  urged  that 
the  positions  be  made  permanent,  they  are  "an  excellent  boon."  "Not  only  are  these 
people  needed,  but  more  are  needed."  "We  need  all  the  people  we  can  get."  "They 
have  been  a  godsend."  "These  positions  should  be  continued,  retained,  expanded...." 

However,  some  of  the  comments  indicated  some  serious  concern  with  the  manner 
of  assigning  personnel.  While  most  of  the  principals  felt  that  these  positions 
were  "wonderful"  they  expressed  resentments  about  (l)  not  having  been  notified  of  these 
positions  early  enough  in  the  school  year  to  be  able  to  fill  them,  (2)  not  having  been 
informed  about  these  positions  at  all,  (3)  not  having  been  notified  that  these  were 
ESEA  funded  positions,  (4)  not  having  some  of  the  positions  assigned  until  late  in  the 
school  year,  and  (5)  not  having  had  definite  commitments  about  the  final  number  of 
positions  assigned.  Several  respondants  expressed  unfamiliarity  with  the  transitional 
program  and  special  concern  about  the  permanency  of  the  ESEA  positions. 

At  the  elementary  level,  the  specialists  were  often  drafted  into  classrooms 
because  of  the  shortage  of  staff.  Several  of  the  elementary  school  principals 
commented  that  by  creating  these  special  positions  we  are  creating  a  shortage 
of  experienced  classroom  teachers  while  the  most  serious,  already  existing 
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shortage  is  with  obtaining  experienced  classroom  teachers.  Two  principals  in 
particular  felt  it  was  futile  to  create  these  positions  since  it  is  difficult 
to  fill  them.  One  of  the  interesting  problems  brought  about  by  these  additional 
personnel  is  the  increased  strain  created  on  physical  working  space. 

In  general,  the  junior  high  school  principals  were  not  as  enthusiastic  about 
these  positions.  Although  they  generally  welcomed  the  personnel,  they  were  more 
likely  to  be  concerned  with  the  basis  on  which  assignments  were  made.  Several 
strongly  indicated  that  they  should  be  the  ones  to  decide  which  positions  their  schools 
needed  and  how  these  people  should  be  used.  Some  stated  it  less  directly  by 
"volunteering  to  trade  an  assigned  librarian,"  for  example,  "for  a  needed  guidance 
counselor."  Some  principals  also  pointed  to  the  shortage  of  trained  personnel 
necessary  to  fill  the  ESEA  positions. 
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Analysis  of  the  Effects  of  the  ESEA  Positions  on  the 
Programs,  Services  and  Activities  in  the  Schools 

This  section  is  based  on  content  analyses  of  principals'  responses  to 

questions  5?  6,  7  and  10  of  the  questionnaire,  dealing  with  the  effects  of  the 

assigned  personnel  on  the  educational  programs,  services  and  activities  in  the 

8 

school.  In  addition,  the  effects  on  teacher  morale  ( quest j.on  11;  and  parental 
attitude  (question  12)  will  be  considered.  Principals'  responses  to  questions 
8  and  9}  pupil  attitude  and  achievement  will  be  tieated  separately  at  the  end 
of  this  section. 

Effects  on  Schools’  Programs  and  Activities; 

Seventy  of  the  78  elementary  school  principals  indicated  "yes,"  six  checked 
"no"  and  two  principals  did  not  respond  (NR)  to  question  5?  "were  there  any  pro¬ 
grams,  activities  or  curriculimi  adaptations  instituted  in  your  school  that  have 
been  made  possible  as  a  direct  result  of  one  or  more  of  the  additional  positions?" 
Only  those  principals  checking  "yes"  commented  on,  or  described,  these  programs 
and  activities. 

The  descriptive  comments,  in  response  to  question  6,  "if  yes,  please  describe 
the  programs  and  activities,"  indicated  several  categories  of  programs.  These  in¬ 
cluded  library  and  book  programs  (book  fairs,  clubs,  etc.),  art  contests  and  art 
programs,  music  programs  (orchestras,  choruses,  bands,  dance,  etc.),  science  pro¬ 
grams,  guidance  activities,  remedial  reading  activities,  health  education  programs, 

9 

field  day  activities  and  citizenship  classes. 

g 

Returns  are  available  for  all  37  Junior  High  Schools  and  78  of  79  Elementary 
Schools . 

9 

The  Citizenship  Class  Program,  made  possible  through  ESEA  funds  was  initiated 
in  September  I965  in  the  elementary  schools.  This  program  removes  disruptive  chil¬ 
dren  from  regular  classes  by  providing  special  classes  for  them.  Children  may  re¬ 
main  in  citizenship  classes  until  their  behavior  improves  enough  to  return  to  regular 
classrooms . 
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Six  of  the  elementary  school  principals  checking  "yes”  not  describe  any 
specific  programs  and  two  more  did  so  in  vague  terms.  The  remaining  62  yjriaci- 
pals  accounted  for  a  total  of  l66  comments  analyzed  into  content,  categories 
summarized  in  Table  9*  it  is  obvious  that  the  additional  personi.el  were  used 
almost  twice  as  frequently  to  expand  programs  already  in  operation  in  the  schools. 
Only  the  music  and  citizenship  class  programs  were  more  often  initiated  during 
the  transitionaJ.  school  program.  The  music  and  reading  programs  were  most  de¬ 
veloped  as  a  result  of  the  assignment  of  additional  personnel,  although  each 
school  received  on  the  average,  one-half  of  a  music  teacher  (see  Table  5)* 

The  program  content  categories  at  the  junior  high  school  level  differ  from 
the  programs  described  by  the  elementary  school  principals  primarily  because  there 
was  a  difference  in  the  kinds  of  personnel  made  available.  The  categories  and 
frequencies  of  comments  are  summarized  in  Table  10. 

All  junior  high  school  principals  answered  question  5?  32  affirmatively  and 
5  negatively.  Only  26  of  the  32  principals  checking  "yes"  described  specific 
programs  and  activities.  There  were  a  total  of  66  separate  comments  in  each 
program  content  category.  The  additional  ESEA  personnel  were  used  to  augment 
and  expand  programs  already  in  operation  in  the  junior  high  schools.  On  the 
average,  programs  were  expanded  about  five  times  more  often  than  programs  were 
initiated.  Despite  the  difficulty  the  junior  high  school  principals  reported  in 
filling  openings  for  remedial  and  guidance  personnel,  these  programs  were  most 
frequently  developed  as  a  direct  resiiio  of  the  transitional  school  program. 

Question  7j  "Has  there  been  any  enrichment  of  current  programs  or  activi¬ 
ties  as  a  result  of  the  additional  positions?  Please  comment.",  wa*  partly 
answered  by  the  principals  in  response  to  the  previous  questions.  The  responses 
to  question  7  seem  to  reflect  enrichment  of  the  current  overall  school  activities 
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Table  9 

Frequency  of  Programs  and  Activities  Developed  in  the  Elementary 
Schools  as  a  Result  of  the  Transitional  School  Program 


Total  Elementary 

Group 

Total 

Old  Program 
Expanded 

New  Program 
Initiated 

N  Principals  Responding 

76 

N  Principals  Describing  Activities 

62 

Total  Comments 

166 

104 

62 

Frequency  of  Comments: 

Library/Book  Programs 

7 

3 

4 

Art  Programs 

19 

13 

6 

Music  Programs 

44 

15 

29 

Science  Pr^jgrams 

19 

16 

3 

Guidance  Programs 

13 

11 

2 

Reading  Programs 

4o 

30 

10 

Citizenship  Classes 

6 

2 

4 

Health-Athletic  Programs 

15 

11 

4 

Field  Day  Programs 

3 

3 

0 
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Table  10 

Frequency  of  Programs  and  Activities  Developed  in  the  Junior  High 
Schools  as  a  Result  of  the  Transitional  School  Program 


Total 

Total 

Junior  High  i 

Old  Program 
Expanded 

School  Group 

New  Program 
Initiated 

N  Principals  Responding 

37 

"Yes" 

32 

"No" 

5 

N  Principals  Describing 

26 

Total  Comments 

66 

3h 

11 

Frequency  of  Comments; 

Guidance/Orientation  Programs 

15 

11 

k 

Library/Book  Programs 

11 

10 

1 

Science  Program 

10 

8 

2 

Remedial  Reading  Programs 

15 

15 

0 

Remedial  Math  Programs 

2 

2 

0 

Social  Science  Programs 

1 

2 

1 

Miscellaneous* 

3 

6 

3 

*Includes  advanced  classes,  SP  classes  and  art  and  speech  classes. 
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through  the  specific  programs  and  procedures  tabulated  in  Table  11. 

Table  11  summarizes  for  the  elementary  and  Junior  high  school  principals, 
the  frequencies  with  which  the  general  school  program  was  enriched. 

Table  11 

Frequency  of  Enrichment  of  Current  School  Activities  as  a  Result  of  the 
Transitional  Program  in  the  Elementary  and  Junior  High  Schools 


Frequencies 

Elementary  Junior  High 

Schools  Schools 

Total  Principals  Responding 

74 

36 

Total  "yes" 

70 

33 

Total  "no" 

4 

3 

N  Principals  Describing 

General  School  Program  Enriched  through: 

70 

23 

Library  and  Reading 

27 

18 

Art 

18 

-- 

Science 

15 

18 

Math 

-- 

3 

Citizenship  Class 

1 

-- 

Music 

29 

-- 

Guidance 

4 

5 

Health  Education 

17 

-- 

Remedial  Instruction 

2 

-- 

English  and  Speech 

-- 

4 

Foreign  Language 

-- 

1 

Social  Studies 

-- 

3 

Smaller  Classes 

3 

8 

More  teacher  preparation  time 

-- 

3 

Special  Miscellaneous  Events 

15 

3 

TOTAL 

131 

66 
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The  131  comments  are  based  on  the  responses  of  70  elementary  school  principals  who 
checked  "yes,"  there  had  been  enrichment  of  current  programs.  There  were  two 
principals  who  did  noL  respond  to  the  question.  The  elementary  school  princi¬ 
pals  were  of  the  opinion  that  as  a  result  of  ei'forts  in  musi.c,  reading,  art, 
health  education  and  science,  the  overall  program  in  the  elementary  schools  was 
improved. 

Twenty-three  of  the  junior  high  school  principals  who  indicated  enrichment, 
described  the  activities  through  which  the  general  school  program  benefited:  Read¬ 
ing  and  science  was  most  frequently  mentioned.  There  were  8  comments  concerning 
improvement  of  the  overall  program  as  a  result  of  smaller  class  size. 

The  effects  of  the  transitionaJ.  school  program  on  guidance  and  guidance-related 

activities  in  the  schools  may  be  gauged  from  the  principals'  responses  to  question 

10,  "Has  there  been  an  increase  in  the  identification  of  pupils  having  problems  as 

10 

a  result  of  the  additional  positions?  Please  comment.  Seventy-six  elementary 
school  principals  answered;  there  were  66  "yes"  and  10  "no"  responses.  Two-thirds 
of  those  responding  positively  tended  merely  to  restate  the  question;  there  were 
32  analyzable  comments.  Of  these,  concerned  increased  identification  of 
emotionally  maladjusted  children,  I5  noted  increased  identification  of  children 
with  reading  disturbances  and  two  mentioned  identifying  children  with  physical 
problems.  Principals  concurred  that  the  increased  identification  of  problem  chil¬ 
dren  was  due  in  large  part  to  the  smaller  classes. 

Thirty  junior  high  schools  indicated  increased  identification  of  children 
having  problems;  five  principals  noted  no  change.  Most  principals  were  vague, 
but  there  v;ere  five  comments  concerning  identification  of  reading  and  speech  re¬ 
tardates  and  two  comments  about  science  and  mathematics  retardates. 


10 


Ed.  note:  The  non-sequitor  is,  I  hope,  unintentional. 
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Effects  on  Teacher  MoraJ-e; 

Most  elementary  school  principals  answered  "yes"  to  question  11,  "Have 
there  been  any  changes  in  teacher  morale  as  a  result  of  these  positions?  Please 
comment."  Five  principals  did  not  feel  there  was  any  noticeable  change,  and 
three  principals  did  not  respond  to  this  question.  In  general,  the  principals 
felt  the  change  was  a  positive  change,  although  they  were  not  very  specific. 

The  improvement  in  teacher  morale  was  attributed  to  (l)  smaller  class  size, 

(2)  assistance  with  problem  children,  and  (3)  more  preparation  time  for  teachers. 
Three  principals  noted  negative  changes  in  morale. 

Although  junior  high  school  principals  indicated  some  change  in  morale 
(3^  "yes"  responses,  three  "no"  responses),  they  also  tended  to  be  vague.  They 
attributed  improved  morale  to  a  reduction  in  teacher  load  as  a  result  of  extra 
services  and  reduced  class  size.  Tt.’/o  principals  felt  that  morale  siiffered  as  a 
result  of  the  assignment  of  additional  personnel. 

Effects  on  Parental  Attitude: 

In  response  to  question  12,  "Have  there  been  any  changes  in  parental  atti¬ 
tude  as  a  resiilt  of  these  positions?"  72  elementary  school  principals  indicated 
a  positive,  if  somewhat  vague,  improvement  in  parental  attitude.  Three  principals 
did  not  respond;  the  remaining  three  did  not  acknowledge  any  change. 

T\v'enty  junior  high  school  principals  were  of  the  opinion  that  there  was  a 
change  in  parental  attitude,  and  ten  said  there  was  no  change.  (Seven  principals 
did  not  respond  to  this  question.)  Eight  of  these  ten  principals  indicated  that 
it  was  too  early  and/or  too  unscientific  to  estimate  change  at  this  point. 

Effects  on  Academic  Performance; 

Principals  were  asked  (question  8)  if,  "it  is  possible  for  you  to  report  any 


academic  improvement  as  a  result  of  the  additional  positions?  Please  comment." 


I 
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The  content  analysis,  summarized  in  Table  12,  is  based  on  the  comments  of  the  59 
elementary  school  principals  who  were  of  the  opinion  that  there  v;as  academic  im¬ 
provement.  Six  principals  did  not  answer  question  8  and  13  v^ere  not  able  to 

Table  12 

Frequency  with  which  Academic  Improvement  was  Noted 
as  a  Result  of  the  Transitional  School  Program 


Elementary 

Schools 

Junior  High 
Schools 

N  Principals  Responding 

72 

32 

"yes" 

59 

25 

"no" 

13 

7 

Total  Comments 

65 

30 

N  Principals  Describing'- 
Improvement  in: 

6> 

12 

Over-all  achievement 

8 

6 

Art 

2 

- 

Reading 

49 

13 

Science 

4 

2 

Music 

2 

- 

Speech/ English 

- 

3 

Library  &  Research 

- 

2 

Math 

- 

4 

report  any  change.  Most  of  those  who  felt  there  was  no  reportable  change  indicated 
that  it  was  too  early  to  determine. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  qualifying  aspects  of  the  responses  tabulated 
in  Table  12  are  omitted  from  the  analysis.  Responses  such  as  "the  art  teacher  co- 
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ordinated  art  and  science,  and  as  a  result,  there  was  improvement  in  science" 
v/ere  scored  as  "Improvement  in  science."  As  determined  by  the  frequencies,  the 
area  of  greatest  improvement  was  undoubtedly  reading.  There  were  49  mentions 
of  improved  performance  in  reading;  one  principal  anticipated  grovsrth  of  as 
much  as  2.5  years.  Since  the  transitional  schools  received  and  generally 
fitted,  on  the  average,  one  corrective  reading  teacher  and  .2  of  a  remedial  in¬ 
struction  teacher  and  since  reading  is  stressed  in  the  schools  it  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  improvement  in  this  area  was  frequently  mentioned.  I'Jhat  is  noteworthy 
is  the  infrequency  v/ith  which  music  is  mentioned,  especially  in  the  light  of  the 
expansion  and  development  of  the  music  programs. 

The  responses  of  the  junior  high  school  principals  to  the  question  of  aca¬ 
demic  improvement  are  also  presented  in  Table  12  above.  Five  principals  did  not 
answer  this  question,  seven  answered  negatively  and  the  remaining  twenty-five 
felt  there  was  a  positive  change  in  academic  performance.  Of  these  twenty-five, 
thirteen  principals  did  not  commit  themselves  to  specifics.  Inspection  of  the 
comments  of  12  principals  summarized  in  Table  12  indicates  that  improvement  in 
reading  was  most  often  noted. 

Effects  on  Pupil  Attitude  and  Behavior; 

Question  9  concerned  with  changes  in  pupil  attitude  or  behavior  as  a 
resiilt  of  the  additional  positions,  and  70  elementary  school  principals  agreed 
that  there  was  a  change.  All  except  one  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  change  was 
positive;  the  exception  felt  that  pupil  behavior  worsened,  and  he  attributed  this 
to  fragmented  instruction.  Four  principals  noted  no  change  in  either  direction 
and  the  remaining  four  did  not  ansv^er  question  9*  The  content  categories  and 
frequency  of  comments  are  tabulated  in  Table  13. 
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Table  13 

Frequency  of  Changes  in  Pupil  Behavior  and  Interest 
as  a  Result  of  the  Transitional  School  Program 


Frequency 

Elementary 

Schools 

of  Response 

Junior  High 
Schools 

Improvement  in  general: 

Behavior 

45 

l4 

Increased  interest  in: 

Art 

10 

-- 

Science 

8 

3 

Music 

11 

-- 

Health  Education 

8 

-- 

Library  &  Reading 

2h 

4 

Remedial  Instruction 

— 

5 

The  most  frequently  occuring  comment  v/as  concerned  v/ith  general,  non-specific 
improvement  in  the  attitude  and  behavior  of  pupils.  Increased  interest  was 
noted  in  reading  and  books,  music,  art,  science  and  health  education. 

The  junior  high  school  principals  also  frequently  commented  on  general 
behavioral  improvement.  Some  mention  was  made  of  improved  attitudes  toward 
science,  library  and  remedial  instruction.  The  results  are  summarized  in 
Table  13 .  'P/zenty-six  of  the  junior  high  school  principals  felt  there  was  a 
change,  six  said  there  was  no  change  and  five  principals  did  not  answer  this 
question. 


Elem( 

Table  ik 

/•erage  Beginning  and  End  Year  Rati 
sntary  Schools  by  the  Teachers  in 

(N=24) 

ESEA  Personnel  (N=96) 

29 

ngs  of  Pupils  in 
the  Sample  Schools 

Non-ESEA  Personnel  (N=250) 

Rating  Scale 

Items 

Beginning 
Yr.  Mean 
Score 

End 

Yr.  Meaji 
Score 

Mean 

Weighted 

Differ¬ 

ence 

Beginning 
Yr.  Mean 
Score 

End 

Yr.  Mean 
Score 

Mean 

Weighted 

Differ¬ 

ence 

Scholastic  Attitudes 

Item  1 

3.9 

2.9 

+1.02 

3.4 

2.6 

+0.79 

Item  2 

3.8 

2.9 

+0.83 

3.5 

2.9 

+0.63 

Item  3 

3.9 

3.1 

+0.95 

3.6 

2.8 

+0.76 

Social  Attitudes 

Item  k 

3.9 

3.1 

+0.79 

3.7 

2.9 

+0.80 

Item  5 

3.7 

2.9 

+0.82 

3.3 

2.6 

+0.66 

Item  6 

3.8 

3.0 

+0.77 

3.4 

2.8 

+0.67 

Item  7 

3.4 

2.9 

+0.51 

■ 

3.1 

2.7 

+0.44 

Work  Habits 

Item  8 

3.9 

3.0 

+0.88 

3.6 

2.8 

+0.80 

Item  9 

3.2 

2.9 

+0.28 

3.0 

2.7 

+0.32 

Item  10 

3.8 

3.0 

+0.80 

3.5 

2.7 

+0.80 

Adjustment 

Item  11 

3.7 

3.0 

+0.71 

3.4 

2.8 

+0.59 

Item  12 

3.8 

3.0 

+0.82 

3-5 

2.7 

+0.75 

Achievement 

Item  13 

4.0 

3.2 

+0.78 

3.6 

3.0 

+0.60 

Item  l4 

4.0 

3.2 

+0.83 

3.5 

2.8 

+0.79 

Note:  For  a  list  of  the  items  see  Appendix  C. 
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Analysis  of  Changes  in  Pupil  Attitudes,  Work  and  Study  Habits , 

Adjustment  and  Achievement  as_  Determined  by  Teachers '  Ratinp's 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  program,  a  scale  for  teacher  ratings 
of  pupils  was  sent  to  a] 1  the  ESEA  fimded  personnel  in  the  sample  elementary 
and  junior  high  schools.  Rating  scales  were  also  distributed  to  two  teachers 
selected  by  the  principal  on  each  grade  level.  A  copy  of  the  Scale  for  Teacher 
Rating  of  Pupils  is  contained  in  Appendix  B. 

The  purpose  of  this  scale  was  to  evaluate  pupils  on  a  group  basis  as  they 
were  remembered  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  and  as  they  are  presently 
thought  of.  Ratings  were  to  be  made  of  lU  specific  items  categorized  under 
five  headings,  Scholastic  Attitudes,  Social  Attitudes,  Work  and  Study  Habits, 
Adjustment  and  Achievement.  The  following  ratings  were  suggested:  1  =  superior, 

2  =  above  average,  3  =  average,  4  =  below  average,  5  =  poor. 

Elgaentary  School  Sample 

Retvirns  were  received  from  a  total  of  3^6  personnel  in  24  of  the  25  sample 
elementary  schools.  (Complete  data  were  not  received  from  one  e'ementary  school 
in  Queens.)  Of  the  139  ESEA  positions  (see  sample  schools.  Table  6),  96 
teachers  (69  percent)  completed  the  rating  scale.  The  non-ESEA  personnel  returned 
a  total  of  250  scales,  about  71  percent  of  the  sea  '.‘s  distributed.^^ 

The  results  of  the  ESEA  and  non-ESEA  teachers'  ratings  of  pupils  in  the 
sample  elementary  schools  is  simtmarized  in  Table  l4.  A  beginning  year  sind  end 
year  mean  score,  and  a  weighted  mean  difference  score  was  computed  for  each  of 
the  l4  items  in  the  scale  (see  Appendix  C). 

^^Rating  scales  were  distributed  to  l4  non-ESEA  personnel,  two  on  each 
grade  level  (K-6),  in  each  of  25  schools,  totalling  350  people. 
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Improvement  was  noted  in  each  of  the  items  by  both  grovps  of  teachers.  With¬ 
out  exception,  the  ESEA  personnel  rated  beginning  year  pupil  performance  more 
poorly  than  did  the  non-ESEA  personnel.  However,  the  group  of  ESEA  teachers  in 
general,  indicated  greater  pupil  gain  by  the  end  of  the  program  year;  only  in 
item  9>  Attendance,  was  the  weighted  mean  difference  score  larger  for  the  non- 
ESEA  group. 

The  first  three  items,  (l)  positiveness  of  attitudes  toward  school  and 
school  work,  (2)  Interest  in  voluntary,  supplementary  school  activities  and, 

(3)  motivation  for  self-improvement,  were  believed  to  measure  "Scholastic  Atti¬ 
tudes."  Both  teacher  groups,  ESEA  and  non-ESEA,  noted  improvement  in  scholastic 
attitude,  especially  in  pupil  attentiveness  (item  l).  The  ESEA  personnel  saw 
greater  change  than  did  the  non-ESEA  personnel,  although  their  beginning  year 
ratings  were  poorer. 

Social  attitudes,  respect  for  rights  of  others,  respect  for  teachers,  re¬ 
spect  for  school  rules  and  property  and  personnel  appearance  and  grooming  were 
measured  by  items  U,  5,  6  and  7  respectively.  All  ratings  indicated  positive 
change;  the  ESEA  personnel  found  greater  improvement  than  did  the  non-ESEA 
personnel. 

The  ratings  of  work  and  study  habits,  items  8,  9  and  10  (dependability 
regarding  class,  test  and  home  preparation,  school  attendance  and  adherence 
to  teacher  instructions)  reflect  the  same  pattern  noted  above.  Although  both 
teacher  groups  indicated  positive  change,  there  was  a  difference  in  beginning 
year  ratings  between  the  ESEA  and  non-ESEA  teachers,  as  well  as  an  absolute 
difference  between  them. 


12 

The  weighted  mean  difference  is  not  equivalent  to  the  arithmetic  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  average  beginning  and  end  year  score. 
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Adjustment,  in  terms  of  peer  relations  and  classroom  behavior  (items  11  and 
12  respectively)  also  improves;  the  end  year  ratings  indicated  an  average  or 
better  than  average  pupil  adjustment  level.  Again,  the  ESEA  group  noted  greater 
improvement  than  did  the  non-ESEA  group. 

Items  13  and  l^^i ,  test  performance  and  general  class  and  scholastic  perform¬ 
ance  are  the  Achievement  items.  Both  ESEA  and  non-ESEA  personnel  indicated 
positive  change  in  pupil  achievement. 

For  both  teacher  groups,  attendance  patterns  showed  the  least  beginning- 
to-end-year  change;  there  was  comparatively  little  change  in  pupils'  personal 
appearance  and  grooming  (item  7)  and  in  their  relations  with  peers  (item  ll) . 

There  is  a  difference  between  groups  in  the  areas  of  greatest  improvement: 

The  ESEA  personnel  indicated  greatest  improvement  in  pupil  attentiveness  (item 
l) ,  notivation  (item  3)»  preparation  for  school  (item  8)  and  interest  in  volun¬ 
tary  and  supplanentary  school  activities  (item  2);  the  non-ESEA  group  of  teachers 
felt  that  pupils'  respect  for  the  rights  of  others  (item  U),  school  preparation 
(item  8),  and  adherence  to  teacher  instructions  (item  lO) ,  were  most  improved. 

In  s\jmmary,  the  ESEA  personnel  rated  the  pupils  as  below  average,  in  general, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  about  average  by  the  end  of  the  school  year;  non- 
ESEA  personnel  remembered  the  pupils  as  somewhat  below  average  at  the  beginning 
and  somewhat  better  than  average  by  the  end  of  the  school  year.  Over-all,  these 
ratings  are  in  accord  with  the  opinions  and  evaluations  of  the  elementary  school 
principals  previously  discussed,  indicating  general  satisfaction  with  the  effects 
of  transitional  school  program. 

The  fact  that  the  group  of  ESEA  personnel  noted  greater  improvement  than 
did  the  group  of  non-ESEA  personnel  may  be  attributed  to  the  former's  image  of 
themselves  as  specialists  and/or  to  the  role  of  specialists  in  the  elementary 
school.  In  either  case,  it  is  probable  that  the  specialist  meets  smaller  groups 
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of  children  at  a  time  and  deals  with  them  in  a  more  circimscribed  problem  area 
than  does  the  common  branches'  teacher;  thus,  specialists  may  be  more  critical 
of  pupils  and  at  the  same  time,  be  better  able  to  attend  to  small  but  important 
changes  in  performance  and  attitude.  The  non-ESEA  personnel  noted  greatest 
improvement  in  those  areas  recognized  as  important  to  a  classroom  teacher. 

Junior  High  School  Sample 

The  same  teacher  rating  scales  were  sent  to  the  ten  junior  high  sample 
schools;  retxirns  were  received  from  nine  of  them.  One  junior  high  school  in 
Brooklyn  did  not  complete  the  scales.  The  analysis  is  based  on  91  returns 
from  nine  schools.  Thirty-seven  ESEA  personnel,  about  55  percent  of  the  total 
number, and  (an  estimated  90  percent)  non-ESEA  personnel  in  the  junior  high 
schools  completed  the  scales. 

Average  beginning  year  and  end  year  ratings  were  cenputed  for  each  of  the 
ik  items  in  the  Teacher  Eating  Scale  for  Pupils  separately  for  the  groups  of 
ESEA  and  non-ESEA  personnel.  Weighted  mean  difference  scores  were  also  obtained 
these  mean  scores  are  summarized  in  Table  15. 

One  of  the  most  striking  aspects  of  the  ratings,  obvious  in  inspecting  the 
scores  in  Table  15,  is  the  small  change  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
school  year,  especially  for  the  ESEA  personnel.  The  ESEA  teachers  consistently 
noted  less  change  than  did  the  non-ESEA  personnel.  In  general,  both  ESEA  and 
non-ESEA  personnel  ranked  the  pupils  in  the  sample  j\mior  high  schools  as  better 
than  average  at  the  beginning  of  the  program;  these  ratings  were  better  than 
the  comparable  ratings  of  the  elementary  school  personnel. 


13 

■^There  were  a  total  of  676  filled  ESEA  positions  in  the  sample  junior 
high  schools.  See  Table  8. 
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Table  15 


Average  Beginning  and  End  Year  Ratings  of  Pupils  in 
Junior  High  Schools  by  the  Teachers  in  the  Sample  Schools 

(N=10) 


ESEA 

"■  —  ~i 

Personnel  (N=37) 

1  Non- ESEA  Personnel  (N=54) 

Rating  Scale 

Items 

Beginning 
Yr.  Mean 
Score 

T - 

End 

Yr.  Mean 
Score 

MeaJi 

Weighted 

Differ¬ 

ence 

1 

i 

,  Beginning 
!  Yr .  Mean 
j  Score 

End 

Yr.  Mean 
Score 

Mean 

Weighted 

Differ¬ 

ence 

Scholastic  Attitudes 

Item  1 

2.9 

2.8 

+0.11 

3.0 

2.7 

+0.33 

Item  2 

2.9 

2.8 

+0.07 

3.1 

2.7 

+0.33 

Item  3 

3.2 

2.9 

+0.16 

3.1 

2.6 

+0.50 

Social  Attitudes 

Item  4 

3.0 

2.9 

+0.11 

3.1 

2.9 

+0.26 

Item  5 

3.0 

3.0 

+0.09 

3.1 

2.7 

+0.41 

Item  6 

2.9 

2.9 

0 

3.1 

3.0 

+0.11 

Item  7 

2.7 

2,8 

-0.17 

2.9 

2.8 

+0.56 

Work  Habits 

j 

Item  8 

3.3 

3.1 

+0.23 

1  3.2 

2.8 

+0.35 

Item  9 

3.0 

3.0 

-0.03 

2.9 

2.9 

-0.04 

Item  10 

3.1 

2.8 

+0.26 

2.9 

2.5 

+0.38 

Ad.iustment 

Item  11 

2.7 

2.8 

-0.06 

2.9 

2.5 

+0.43 

Item  12 

3.0 

2.9 

+0.06 

3.0 

2.7 

+0.30 

Achievement 

Item  13 

3.2 

2.9 

-0.l4 

3.3 

2.8 

+0.56 

Item  l4 

3.2 

3.0 

+0.20 

3.2 

2.7 

+0.52 

Note:  For  a  list  of  the  items  see  Appendix  C. 
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The  group  of  ESEA  teachers  indicated  no  change  in  behavior,  or  a  negative 
change  in  behavior  (the  pupils  were  worse  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  they  were 
remembered  at  the  beginning)  in  items  7,  13)  H,  9,  6  and  5  —  personal  appear¬ 
ance,  test  performance,  peer  relations,  attendance,  respect  for  rules  and  pro¬ 
perty  and  respect  for  teachers.  The  non-ESEA  personnel  noted  positive  pupil 
gain  in  all  areas  except  attendance  (item  9)*  As  a  group,  the  non-ESEA  teachers 
noted  some  positive  improvement  in  personal  appearance  (item  7),  test  perform¬ 
ance  (item  13))  general  scholastic  performance  (item  lU)  and  in  motivation  for 
self-improvement  (item  3)* 

In  interpreting  these  data,  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  the  attitude 
of  the  junior  high  school  principals  and  the  role  of  the  ESEA  specialists  at 
grade  levels  where  most  teachers  may  be  considered  specialists.  As  noted, 
junior  high  school  principals  were  less  enthusiastic  in  general  than  elementary 
grade  principals  and  this  may  be  reflected  in  the  teachers'  attitudes  toward 
the  program.  However,  the  ratings  may  indicate  genuinely  smaller  gains  in 
performance,  consistent  with  repeated  findings  for  pupils  of  junior  high  school 
age. 

Analysis  of  Growth  in  Reading  Achievement 

As  part  of  the  city-wide  testing  program,  pupils  in  the  transitional  schools 

were  tested  in  reading  achievement  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  October  1965) 

and  again  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  in  May  I966.  In  addition,  reading  scores 

are  available  for  pupils  in  the  same  schools  in  April  1965-  Comparisons  will  be 

made  between  their  obtained  weighted  mean  grade  equivalent  scores  eind  the  theo- 

ik 

retical  grade  placement  scores.  Grade  equivalent  scores  are  based  on  the 

lU 

Weighted  mean  grade  equivalent  scores  are  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  pupils  in  each  grade  taking  the  test  by  the  average  score  obtained 
in  that  grade  and  dividing  by  the  total  nmber  of  pupils  in  that  grade. 
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ass\mption  of  equal  growth  during  each  of  the  ten  months  in  a  school  year.  In  a 
gro^Jp  of  normally  achieving  pupils,  grade  equivalent  scores  should  equal  grade 
placement  level.  Thus,  in  September  of  any  school  year  the  grade  placement  score 
of  second  graders  is  2.0  (7.0  for  grade  7).  In  October,  one  month  later,  pupils 
in  grade  2  should  achieve  at  a  2.1  level  (7.1  for  grade  7);  in  April,  second 
graders  placement  level  is  2.7,  and  so  on. 

Elementary  Schools 

Reading  scores  are  available  for  grades  2-6  in  the  25  sample  elementary  schools. 
These  scores  are  based  on  the  October  I965  and  May  I966  administration  of  the 
Metropolitan  Reading  Achievement  Test.  The  April  1965^^  scores  were  included 
to  present  some  comparison  with  a  similar  group  of  pupils  in  the  same  grades 
in  the  same  schools  who  were  not  in  the  program. 

The  number  of  pupils  taking  the  tests  in  grades  2-6  in  the  sample  schools, 
and  the  weighted  mean  grade  equivalent  scores  are  summarized  in  Table  16  below. 

At  the  start  of  the  program,  in  October  1965,  the  pupils  in  grades  2-6  scored 
1.9,  2.8,  3*5,  ^-9  and  5-7  respectively.  The  theoretical  grade  placement  scores 
in  October  are  2.1,  3.1,  ^-1,  5.1  and  6.1.  At  the  start  of  the  program,  second 
graders  were  retarded  two  school  months  in  reading,  third  graders  were  retarded 
three  school  months,  and  the  pupils  in  grades  U,  5  and  6  are,  on  the  average,  six, 
two  and  four  months  below  their  respective  theoretical  grade  placement  level. 

By  the  end  of  the  school  year,  pupils  in  grade  2  obtained  a  weighted  mean 
score  of  2.5;  the  weighted  mean  grade  equivalent  score  was  3-7  for  grade  3, 
for  grade  4,  5.5  for  grade  5  and  6.5  for  grade  6.  The  difference  between  grade 
placement  level  and  obtained  average  score  was  three  months,  one  month  and  four 

^^Grade  6  scores  were  obtained  from  a  December  1964  administration  of  the 
Reading  Test;  at  that  time  sixth  grade  placement  was  6.3. 
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Table  l6 

Mean  Grade  Equivalent  Scores  and  Number  of  Pupils  Taking  the 
Reading  Achievement  Test  in  the  Sample  Elementary  Schools 

Metropolitan  Reading  Achievement  Test  Scores 


April  196^  !  October  196^  May  J 066 


Grades 

N.  Tak¬ 
ing  Test 

Weighted 

Mean 

Score 

N .  Tak¬ 
ing  Test 

Weighted 

Mean 

Score 

N.  Tak¬ 
ing  Test 

Weighted 

Mean 

Score 

2 

3937 

2.6 

3525 

1-9 

3570 

2.5 

3 

3822 

3.5 

3518 

3.e 

3859 

3.7 

3365 

3^90 

3.5 

3759 

4.4 

5 

3kk8 

5.5 

3236 

I  4.9 

1 

3218 

5.5 

6 

3317 

6.0 

2417 

2513 

6.5 

months  for  grades  2,  3  and  U,  Grades  5  aJid  6  were  both  three  school  months  re¬ 
tarded  in  reading. 

In  April  1965,  pupils  in  the  same  sample  schools  were  tested  in  reading. 

The  amount  of  retardation  was  one  school  month,  two  months,  fo\xr  months,  two 
months  and  seven  school  months  for  grades  2,  3,  5  and  6  respectively.  Com¬ 

paring  the  April  I965  and  May  I966  groups  there  was  little  difference  in  retarda¬ 
tion;  second  graders  in  the  program  were  2  months  more  retarded,  third  graders 
gained  one  month  over  the  prior  group  of  second  graders,  and  there  was  no 
difference  in  amo\jnt  of  retardation  in  grade  U.  Only  in  grade  6  was  there  a  large 
difference;  the  program  pupils,  although  three  school  months  retarded  in  reading, 
were  less  retarded  than  the  sixth  graders  of  the  196U-65  school  year. 
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Junior  High  Schools 

Table  1?  summarizes  the  results  in  reading  for  grades  7-9  in  the  ten  sample 
schools . 


Table  1? 

Mean  Grade  Equivalent  Scores  and  Number  of  Pupils  Taking  the 
Reading  Achievement  Test  in  the  Sample  Jxmior  High  Schools 


Metropolitan  Reading  Achievement  Test  Scores 


January  196^ 


j  October  196^ 


Grades 

N.  Tak¬ 
ing  Test 

Weighted 
Mean  Read¬ 
ing  Score 

N.  Tak¬ 
ing  Test 

Weighted 
Mean  Read¬ 
ing  Score 

N.  Tak¬ 
ing  Test 

Weighted 
Mean  Read 
ing  Score 

7 

U908 

6.6 

4539 

6.2 

4075 

6.8 

8 

4653 

7.2 

4159 

6.8 

4068 

7.5 

9 

4484 

8.3 

4488 

8.2 

4305 

8.6 

May  1966 


The  results  are  based  on  the  October  19^5  and  May  1966  administration  of  the 
Metropolitan  Achievement  Tests.  The  previous  year’s  scores,  January  1965,  are 
included  for  comparison. 

In  October  1965,  the  seventh,  eighth  eind  ninth  graders  taking  the  test 
scored  6.2,  6.8  eind  8.2  respectively.  In  comparison  with  the  grade  placement 
level,  all  pupils  were  retarded  in  reading;  grades  7  and  9  are  both  nine  school 
months  retarded  and  eighth  graders  are  one  year  three  months  below  grade  place¬ 
ment  level.  By  May  3966,  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  program,  the  pupils 
in  grade  7  scored  a  ful  ear  below  grade  level  and  the  eighth  graders,  on  the 
average,  are  still  one  year  three  months  retarded  in  reading.  By  May  1966,  pupils 
in  grade  9  showed  an  increase  in  their  rate  of  retardation. 
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During  the  middle  of  the  previous  year,  grades  7,  8  and  9,  tested  in  January 
were  respectively  8  months,  one  year  two  months  and  one  year  one  school  month  be¬ 
low  grade  placement  level.  There  is  little  difference  between  the  performance  of 
pupils  in  the  program  and  similar  pupils  in  the  same  schools  the  year  before. 

Despite  the  enthusiasm  of  the  principals  for  the  additional  personnel  and 
for  the  reading  programs  initiated  and  expanded  under  the  provJ  sions  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  Title  I,  there  was  no  marked  change  in 
the  average  reading  performance  of  pupils  in  the  sample  schools.  However,  the 
data  does  not  evaluate  individual  change  and  may  not  reflect  the  individual 
growth  commented  on  by  the  principals. 

Analysis  of  Arithmetic  Achievement  in  the  Elementary  Schools 

Each  year,  as  part  of  the  city-wide  testing  program,  punils  in  grades  U  and 
6  are  tested  in  arithmetic  achievement.  Results  from  the  February  1965  and 
February  I966  administration  of  the  Iowa  Basic  Skills  Arithmetic  Test  were  used 
to  estimate  the  success  of  the  transitional  school  program  in  "increasing  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  arithmetic." 

In  February  I966,  fourth  grade  pupils  in  the  program  obtained  a  weighted 
mean  grade  equivalent  score  of  3-7;  for  sixth  graders  in  the  25  sample  elementary 
schools,  the  mean  grade  equivalent  score  was  5*5.  In  comparing  the  obtained 
scores  with  the  theoretical  grade  placement  level  both  grade  groups  were  retarded 
in  arithmetic;  the  fourth  grade  pupils  were  8  months  below  grade  placement  level 
and  the  sixth  graders  were  one  year  below  grade  level  in  arithmetic  in  February 

1966. 

In  February  1965»  the  year  before  the  program,  fourth  and  sixth  grade  pupils 
in  the  same  schools  obtained  a  weighted  me€in  greide  equivalent  arithmetic  score  of 
4.1  and  6.1  respectively.  See  Table  I8.  At  this  time,  fourth  graders  were  only 
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Table  l8 

Mean  Grade  Equivalent  Scores  and  Number  of  Pupils  in 
Grades  4  and  6  Taking  the  Arithmetic  Achievement  Test 


IT 


February  I965* 

Febriiary  I966 

Weighted  Mean 

Weighted  Mean 

N 

Arithmetic  Score 

N 

Arithmetic  Score 

Grade  4 

3213 

4.1 

3583 

3.7 

Grade  6 

3299 

6.1 

2699 

5.5 

*Grade  4  took  the  Iowa  Basic  Skills  Test  in  Arithmetic  in  March 
of  1965. 

five  school  months  below  normal  grade  level  and  sixth  graders  were  retarded  four 
months  in  arithmetic.  The  February  I965  and  1966  arithmetic  achievement  test 
scores  are  summarized  in  Table  20. 

In  order  to  test  the  significance  of  the  difference  between  means  of  f'  'irth 
and  sixth  grade  pupils  in  1964-65  and  1965-66,  tests  were  done.  At  the  fourth 
grade,  the  difference  of  four  months  between  the  1964-65  and  1965-66  groups  was 
significant.  The  difference  of  six  school  months  in  grade  equivalent  scores  be¬ 
tween  the  six  graders  in  1964-65  and  1965-66  was  also  sifnnficant  at  the  .01 
level  in  favor  of  the  group  of  pupils  in  the  sample  schools  during  the  year  be¬ 
fore  the  program  was  in  effect. 

It  would  seem  apparent  that  the  transitional  school  program  did  nothing  to 
improve  performance  in  arithmetic  as  measured  by  standardized  achievement  tests. 
In  fact,  pupils  in  the  program  were  poorer  in  arithmetic  than  comparable  pupils 
not  in  the  program.  However,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  these  results  were 
ai'fected  by  the  continuing  shift  in  pupil  populations,  so  that  later  groups  had 
a  greater  number  of  disadvantaged  children.  Although  each  sample  elementeiry 
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school  did  receive,  or.  the  average,  an  additional  .l6  teachers  of  remedial  in¬ 
struction,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  how  much,  if  any,  of  this  teacher  time 
was  devoted  to  remedial  instruction  in  arithmetic.  According  to  the  results  of 
the  principals'  questionnaire,  there  vjeve  no  arithmetic  programs  initiated  as  a 
result  of  the  additional  ESEA  positions,  there  was  no  enrichment  of  current  pro¬ 
grams  in  arithmetic  and  there  was  no  specific  mention  of  improved  achievement 
in  arithmetic  in  the  elementary  schools.  It  is  possible  that  in  emphasizing 
other  skills  and  programs,  arithmetic  was  neglected  during  the  first  year  of 
the  transitional  school  program. 

The  Effects  of  the  Assignment  of  ESEA  Personnel 
on  the  Reduction  of  Class  Size 

In  order  to  raise  the  degree  of  excellence  in  the  transiti onal  schools, 
additional  classroom  teachers  were  placed  in  f-iese  schools.  'ITiirty-nine  addi¬ 
tional  classroom  teachers  were  assigned  to  the  25  sample  elementary  schools  in 
order  to  "reduce  class  size  to  the  lowest  in  the  city."  Thirty-five,  about  90 
percent  of  these  positions,  were  filled.  At  the  junior  high  school  level.  100 
percent  of  the  15  positions  assigned  to  reduce  class  size  v/ere  filled.  Each 
elementary  school  ir.  the  sample  finally  averaged  about  1.4  additional  teachers 
to  reduce  class  size;  the  the  junior  high  school  level  there  was,  on  the  average 
1.5  additional  teachers  to  reduce  the  size  of  classes  in  each  of  the  ten  schools 

The  number  of  classes  and  the  average  size  of  classes  in  grades  2-6  and 
grades  7-9  were  collected  for  the  school  years  1964-65  (the  year  prior  to  the 
program)  and  I965-66  (the  year  of  the  program)  for  the  sample  schools.  This 
data  is  tabulated  eight  times  a  year,  during  each  of  eight  official  attendance 
periods,  by  the  Board  of  Education.  It  was  decided  to  present  beginning  and 
end  year  data  for  the  two  years  under  consideration;  attendance  periods  2  and  6 
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were  selected.  Period  tv;o  is  from  mid-October  throiagh  approximately  mid-Novcrf.ber; 
period  6  is  from  mid-March  through  mid-April  of  the  school  year.  At  the  time  of 
data  collection,  period  6  was  the  most  recent  period  for  which  complete  data  was 
available . 

The  number  of  classes  and  the  average  class  size  for  the  25  elementary  schools, 
grades  2-6,  is  presented  in  TabJ.e  19;  comparable  data  on  class  size  in  the  sample 
,junio,^  high  schools  is  presented  in  Table  20. 
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Elementary  Schools 

During  1964-65,  the  year  prior  to  the  program,  there  v;as  a  total  of  652 
classes  in  grades  2  -  6  in  the  25  elementary  schools  in  the  sample.  There  was 
no  change  in  the  number  of  classes  in  each  grade  from  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
period  2,  to  the  end  of  the  school  year,  period  6,  although  there  v.'as  a  change 
in  register  at  each  grade  level.  There  was  a  slight  decrease  in  pvtpil  popu¬ 
lation  at  grades  2  and  4,  and  a  slight  increase  in  register  in  grades  3,  5, 
and  6;  there  was  a  total  loss  from  period  2  to  6  of  approximately  200  pupils. 

The  average  size  of  the  second  and  fourth  grade  classes  decreased  with  the 
decrease  in  register  as  can  be  seen  in  Table  I9,  the  average  size  of  classes  in 
grades  3,  5,  and  6  increased  sligh-cly  during  1964-65. 


Table  I9 

Average  Class  Size  and  Number  of  Classes  in  Grades  2-6 
in  bhe  Sample  Elementary  Schools 


1964 

-  65 

1965  - 

-T7 - 

00 

Period  2 

Period  6 

Period  2 

Period  6 

Grades 

No.  of 
Classes 

1  Average 
Size 

No .  ol' 
Classes 

Average 

Size 

No .  of 
Classes 

Average 

Size 

No.  of 
Classes 

Average 

Size 

2 

146 

30.8 

146 

30.3 

144 

30.6 

144 

29.9 

3 

137 

30.6 

137 

30.9 

139 

30.2 

139 

29.6 

4 

128 

30.3 

128 

28.4 

136 

30.6 

136 

29.8 

5 

125 

30.2 

125 

30.5 

130 

29.6 

130 

28.7 

6 

116 

29.7 

116 

29.8 

101 

29.6 

101 

28.8 

Total  2-6 

652 

30.3 

652 

30.0 

650 

30.1 

650 

29. 

Total 

N  Pupils 

19767.9 

19558.4 

19597.4 

19111.7 

During  the  year  in  which  the  transitional  school  program  was  in  effect,  the 
total  number  of  classes  in  grades  2-6  decreased  from  652  to  65O  classes.  The 
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total  register,  both  in  periods  2  and  6  of  I965-66  was  smaller  than  in  the 
previous  year,  especially  in  grades  4  and  6.  The  average  size  of  classes  dur¬ 
ing  period  6  of  I965-66  was  29.9,  29.6,  29.8,  28.7  and  28.8  for  grades  2-6 
respectively.  When  compared  with  the  same  attendance  period  of  the  previous 
year,  the  average  differences  in  class  size  were  -.4,  -1.3,  -1.8  and  -1.0  for 
grades  2,  3?  5  and  6  respectively.  Only  in  grade  4  was  there  an  increase  in 
average  class  size.  The  largest  decrease  in  average  class  size  was  in  grade  5> 
class  size  was  reduced,  in  general,  by  almost  2  pupils. 

Junior  High  Schools 

Comparable  data  for  the  sample  j\mior  high  schools  is  summarized  in  Table  20 
below. 


Table  20 

Average  Class  Size  and  Number  of  Classes  in  Grades  7-9 
in  the  Sample  Junior  High  Schools 


19^ 

-  65 

19^ 

- 

Period  2 

Period  6 

Period  2 

Period  6 

Grades 

No.  of 
Classes 

Average 

Size 

No.  of 
Classes 

Average 

Size 

No.  of 
Classes 

Average 

Size 

No.  of 
Classes 

Average 

Size 

7 

184 

29.5 

184 

29.5 

178 

29.1 

178 

26.8 

8 

169 

29.8 

169 

29.2 

163 

28.8 

163 

28.1 

9 

167 

28.4 

167 

28.2 

181 

27.4 

181 

26.7 

Total  7-9 

520 

29.2 

520 

29.0 

522 

28.4 

522 

27.2 

Totad 

N  Pupils 

15191.7 

15061.5 

14822.3 

14188.6 

During  1964-65  there  was  a  total  of  520  classes  in  grades  7-9  in  the  ten  schools 
comprizing  the  sample  junior  high  school  group.  There  was  an  increase  of  two  classes 
d’oring  I965-66.  The  total  junior  high  school  register  decreased.  The  registers  in 
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grades  7  and  8  decreased  from  period  2  to  6  during  1964-65  and  decreased  further 
from  period  2  to  6  during  I965-66.  In  grade  9  there  v/as  an  increase  in  register 
of  about  100  pupils. 


Comparing  period  6  with  period  6,  1964-65  to 
in  average  class  size  of  2.7  for  grade  7,  1.1  for 
For  the  total  junior  high  school.,  the  decrease  in 


1965-66,  there  was  a  decrease 
grade  8  and  1.5  for  grade  9* 
average  class  size  was  1.8 


pupils . 
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Princir)'’.ls  of  the  pan:p.le  ,iMnior  '  '  h  schoolr  reported  ]ere  difficulty  in  ohuaining 


additions.!.  ..eschers  to  reovi'e  c^ss?5  size  thsn  did  the  c.c.rpplc  groun  of  cleTentsry  school 
principa-ls.  At  the  elerr.ertai’;'/  level  the  total  group  of  .'■chools  ha  I  less  llfficultv  in 
filling  these  positions  than  did  the  caziple  group  of  .school.^ .  In  •’•’hition.  principals 
o''  the  elementary  schools  r’encrted  the  shortage  of  regul'-'r  clas.^r.JO'-  tc':cliorc  and  in- 
dicB.ted  that  the  specia.li,?t.';  vere  often  "rafted  into  the  classroom  ss  a  result  of  the 
shortage.  These  findings  arc  ■  ■jflected  in  the  data  on  cla.ss.  si'^o. 

Not  only  are  classes  at  th  ‘^ntaiy/  grades  larger  th'^n  classc,':  at  bhe  .junior 

high  school  level,  but  the  rcducti.on  in  avc':‘age  s.lze  of  classes  is  ll.e'c.  It  \.’ou].d 
appear  that  the  problem,  of  la-rge  f^lass  size  i.s  most  severe  ia  trio  cle.v.entazvy  schools 
and  many  m.ore  teachers  are  needed  to  effeen  any  change  i.n  cla.s''  s.i  e. 


j  Analysis  of  the  Effects  of  the  Assigriment  NSFA  Personnel  on  Scre.-^Z.  Atten.fance 
j  Nhile  the  transitional  school  nro.gram  -joc.s  not  inclule  in  it,"  rc.-'.C'’- Lives  a  specific 

I  ste.teraent  relating  to  improvo.ment  in  school  attend-  ice,  it  can  I'C  znsicioatei  that  any 
educati  ■■  1  program  successfu.1  in  irr.nroo'ing  a^-hi c-’cment  a,nd  .'^timrl^-t-i r.-  'rtcrast  in  and 
motiva-tion  for  school  uill  have  positive  irsplication.s  for  pupil  attenda'ice . 

An  'V-'''y''is  was  ma.de  of  the  percentage  o"’'  puoils  in  grades  t'nrough  6  and  grades 
7  through  9  who  attended  .  ■>- ol.  For  each  of  t-'o  samole  element-arc  and  junior  high  schools, 

1 

’  attendance  figures  v.’-ere  collccned  for  perio.i  two  and  period,  six  for  19S)!-6f  and  1965-66. 

The  number  of  pupils  attending  during  any  attendance  period  is  divided  by  the  number  of 
pupils  on  register  in  that  given  period.  The  a.ttend:" -ice  rates  for  i>.e  elementary  and 
junior  high  schools  are  presented  below.  Elc-mt.ai^'-  Schools.  Table  11  su-rrxfiarizes  the 
beginning  and  end  year  attendance  rates,  196^-6^  -and  I965-66,  for  nhe  P3  sample  elc:  entery 
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rne  Average  Percentage  of  Elerr.enta.':/  Grace  Pupils  Attending  School  l.uring  196^-65  and  1965-66 
n  the  Sample  Schools. 

Table  2 


Average 

Per  Cent 

Attendance 

l96^i-65 

;; 

i  ■'^ference 

1965-66 

Difference 

irade  Period  2 

Period  6  2 

6 

Period  2 

"ei-i  od  6 

2  -  6 

2  ^1.7 

86.9 

-h.3 

89.1 

82.6 

X  ^  c; 

.3  ^4.6 

88.3 

-6.3 

90.3 

C‘  •  G 

T  “ 

4  93.7 

9’;.  9 

ml.  2 

90.9 

90.  T 

-^8 

5  93.5 

.22  7 

-I1.8 

90.5 

00  e 

■  .2 

6  94.2 

89.9 

-4 . 3 

91.0 

89^6 

-?  .4 

The  rate  of  x'>upil 

attendance  during 

the  latter  part  of  1964-65 

'  s  sr  sP  ier 

than  the 

percentage  attending  school  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  before  the  transitional  school 
program  went  into  effect.  The  average  difference  in  percentage  of  nut)  11  rttendsince  form 
period  2  to  6  vas  h.&fo,  6-3%,  4.873  and  '4.3‘t  for  grades  ?j3>4  and  6  -'ospect ‘"elly .  In  grade 
!i'  attendance  rates  were  hi.gher  :.p  period  6  than  in  period  2. 

During  I965-66,  the  program,  year,  the  oercenta.ge  of  pupils  attenai r.':  school  is  generally 
lower  than  the  percentage  attending  she  pre/ious  year,  but  there  ■■■.'  less  of  a  decrease  between 
beginning  and  end  year  rentes. 

Both  ESEA  and  non-ESEA  nersonael  :Ir  t'-.e  sample  el.em.entary  schools  ’.  ere  nueirei  '-bout 
changes  in  school  attendance  a,E  a  result  of  the  program.  (See  item  9;  'ctlng  Scale  for 
Teachers.)  Both  groups  nooed  a  mitior  improve.ment  in  attendance,  ^rs'ir  uhc  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  year;  corrpared  wig:.h  the  previous  year,  there  was  a  rrarlied  i;  orovesfent  in 
attendance  rates  reflected  in  the  smaller  difference  Ictween  periocc  2  and  6,  although 
the  absolute  rate  of  attendance  did  not  improve. 

Junior  High  Schools 

Table  22  summarizes  the  percentage  of  pupils  in  grades  7,  4  ''n'"  9  ’’ttonding  school 
in  periods  2  and  6,  1964-65  and  1965-66. 
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[The  Average  Percentage  of  Junior  High  School  Pupils  Attending  Schoor  'ur:!  rn:  1961-6,5  ani 
*1965-66  -in  the  Satrple  Gcnools. 

'  Avera.ge  For  Cent  Attendance 

196 '^-66 

■ fference 

Period  6  .’'.2  -Pd. 6  Period  2  Period  6 

6'7.3  -1.1  86.7  oi,-' 

36.8  -3.C  8U.U  81.5 

86., 5  -3.3  83.9  83.0 

During  I96I-65,  the  nercentagec  of  pupils  attending  school  v.-as  smaller  at  the  end  of 
the  school  year  than  at  the  beginning.  During  1965-65j  although  the  absolute  rates  uere 
lover,  there  v/as  less  of  a  decrea-se  in  per  cent  attend3,nce  froni  period  2  to  period  6.  P''or 
grades  7  ana  0  attendance  rates  in  period  6  improved.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
5SEi  and,  non--''SFA  personnel  in  the  sample  junior  high  schools  rated  attendance  as  decreasing 
during  the  school  year;  it  s  possible  that  they  mere  comparing  attendance  during  I965-66 
■.'ith  attenJance  during  I96I-65,  rather  than  ’’remenibering  pupils  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year." 

Summary/-  and  Ccr.  lusions 

n  order  to  "stem  the  tide  of  emigration  o^  vhite  middle  class  families  from  border¬ 
line  neighborhoods,"  a  "Special  Enrichment  Program  Geared  to  Excellence  for  Schools  in 
Transi.tional  Areas"  ..as  proposed  by  the  Wev  York  City  Board  of  Education.  Under  the 
provisions  of  Title  I  of  the  E.^ementary^’  and  Secondary’  Education  Act,  79  elementary  schools 
and  37  jimior  high  schools  in  the  city’’  received  support  for  additions.!  professional  and 
adrd.n:  sirs tive  school  positions  for  I965-66.  These  personnel  were  to  provide  enriched 
educational  exjperiences . 

The  goals  of  the  pro.gram  ’.vero  "to  increase:  ( l)  proficiency’-  in  reading  and  arithmetic 
by’’  ’providing  special  romedia.1  teachers,  (2)  gcners-l  achievement  by  providing  tutorial 
•voices,  '’3)  interest  and  motivation  for  school,  by  providing  a  varie’ty  of  special  classes 
and  clubs  lot-  "'u-ing  and  after  school,  (4)  the  general  adjustment  and  ’ments.1  hy’-giene  by 


providing  increased  guidance  services,  (5)  raotivation  and  appreciation  for  reading  by 
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offering  irpro\'ed  librai"/  facilities,  and  (6)  community  pride  in  the  schools  by  providing 
for  active  participation  by  parents  in  the  school  program."  These  objectives  would  be 
i’ealiz&d saturating  the  :jnools  with  specialists  and  with  additional  cla^ssroom  teachers 
whe  would  reduce  the  size  of  classes. 

A  total  of  116  schools,  described  as  integrated  schools  in  areas  having  a  hiah 
concentration  of  low  income  fajrslies,  were  selected  to  participate  in  the  program;  37 
schools  were  in  Brooklyn,  30  in  Queens,  29  schools  were  selected  in  the  Erom:,  19  were 
Manha.ttan  schools  and  one  school  from  Richm.ond  participated.  The  ethnic  composition  of  the 
elementary  '■^hools  at  the  start  of  the  I965-66  school  year  was  37.3  per  cent  Negro,  21.4 


per.  cent  Puerto  Rican  and  40.3  per  cent  other.  At  the  junior  high  school  level  the  school 
population  was  composed  of  27.6  per  cent  Negroes,  21.9  per  cent  Puerto  Ricans  and  50*5 
per  cent  others  as  of  October  31 1  1965. 


Prior  to  the  start  of  the  -sc;  ool  year,  the  Board  01  Education  notified  the  pr.ncipals 
of  the  selected  schools  that  an  additional  number  of  positions  were  available  to  their 
schools.  A  total  of  439  positions  were  assignee  to  78  of  the  79  elementary  schools. 
Authorization  to  fill  the  positions  was  received  for  421.4,  or  96.6  per  cent  of  the 
posi tions. 


The  elementa.ry  schools  were  assigned  classroom  teachers  to  reduce  class  size, 
corrective  reading  teachers,  school  secretaries,  music  teachers,  health  education  teachers, 
science  specialists,  guidance  counselors , art  teachers,  teachers  for  citizenship  classes, 
remedial  instruction,  library  and  other  types  of  specialists. 

The  37  junior  high  schools  were  assigned  a  total  of  280  positions  including  library 
teachers,  additional  teachers  bo  reduce  class  size  and  provide  regular  teachers  \ri.th 
preparation  periods,  career  guidance  teachers,  laborator;'/'  assistants,  guidance  counselors 
corrective  reading  teachers  and  school  secretaries. 

Data  on  the  number  and  kinds  of  positions  received  and  filled  \  ere  obtained  from 
questionnaires  to  the  princip-  is  of  the  the  79  elementary  and  37  junior  high  schools. 

In  addition,  principals  were  asked  to  describe  the  programs  developed  and  the  gains  made 
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i.s  s.  resu  Lt  of*  thG  assi^Tjii  ^nt  of*  tihesG  personnel,  ESEA  parsornie],  in  ■^ho  saniTDle  schools 
^and  a  contro?i  group  of  non-ESEA  in  the  saip_e  sample  schools)  were  asked  to  ra,te  changes 
:n  pupil  behavior,  attitude  and  achievement.  Reading  and  arithmetic  achieveraent  test 
results  we^-e  collected  for  the  sample  of  25  randomly  selected  elem-entary  and  ten  junior 
ligh  schools.  Changes  in  attendance  rates  and  class  size  for  I96U-65  and  ].965-66  v;ere 
Dhtained.  Tiie  major  findings  are  simiir.arized  heZ.ov;  for  elementary  and  junior  high  schools 
separately. 

Slementary  Schools 

1.  Based  on  the  results  of  returns  to  the  principaJs'  questionnaires,  b.39  additional 
positions  wore  assigned  to  trie  elemicntary  schools. 

Schools  differed  in  the  number  of  additional  ESFA  positions  assigned.  One  school  was 
assigned  13  additional  staff  positions  for  the  year  I965-66.  On  the  avera.ge,  each  of 
the  78  elementary'  schools  was  assigned  an  a,dditlonal  5.63  positions. 

2.  Approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  positions  assigned  w'ere  filled. 

a.  The  positions  filled  most  of  ten  included  A.ssistant-to-Principal,  Non-English 
Coordinator,  Auiillary'-  Teacher,  School  secretary  and  teachers  for  remedial  instruction. 

b.  Schools  T.-ere  less  likely  to  fill  openings  for  guidance  counselors,  teachers  of 
science,  iiealth  education  and  citizenship  classes. 

c.  On  the  basis  of  the  sample  schools  it  was  found  that  31  per  cent  of  the  positions 
were  not  filled  until  Jaj:uary  1966. 

3.  Although  the  elementary  school  principals  were  generally  enthusiastic  about  the 
FaSEA  positions,  muny  Oj?  then  were  concerned  ■'.;ith  the  shortage  of  exT^erienced  classroom 
teachers;  as  a  result  of  the  shortage  of  staff,  miany  of  the  special! '^ts  were  drafted  into  the 
cl''-o.sroom. 

Although,  on  the  aver'..a  ,  each  school  received  about  one  additional  classroom 
teacher  specifically  assig-ncd  to  reduce  class  size,  there  was  little  change  in  average 
class  size  in  the  el ementaipy’'  .‘■rcliools.  At  the  beginning  of  1964-65  the  class  size  for 
grades  2-6  averaged  30.3  nupils:  at  the  beginning  of  the  program  year  the  class  size 
"or  grade."  i-6  -in  the  saryle  '  chools  averaged  30.1  pupi  ls. 
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4.  Seventy  elementary  school  principals  indicated  adaptations  of  programs,  activities 
and  curriculimi  as  a  result  of  the  additional  positions. 

a.  The  ESEA  personnel  were  generally  used  to  expand  programs  already  in  operation 
in  the  schools,  the  music  programs  in  particular  were  frequently  developed  as  a  result 
of  the  additional  personnel.  Remedial  reading  programs,  art,  science  and  health 
education  programs  were  also  frequently  m.entioned  by  the  Principals  as  having  been 
enriched  as  a  result  of  the  assignment  of  ESEA  personnel. 

b.  There  was  general  agreement  amon^^  principals  that  the  over-all  school  program 
was  improved;  special  note  was  made  of  dramatic  improvement  in  reading. 

c.  Most  principals  indicated  that  guidance  and  guidance -related  activities  improved; 
there  was  an  increase  in  the  identification  of  emotionally  maladjusted  pupils  and  pupils 
■vm-th  reading  disturbances.  Princip-’ls  attributed  this  largely  to  the  reduction  of  class 
size. 

5.  There  v/as  a  positive  change  in  pupil  attitude  and  behavior  as  a  result  of  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  additional  personnel . 

a.  Sixty-nine  principals  of  the  elementary  schools  indicated  improvement  in  pupil 
behavior  and  attitude.  They  noted  increased  pupil  interest  in  reading,  music,  art, 
science  and  health  education. 

b.  All  school  personnel  noted  an  improvement  in  pupils  from  the  beginning  of  the 
year  to  the  end  of  the  year;  the  ESEA  personnel  in  particular  rated  pupils  improved  in 
scholastic  attitudes,  social  attitudes,  work  and  study  habits,  adjustrent  and  achievement 
at  the  end  of  the  program  year.  The  areas  of  greatest  improvement  were  attitudes, 
scholastic  and  social.  Least  improvement  was  noted  in  pupils’  work  and  study  habits. 

6.  School  personnel  noted  least  change  in  school  attendance,  although  they  indicated 
some  small  im.provement . 

a.  There  was  a  decrease  in  average  per  cent  attendance  from  the  beginning  of  1964-65 
1965-66  for  each  grade  2-6  in  the  sample  schools. 

b.  During  1964-65,  the  year  prior  to  the  program,  average  per  cent  attendance 
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decreased  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  year.  During  the  program  year,  there 
V7as  a  smaller  but  similar  decrease  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the  end  of  the  year. 
7.  Fifty-nine  elementary  school  principals  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  academic 
performance  of  pupils  improved  as  a  result  of  the  assignment  of  additional  personnel.  The  area 
of  greatest  improvement,  according  to  the  principals,  was  reading.  One  principal  anticipated 
growth  in  reading  of  2.5  years.  Improvement  in  the  musical  performance  of  pupils  was  mentioned 
by  two  principals.  There  was  no  indication  of  improved  performance  in  arithraetic.  In  general 
the  sample  of  ESEA  and  non-ESEA  personnel  rated  pupils'  test  performance  as  having  been 
improved. 

a.  There  was  no  improvement  in  reading  as  measured  by  standardized  reading 
achievement  tests.  Based  on  the  results  of  a  standardized  reading  achievement  test, 
pupils  in  the  second  grade  in  the  sample  schools  averaged  two  school  months  below  grade 
placement  level  at  the  beginning  of  the  program  year  and  three  months  retarded  by  May 
of  the  school  year.  Third  graders  were  retarded  three  school  months  and  pupils  in 
grades  4,  5  and  6  were,  on  the  average,  six  two  and  four  months  below  grade  placement 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  By  the  end  of  the  year  grades  3-6  were  one,  four,  three 
and  three  months  retarded  in  reading  respectively.  Compared  with  the  previous  year  there 
was  a  decrease  in  rate  of  retardation  for  grade  6. 

b.  During  the  program  year,  achievement  in  arithmetic  was  poorer  than  during  the  year 
before  the  progran  year.  During  I965-66  fourth  and  sixth  grade  pupils  were  tested  in 
arithmetic  achievement.  At  the  time  of  the  testing,  fourth  grade  pupils  scored  on  the 
average,  eight  'school  months  below  grade  placement;  during  the  previous  year,  1964-65,  the 
fourth  grade  in  the  same  sample  schools  were  only  five  school  months  retarded  in  arith¬ 
metic.  Sixth  graders  in  the  program  were  one  school  year  below  grade  placement  level  at 
the  time  of  the  achievem.ent  test.  Druing  the  year  prior  to  the  program  the  sixth  grade 
was  only  four  school  months  retarded.  These  differences  are  significant.  But  bear  in 
mind  the  change  in  school  population,  so  that  more  disadvantaged  children  were  in  later 
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8.  The  elementary  school  principals  tended  to  agree  that  teacher  morale  improved 
as  a  result  of  the  program.  Three  principals  indicated  negative  changes  in  morale. 

9.  Seventy- tv/o  principals  indicated  a  positive  hut  vague  improvement  in  the  attitude 
of  parents  toward  the  school. 

Junior  High  School 

1.  All  37  junior  principals  responded  to  the  questionnaire.  A  total  cf  280  ESEA 
positions  wore  assigned.  Each  school  was  assigned  an  average  of  7*57  additional  positions. 

2.  Approximately  83  per  cent  of  the  positions  assigned  were  filled. 

a.  Junior  high  schools  most  often  filled  the  openings  for  school  secretaries, 
laboratory  assistants,  and  corrective  reading  teachers. 

b.  The  positions  of  library  teachers,  career  guidance  teachers  and  extra  teachers 
to  form  new  classes  were  least  likely  to  be  filled. 

3.  The  principals  of  the  junior  high  schools  were  not  as  enthusiastic  about  the  program 
as  were  the  principals  of  the  elementary  schools.  The  principals  were  concerned  with  the 
basis  on  which  the  assignnont  were  made,  suggesting  they  were  in  the  best  position  to  decide 
which  personnel  were  needed  and  how  they  were  to  be  used. 

4.  Thirty-two  of  the  principals  felt  that,  as  a  result  of  the  assignment  of  the  ESEA 
personnel,  there  vrere  program  and  activities  initiated  and  expanded. 

a.  As  was  the  case  at  the  elementary  level,  the  ESEA  personnel  xrere  used  most 
often  to  augment  and  expand  programs  already  in  existence  in  the  schools.  Remedial 
reading  programs,  library  and  book  programs  and  guidance  and  orientation  programs 
benefited  most. 

b.  The  majority  of  principals  agreed  that  current  programs  were  enriched,  especially 
science  and  library  and  reading  programs.  The  improvement  of  the  general  school  program 
was  attributed  to  smaller  classes,  more  teacher  preparation  time  and  a  better  guidance 
program. 

c.  V/hile  the  principals  concurred  in  the  improved  identification  of  problem  children 
most  lesponses  were  vague  and  general.  A  few  mentioned  the  better  identification  of 
speech  and  reading  retardates. 
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5.  About  tvro-thirds  of  the  principals  felt  there  was  a  change  in  pupil  attitude  and 

I 

! behavior . 

I 

I  a.  “increased  interest  in  remedial  instruction  and  improved  general  behavior  was 

i 

I  most  often  noted  by  the  principals. 

b.  The  ESEA  and  non-ESEA  teachers  sampled,  generally  indicated  an  improvement  in 
pupils'  scholastic  attitudes.  F'or  both  groups  of  personnel  the  change  from  beginning 
year  to  end  year  behavior  of  students  tended  to  be  small;  positive  changes  were  noted 
in  adherence  to  instructions,  dependability  and  class  work.  The  ESEA  personnel  rated 
pupils  as  not  improving  in  respect  for  school  rules  and  property;  there  was  a  negative 
change,  pupils'  behavior  worsened,  in  the  areas  of  personal  appearance,  attendance, 
peer  relations  and  test  performance.  The  non-ESEA  personnel  indicated  negative  change 
only  in  school  attendance. 

6.  Although  average  per  cent  attendance  in  grades  7,  8  and  9  'was  lower  at  the 
beginning  of  I965-66  than  during  the  previous  year,  there  was  an  im.provement  in  the  average 
percentage  of  pupils  attending  school  by  the  end  of  the  school  year  1965-66  as  compared  with 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  In  general,  however,  the  absolute  rates  were  high  in  1964-65? 
although  the  beginning-end  year  difference  was  smaller  during  the  program. 

7.  Twenty-five  principals  indicated  a  change  in  academic  performance  as  a  result  of 
the  additional  personnel,  although  half  of  them  felt  it  was  too  soon  to  comment.  IJhen 
specific  im.provement  was  indicated  it  was  more  likely  to  be  in  the  area  of  reading. 

I^Hien  the  pupils  in  grades  7,  8  and  9  of  tbe  sample  schools  vrere  tested  in  reading 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  they  a/eraged  nine  months  below  their  grade  placement 
level  respectively.  Toward  the  end  of  the  program  year,  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth 
graders  were  respectively,  about  one  year,  one  year  three  months  and  one  year  two 
months  retarded  in  reading.  No  improvement  in  reading  achievement  for  groups  of 
pupils  may  be  attributed  to  the  transitional  school  program, 

8.  Average  class  size  was  reduced  in  grades  7?  8  and  9  in  the  san^le  junior  high  schools 
during  the  program  year.  The  decrease  between  1964-65  to  1965-66  from  29-5  to  29. 1  in  grade 
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7,  from  29.8  to  28.8  in  grade  8  and  from  28,4  to  27.4  in  grade  9  may  be  largely  attributed 
to  a  decrease  in  register;  the  total  number  of  classes  in  the  ten  junior  high  schools 
increased  from  520  in  1964-65  to  522  in  I965-66. 

9.  The  majority  of  principals  agreed  that  teacher  morale  improved  as  a  result  of  the 
extra  services  and  reduced  class  size.  Only  two  principals  felt  that  morale  suffered. 

10.  Most  of  the  principals  felt  that  there  was  not  enough  available  information  to 
determine  specifically  the  affect  of  the  program  on  parental  attitude  tov^ard  the  school, 
although  they  did  indicate  a  positive  change  due  to  the  assignemnt  of  the  additional  ESEA 
personnel. 

Although  the  more  positive  aspects  of  the  program  as  noted  by  the  teachers  and  principals 
of  the  school--e .g. ,  improved  performance  in  reading,  development  of  jnusic  program,  smaller 
classes  and  more  teacher  preparation  time--were  not  supported  by  the  data,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  the  transitional  program  was  not  effective.  The  data  are  interim 
in  nature;  for  example,  without  the  school -by -school  results  of  the  October  31>  I966  ethnic 
census  data,  the  effects  of  the  program  on  the  primarj'-  goal,  stemming  the  white  middle  class 
exodus,  cannot  be  estimated. 

In  addition  the  instruments  that  were  developed  and  the  data  which  w^ere  collected  did 
not  sample  other  of  the  program’s  objectives;  there  was  no  concern  with,  for  example, 
tutorial  services,  special  classes  and  clubs  both  during  and  after  the  regular  school  day. 

Most  of  the  data  were  collected  for  the  smaller  group  of  sajuple  schools.  Although  these 
schools  were  selected  at  random,  there  were  small  differences  between  the  sample  schools  and 
the  total  group  of  schools.  For  example,  the  ethnic  composition  differed  somewhat  as  did  the 
number  and  kinds  of  positions  assigned  and  filled.  In  addition,  the  junior  high  school 
sample  was  composed  of  an  abundance  of  special  service  schools. 

The  most  serious  defect  in  the  test  data  is  with  the  group  comparisons;  without  an 
adequate  control  group,  comparisons  between  individuals  would  provide  more  accurate 
information  about  growth  and  change.  In  comparing  achievement  in  reading  for  example, 
between  October  and  May,  it  is  important  that  the  groups  be  composed  of  the  same  individuals. 
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Lacking  this  information,  an  equivalent  group  of  control  pupils  not  in  the  program  is 
necessary. 

However,  any  statement  of  the  program’s  effectiveness  must  account  for  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  principals  of  the  participating  schools,  and  any  similar  program  in  the  future  should 
take  into  account  their  suggestions  including  complete  and  full  explanations  of  the  program, 
early  and  definitive  notification  of  the  personnel  to  he  assigned,  some  choice  in  the  kinds 
of  positions  to  be  assigned  and  some  hlep  in  filling  those  positions. 
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Program  No.  22- 


May  17,  1966 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 
BUREAU  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 


PRINCIPALS'  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Principal,  PS _ 


Dear 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  Title  I,  your 
school  was  granted  the  following  additional  staff  during  the  current  school  year, 
in  order  to  help  enrich  the  educational  program  at  your  school: 


Additional  Staff 


Ninnber 


School  Secretary  _ 

Assistant  to  Principal  _ 

Guidance  Counselor  _ 

N.E.  Coordinator  _ 

Citizen. Class  _ 

Library  _ 

Auxiliary  Teacher  _ 

Reduce  Class  Size  _ 

Corrective  Reading  _ 

Health  Education 

Art  _ 

Music  _ 

Science  _ 

Remedial  Instruction  _ 

Laboratory  Assistant  _ 

Career  Guidance  _ 

Preparation  Period  _ 

Total  ESEA  Positions  _ 

As  the  1965-1966  school  year  is  drawing  to  a  close,  it  is  necessary  for  the  Board 
of  Education,  through  the  Bvireau  of  Educational  Research,  to  report  to  the  Federal 
Government  on  the  manner  in  which  federal  funds  were  spent  and  the  degree  to  which 
education  has  been  enriched  luring  the  school  year  as  a  result  of  additional  staff 
positions  supported  by  them.  Therefore,  I  enlist  your  cooperation  in  answering 
the  questions  listed  on  the  next  page  and  in  returning  your  responses  by  May  25,  I966. 

Please  return  all  questionnaires  to  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research,  Room  _ , 

110  Livingston  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11201. 


Respectfully, 


J.  Wayne  Wrightstone 
Assistant  Superintendent 
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PRINCIPAL  QUESTIONNAIRE 

May ,  1966 

1.  Did  you  receive  all  of  the  additional  positions  listed  on  the  accompanying 

page?  Yes  _  No  _ 

2.  If  "No",  \.'hich  aid  you  not  receive? 


3.  If  you  were  not  able  to  fill  all  the  additional  positions  received,  indicate 
those  that  you  were  not  able  to  fill. 


h.  For  each  position  listed  on  page  I  which  you  actuan-y  received  as  an  official 
position  allowance  and  were  able  to  fill,  describe  the  manor  activities  performed 
by  the  incumbent.  For  each  position  indicate  the  graae(s>  receiving  the  services. 
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:  .  Were  there  any  programs,  activities  or  curriculiim  adaptations  instituted  in 
your  school  that  have  been  made  possible  as  a  direct  result  of  one  or  more 
of  the  additional  positions  listed  on  the  accompanying  page? 

Yes  _  No  _ 

6.  If  "Yes,"  please  describe  the  programs  or  activities  (if  more  room  is  needed, 
attach  additional  sheets.) 


7.  Has  there  been  any  enrichment  of  current  programs  or  activities  as  a  result 
of  the  additional  positions?  Yes _  No _ 


Please  comment 


8.  Is  it  possible  for  you  to  report  any  academic  improvemient  as  a  result  of  the 
additional  positions?  Yes _  No _ _ 

Please  comment 


9.  Have  there  been  any  changes  in  pupil  attitude  or  behavior  as  a  result  of 
the  additional  positions?  Yes _  No _ 

Please  comment 


10.  Has  there  been  an  increase  in  the  identification  of  pupils  having  problems 
as  a  result  of  the  additional  positions?  Yes _  No _ 

Please  comment 
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11.  Have  there  been  any  changes  in  teacher  morale  as  a  result  of  these  posi¬ 
tions?  Yes _  No  _ 

Please  comment 


12. 


Have  there  been  any  changes  in  parental  attitude  as  a  result  of  these 
positions? 

Yes  No 


Please  comment 


13.  Please  write  in  any  additional  comments  you  wish  to  make  on  any  of  the 
above  items. 
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appendix  b 

E  S  E  A 
P.N.  22-248 


NEW  YORK  CITY  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 
BUREAU  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 


J\ine  1,  1966 


Dear 

Recently,  you  completed  a  questionnaire  in  connection  with  certain  ESEA 
positions  that  you  received  during  this  current  school  year. 

As  a  further  part  of  our  evaluation,  I  am  now  sending  you  Scales  for 
Teacher  Ratings  of  Pupils,  These  questionnaires  are  to  he  distributed  to; 

1,  The  professional  personnel  listed  at  the  bottom  of  this 
letter  who  are  being  paid  by  ESEA  funds,  and 

2.  Two  teachers  on  each  grade  who  are  not  paid  by  ESEA  funds. 

These  teachers  are  to  be  selected  by  you  at  random. 

Unused  questionnaires  should  be  destroyed.  Please  ask  the  teachers  concerned 
to  return  their  questionnaires  to  you  promptly  in  order  that  you  may  return 
all  of  them  to  this  office  by  June  10,  I966. 

Return  envelopes  have  been  provided  for  convenience.  If  you  have  any  ques¬ 
tions,  please  call  Dr.  Herbert  Hoffman  at  596-6l45. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation  in  this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 


J.  WAYNE  WRIGHTS TONE 
Assistant  Superintendent 


ESEA  Personnel  who  are  to  receive  questionnaires 
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E  S  E  A 

Program  No,  22-458 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 
BUREAU  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 

Scale  for  Teacher  Rating  of  Pupils 


PLEASE  FILL  IN  THE  INFORMATION  REQUESTED  BELOW 

(All  data  are  confidential  and  will  be  used  only  for  research  purposes.) 

School _ Borough _ District _ 

Grade  levels  presently  taught  or  primarily  associated  with: 

Kngtn. _ Grade  1 _ Grade  2 _ Grade  3 _ Grade  4 

Grade  5 _ Grade  6 _ Grade  7 _ Grade  8 _ Grade  9 

When  did  you  first  begin  working  at  your  school?  Month _ Year _ 

Professional  specialty  (e.g.,  guidance,  math,  common  branches): _ 


The  purpose  of  this  scale  is  to  evaluate  pupils  on  the  basis  of  the  specific 
items  categorized  under  general  headings  on  the  next  page.  Pupils  should  be 
rated  on  a  group  basis  as  they  are  remembered  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
(i.e,.  Fall,  I965)  and  as  they  are  presently  thought  of.  In  indicating  eval¬ 
uations,  rating  numbers  are  to  be  circled.  The  following  rating  scale  should 
be  applied: 


1,  ■  superior 

2.  =  above  average 

3*  =  average 

4.  =  below  average 

5.  =  poor 
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ESEA 

P.N.  22-1+58 


ITEMS 


Beginning  of  Year 
Rating  Scale 

12345 

12345 

12345 

12345 

12345 

12345 

12345 

12345 

12345 

12345 

12345 

12345 

12345 

12345 


1. 

2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 

7. 

8. 


9. 


10. 


11. 

12. 


13. 


l4. 


End  of  Year  (Now) 

Scholastic  Attitudes  Rating  Scale 

Positiveness  of  attitudes  toward  school  12345 
and  school  work  (e.g.,  attentiveness). 


Interest  in  voluntary,  supplementary 
school  activities  (e.g.,  special 
committees  and  projects). 

Motivation  for  self-improvement. 


12345 

12345 


Social  Attitudes 


Respect  for  the  rights  of  others  12345 

Positiveness  of  attitudes  evidenced  12345 

toward  teachers  (e.g.,  respect). 

Respect  for  school  rules  and  property.  12345 
Personal  appearance  and  grooming.  12345 


Work  and  Study  Habits 

Dependability  regarding  class,  test, 
and  home  preparation. 

Quality  of  school  attendance. 

Adherence  to  teacher  instructions. 


12345 

12345 

12345 


Adjustment 


Quality  of  peer  relations. 
Quality  of  classroom  behavior. 
Achievement 


Quality  of  standardized  and  class 
test  performance. 

Quality  of  general  classwork  and 
scholastic  performance. 


12345 

12345 

12345 

12345 


NOTE:  Please  make  s\xre  that  you  have  rated  pupils  on  each  item. 
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APPENDIX  C 


Manhattan  Schools: 

Elementary:  1,  4,  31,  34,  84,  8?,  97,  HI,  ll6,  128,  I30,  I66,  I??,  132, 

173,  189 

Junior  High  Schools:  60,  7I,  I67 


Bronx  Schools: 

Elementary:  36,  60,  67,  H,  21,  33,  4l,  7I,  73,  76,  77,  78,  88,  93,  100; 
103,  104,  111,  121 

Junior  High  Schools:  44,  45,  79,  80,  II3,  115,  117,  123,  142,  l43 


Brooklyn  Schools: 

Elementary:  17,  19,  73,  HO,  113,  158,  159,  77,  91,  92,  IO8,  116,  123, 
161,  167,  181,  190,  202,  221,  241 

Junior  High  School:  10,  50,  51,  64,  126,  I36,  l42,  149,  162,  I66,  296, 
61,  211,  232,  239,  252,  285 


Queens  Schools: 

Elementary:  I5,  19,  30,  31,  42,  45,  52,  80,  83,  105,  H8,  121,  124,  132, 
134,  136,  143,  147,  150,  156,  176,  197,  215 
Junior  High  School:  204,  67,  125,  l4l,  145,  192,  I98 


Richmond  Schools: 
Elementary:  20 
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CENTER  FOR  URBAN  EDUCATION 
33  West  42  Street,  New  York 

Educational  Practices  Division 
Nathan  Brown,  Associate  Director 


Evaluation  of  New  York  City  School  District  educational 
projects  funded  under  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  I965  (PL  89-IO)  -  performed 
under  contract  with  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  I965-66  School  Year. 

Joseph  Krevisky 

Research  Coordinator,  Title  I  Projects 


THE  MORE  EFFECTIVE  SCHOOLS  PROGRAM 


The  appraisal  of  the  More  Effective  Schools  (MES)  program  was 
limited,  hy  agreement  with  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education,  to 
a  series  of  visits  to  MES  schools  hy  the  expert  members  of  the  panel-- 
which  concentrated  on  observations  plus  an  analysis  of  city-wide 
Metropolitan  Achievement  Test  results  by  one  member  of  the  panel. 

It  was  not  a  full  evaluation;  other  data  was  not  assessed,  and  no 
formal  sampling  or  formal  interviewing  procedures  were  followed. 

The  panel  listed  on  the  opening  page  of  Part  I  of  this  report, 
chaired  by  Dr.  Nathan  Kravetz,  was  responsible  for  the  observations. 
The  statistical  analysis  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Robert  L.  Thorndike. 


August  31 )  1966 
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PANEL  OF  CONSULTANTS 


OBSERVATION  TEAM 
Panel  Chairman: 


Dr.  Nathan  Kravetz 

Associate  Professor  of  Education,  and 

Director  of  Teacher  Education,  Hunter  College 

Panel  Members 


Dr .  Ronald  C .  Doll 

Professor  of  Education,  Hunter  College 

Dr.  Deborah  Elkins 

Associate  Professor  of  Education, 

Queens  College 

Dr.  David  G.  Horowitz 

Associate  Superintendent 

Philadelphia,  Penna.  Public  Schools 

Mr.  James  W.  McKenna 

Director,  Pupil  Personnel  Services,  Plainview, 
Long  Island,  Public  Schools 

Dr.  Kathryn  Scanlon 

Associate  Professor  and  Director,  Teacher 
Training,  Fordham  University 

Dr .  Kenneth  D .  Wann 

Professor  of  Education,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University 

Dr.  Doxey  Wilkerson 

Associate  Professor  of  Education,  Yeshiva 
University 

■  DATA  ANALYSIS 

Dr.  Robert  L.  Thorndike 

Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 
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I.  Nature  of  the  project 

The  More  Effective  Schools  program  was  placed  into  operation  so  that  dis¬ 
advantaged  children  would  achieve  their  academic  and  social  potential. 

The  program  includes  among  its  goals  the  enhancement  of  levels  of  aspira¬ 
tion  for  children  and  their  families,  the  reduction  of  school  failure,  and  the 
accomplishment  of  school  integration. 

As  one  part  of  program  evaluation,  this  panel  of  consultants  was  invited 
to  participate.  It  was  to  be  the  task  of  the  panel  to  visit  the  More  Effective 
Schools,  to  observe  activities,  to  confer  informally  with  all  personnel  and  with 
parents,  to  review  available  data,  and  to  prepare  initial  independent  evaluations. 

Members  of  the  panel,  representing  local  colleges  and  universities  as  well 
as  other  school  districts,  brought  to  their  task  an  extensive  background  of  teach¬ 
ing  at  the  elementary  level,  school  supervision  and  administration,  research, 
publications,  psychological  practice,  and  responsibilities  for  the  preparation 
of  school  personnel  at  both  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels. 

II.  Procedures 

In  carrying  out  their  task,  the  consultants  were  given  full  briefings  by 
Superintendent  0*Daly  and  members  of  her  staff  as  well  as  by  Dr.  Wayne  Wrightstone 
representing  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research.  The  details  of  the  MES  program 
from  its  inception  were  described  and  the  plan  for  extended  evaluation  was  reviewed. 
It  was  made  clear  that  the  panel  of  consultants  would  be  given  full  cooperation  in 
all  aspects  of  the  school  visits  so  that  their  reports  would  be  well  founded  and 
independently  determined. 

School  visits  were  then  made  by  consultants  either  in  pairs  or  individually. 

At  each  school  the  consultants  interviewed  the  principal  and  other  supervisory 
personnel.  They  met  with  teachers  individually,  in  their  cluster  group  meetings, 
and  at  random  in  teachers'  lounges.  The  consultants  also  talked  with  groups  of 
parents  as  well  as  with  members  of  the  school  guidance  team,  specialist-teachers, 
and  with  other  personnel.  Wherever  possible,  such  discussions  and  interviews 
were  held  without  the  presence  of  school  supervisors  and  were  conducted  so  as  to 
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In  all  cases,  classrooms  were  visited  to  ouserve  children  and  teachers  in 
action  and  to  note  the  visible  aspects  of  curricu.lum  practices  and  inter-relation- 

I 

ships,  as  well  as  the  physical  configurations  and  uses  of  equipment  and  space. 
During  such  visits  and  while  passing  through  corridors,  it  was  possible  to  sense 
the  atmosphere  within  a  school  and  to  draw  seme  subjective  conclusions  as  to 
the  over -all  tone  and  quality  of  the  learning  environment. 

The  limitations  of  this  study  include  the  subjective  nature  of  consultants' 
observations,  the  relatively  short  duration  of  school  visits,  the  apparent  feelings 
of  some  school  personnel,  despite  our  assurances,  that  there  were  certain  "right 
responses"  which  were  to  be  made,  and  the  concern  of  parents  toward  the  program 
v/hich  they  felt  needed  protection.  In  spite  of  these  limitations,  all  consultants 
declare  their  confidence  in  their  findings  and  in  the  validity  of  their  recommenda¬ 
tions  . 

III.  Findings 

School  organization.  According  to  its  initial  plan,  the  MES  program  presents 
a  nijmber  of  specific  features  which  are  distinctive;  in  grades  1-6,  class  size  is 
limited  to  22;  children  are  grouped  heterogeneously  as  to  achievement  within  a 
given  grade;  teachers  are  assigned  as  clusters  of  four  to  every  three  classes. 

In  the  organization,  cluster  groups  are  expected  to  plan,  execute,  and  evaluate 
their  activities  in  conjunction  with  specialist  and  supervisory  personnel. 

In  addition,  the  organization  includes  teachers  for  special  subjects  and 
remediation,  guidance  personnel  and  social  workers,  attendance  teachers,  audio¬ 
visual  specialists,  and  community  coordinators. 

It  appeared  evident  that  additional  staff  were  being  made  available  at  in¬ 
structional,  supervisory,  and  auxiliary  levels,  so  much  so  that  physical  facilities 
were  over-burdened  and,  in  fact,  were  inadequate  for  such  aspects  of  the  program 
as  coimseling,  parent  contacts,  library  services,  and  faculty  work  areas. 

The  panel  was  unanimous  in  its  appreciation  of  the  small  registers  in  each 
class  and  recommends  that  these  be  maintained.  The  consultants  noted  with  strong 
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positive  interest  the  variety  of  resources,  both  human  and  physical,  available  in 
each  school.  They  agreed  that  there  is  ev'dent  potential  for  enriched  contact 
among  teachers,  betv/een  teacher  and  learner,  and  among  all  members  of  the  staff. 

Reactions  of  the  panel  of  consultants  to  this  organization  are  as  follows? 

1.  Teaching  clusters  are  often  effective.  In  many  instances,  however,  cluster 
members  do  not  knovr  their  responsibilities.  Where  the  cluster  organization  is 
strongest,  the  teachers  are  working  as  a  team,  with  due  recognition  for  the 
"strong"  and  "v;eak"  attributes  of  the  individuals  involved. 

The  cluster  teacher,  as  the  teacher  who  is  not  specifically  responsible 
for  a  class,  has  a  role  which  is  particularly  in  need  of  clarification.  Is  she 
a  leader?  Is  she  just  one  of  a  group  of  four  teachers  who  takes  her  turn  with 
class  afte-^  class  as  a  reading  specialist?  Is  she  a  "senior"  member  of  the 
team,  with  more  knov;-how,  more  experience,  and  designated  additional  responsi¬ 
bilities? 

2.  The  grouping  of  children  heterogeneously  is  a  source  of  concern  for  many 
teachers  and  hence  a  potential  problem  in  the  MES  program. 

The  ambivalence  among  faculty  members  is  'Expressed  on  this  matter,  along 
with  a  call  for  homogeneous  grouping  in  mathematics  and  other  skill  subjects,  as 
well  as  in  reading  as  is  now  the  case. 

There  is  also  a  need  to  provide  for  the  very  bright  child  besides  using 
him  as  a  kind  of  teacher  aide  with  the  other  children. 

The  members  of  the  panel  feel  that  heterogeneous  grouping  in  the  MES  organi¬ 
zation  needs  to  be  substantiated  as  to  its  value  and  recommends  that  extensive 
help  be  provided  teachers  so  that  revised  teaching  procediore  may  be  applied  with¬ 
in  this  organization.  Teachers  need  to  know  why  heterogeneous  grouping  is  im¬ 
portant  and  they  must  know  how  to  be  at  their  most  effective  with  it. 

3.  An  aspect  of  the  organization  which  rates  favorable  comment  is  that  of  im¬ 
proved  communication  within  the  cluster  groups  themselves  and  among  the  various 
types  of  professional  workers  in  the  school. 
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It  was  encouraging  to  note  the  nunaerous  opportunities  for  personal  and  pro¬ 
fessional  support  among  members  of  teaching  clusters.  Team  feelings  were  evident 
and  they  often  encompassed  a  sharing  of  professional  know-how,  specific  techniques, 
and  the  uses  of  good  planning.  Beyond  this  was  the  nature  of  the  personal  relation¬ 
ships  which  were  observed  by  the  consultants  and  which  were  stressed  by  the  teachers 
themselves.  Teachers  are  now  spending  less  time  in  isolated  classrooms  with  children 
and  are  relating  to  and  conferring  with  adult  colleagi^es  to  a  significantly  greater 
extent . 

Teacher  morale  is  at  a  remarkably  high  level,  reflecting  satisfaction  with 
new  experiences,  an  enhanced  feeling  of  their  own  worth,  and  apparently  improved 
relationships  with  pupils. 

A  second  important  aspect  denoting  improved  catmnunicat ions  is  that  of  the 
guidance  teams,  whose  members  frequently  visit  classes  and  observe  teacher -pupil 
interaction.  Such  personnel,  being  traditionally  team-oriented,  have  shown  acumen 
and  good  judgement  in  their  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  children  and  teachers. 

They  have  offered  prompt,  effective  service  to  children  vmth  problems  and  have 
attempted  to  provide  teachers  with  additional  skills  and  sensitivity  to  all  the 
children  with  whom  they  work. 

Personnel.  Teachers  are  generally  enthusiastic  about  the  MES  program.  Their 
response  to  panel  members  was  often  testimonial-like  in  nature  and  they  were  all 
prepared  to  recommend  the  ME  school  to  their  teacher  friends  in  other  schools. 

The  evidence,  however,  indicates  no  strong  surge  of  interest  by  teachers  to 
transfer  into  the  ME  schools.  Most  of  the  faculties  were  newly  appointed  or  were 
teachers  who  had  been  in  the  school  when  it  was  designated  as  MES. 

Members  of  the  panel  note  that  the  hope  of  attracting  experienced,  seasoned 
teachers  into  these  schools  has  not  yet  been  fulfilled;  although  it  may  be  as 
their  programs  became  more  widely  knovni. 

The  need,  therefore,  is  for  an  intensive,  highly  focused  program  of  in-service 
education  for  whatever  staff  is  assigned  which  v/ould  incorporate: 

1.  The  development  of  insights  into  the  possibilities  provided  to  teachers 
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and  learners  in  this  MES  organization: 

2.  Improved  methods  of  child  study  with  a  special  awareness  of  developmen¬ 
tal  needs  from  the  vantage  point  of  the  small  class; 

3.  The  development  of  new  techniques  of  teaching  appropriate  to  the  MES 
pattern:  planning  for  team-teaching,  the  presentation  of  ne\/  materials, 
the  processes  of  diagnosis  and  remediation;  and 

h.  The  encouragement  of  teachers  in  the  use  of  imaginative  procedures,  of 
creative  strategies  in  their  work  with  children. 

Previous  comment  has  already  focused  upon  the  strengths  and  contributions  of 
the  guidance  personnel.  There  is  considerable  satisfaction  with  the  part  these  people 
play.  It  is  hoped  that  as  the  program  continues,  they  will  continue  to  strengthen 
their  concerns  for  the  needs  of  teachers  as  they  now  do  for  pupils  and  parents. 

In  the  case  of  the  camm\inity  coordinator  there  is  agreement  as  to  the  positive 
value  and  great  potential  in’^'=‘Tent  in  this  responsibility.  Through  a  multitude  of 
techniques,  the  ccmmiinit:  coordinator  may  sense  the  mood  of  a  community  and  the 
concerns  of  the  parents.  In  her  frequent  meetings  with  parents  and  through  specific 
planning,  she  may  in  fact  stimulate  and  influence  the  thinking  of  the  parents  and, 
through  them,  of  the  coramiinity  at  large.  Equally  important,  this  coordinator  should 
relay  to  principals  and  staff  those  facets  of  community  interest  which  call  for 
re-thinking,  change,  or  revision  of  existing  school  practices. 

In  the  case  of  the  health  counselor,  however,  panel  members  noted  a  lack  of 
clarity  about  the  tasks.  Is  this  person  a  school  nurse?  The  responsibilities 
resemble  those  of  a  public  health  nurse  in  most  coimnunities .  Being  untrained  in 
public  health,  this  teacher  is  seen  as  a  weak  link,  functioning  neither  as  a  teacher 
nor  as  a  nurse.  We  would  recommend  the  elimination  of  this  position  or  the  specific 
designation  of  a  school  nurse  for  the  responsibilities  involved. 

In  most  of  the  schools  visited,  poor  health  service  was  incongruously  balanced 
against  strong  facilities  for  emotional  and  social  needs. 

* 

See  additional  comment  at  end  of  report. 
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The  role  of  the  audio-visual  coordinator  is,  in  ano-^-her  sense,  an  ainbivals* *^t 
one.  These  coordinators  are  teachers  who  have  been  assigned  to  work  v/ith  equip¬ 
ment,  with  films,  and  with  new  "hardware".  They  are  filers,  expediters,  cataloguers, 
and  instructors  of  machine  operations.  Often  they  prepare  displays,  operate  pro¬ 
jectors,  order  equipment,  repair  equipnent,  take  pictures,  develop  and  enlarge  them, 
and  produce  other  teaching  materials.  Panelists  admired  this  activity  for  its 
breadth  and  variety;  we  noted  that  it  is  indeed  a  full-time  operation,  the  more 
so  that  equipment  now  proliferates.  We  question,  hovrever,  the  need  for  a  licensed, 

usually  "senior",  (often  male)  teacher  in  this  kind  of  auxiliary,  non-teaching 
* 

assignment . 

All  panelists  noted  the  importance  of  the  supervisory  role  of  principals  and 
assistant  principals  in  determining  not  only  the  general  atmosphere  and  esprit  in 
a  school,  but  the  nature  of  the  specific  procedures  which  are  developed  and  carried 
out . 

In  the  area  of  supervision,  therefore,  members  of  the  panel  agreed  that  these 
personnel  should  be  offered  f\irther  orientation  as  to  their  roles  in  the  expanded 
staffs  with  which  they  now  work.  Principals  and  other  supervisors  can  benefit  from; 

1.  increased  clarification  and  delineation  of  their  responsibilities  in  this 
program; 

2.  opportunities  to  learn  a  greater  variety  of  ways  of  working  with  people  to 
improve  instruction; 

3.  suggestions  for  making  optimm  use  of  their  now  more  available  time;  and 

4.  further  encouragement  and  extended  opportunities  to  provide  leadership  in 

their  schools  for  creativity  and  innovation, 

Curric\lLum  development.  All  members  of  the  panel  gave  specific  response  to  the 

* 

matter  of  curriculum,  instructional  content  and  organization,  and  methodology; 

1.  Content  and  method  do  not  vary  much  from  what  prevails  in  other  schools. 

2.  There  is  little  evidence  of  innovational  or  experimental  practices. 

3.  In  too  many  classes  lessons  were  being  conducted  as  if  forty  children  were 
present . 
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4.  There  seemed  to  be  little  in  the  ciirriculum  that  was  helping  the  school  to 
reach  the  disadvantaged  child. 

Consensus  among  the  panelists  affirmed  that  this  is  a  critical  area  for  the  MES 
program.  It  is  not  enough  to  reduce  class  size  and  increase  professional  staff. 

The  panel  recommends: 

1.  A  re -study  of  curriculum  content,  balance,  and  structure  now  in  the  MES 
program. 

2.  Stress  upon  relating  pupil  activities  and  experiences  within  the  curri¬ 
culum  to  the  specific  features  of  the  ME  school--to  the  smaller  class  size, 
to  the  increased  staff,  to  the  larger  libraries  and  more  extensive  equip¬ 
ment  . 

3.  A  search  for  experimental  practices  in  curriculum  which  have  shown  promise 
in  the  enhancement  of  education  for  the  disadvantaged  child. 

4.  Thorough  study  of  the  uses  of  new  equipment  and  additional  materials,  with 
regard  to  their  appropriateness  for  the  more  effective  education  of  disad¬ 
vantaged  children. 

Pupils .  Panelists  observed  pupils  in  various  kinds  of  school  activities.  They 
seemed  to  be  busy,  constructively  occupied.  In  general,  their  behavior  seemed  to 
reflect  the  requirements  of  teachers  and  principals.  No  pupils  were  observed  to  be 
out  of  order  or  disruptive,  although  all  personnel  acknowledged  that  such  children 
were  indeed  in  their  classes. 

In  all  schools,  attendance  was  higher  and  xmexcused  absence  had  decreased. 

There  was  little  effect  upon  pupil  mobility,  since  family  moves  were  apparently  unre¬ 
lated  to  the  school  program.  All  personnel  indicated  that  pupil  motivation  was  higher 
than  they  had  Imovm  it  before . 

All  reports  indicated  that  pupils  were  making  academic  progress,  on  the  basis 
of  test  scores  as  well  as  through  the  more  subjective  observations  of  school  person¬ 
nel  and  parents.  Specific  evaluation  of  pupils'  academic  progress  will  be  discussed 
in  another  portion  of  this  report. 

We  consider  it  important  to  observe  that  if  general  conclusions,  however 
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tentative  at  this  time,  point  to  pupil  progress,  then  the  major  purpose  of  the  MES 
program  is  being  achieved. 

We  believe,  further,  that  with  curricular  improvement,  such  progress  could  be 
assured  and  achieved  more  efficiently  not  only  in  the  specific  academic  skills, 
but  in  the  less  tangible  but  equally  valuable  area  of  social  and  personal  skills 
and  attitudes. 

Parents .  All  panelists  noted  the  favorable  attitude  of  parents  toward  the  MES 
program.  Pa, rents  did  not  necessarily  note  specific  educational  details,  bn*"  they  d^ 
count  heads,  and  they  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  smaller  classes  anr  the  increased 
staff. 

Whether  the  evidence  for  greater  achievement  is  available  or  not,  parents  testi¬ 
fied  to  the  improved  attitudes  of  their  children,  to  their  bettei-  adjustment  and 
greater  interest  in  school.  They  reported  on  the  increased  attention  to  individual 
children  by  teachers  and  on  the  welcome  they  themselves  receive  in  the  school  from 
all  personnel. 

The  evaluation  by  parents  of  the  ME  school  is  highly  positive,  and  all  comments 
indicated  a  protectiveness  by  parents  toward  this  program  so  that  it  would  not  be 
withdrawn. 

Panelists  noted  that  there  is  an  unevenness  in  both  the  quantity  and  the  quality 
of  parent  contacts  with  teachers.  The  understandings  of  parents  as  to  what  the  pro¬ 
gram  intends  for  their  children  should  be  developed.  Teachers  and  other  personnel  need 
further  help  in  appreciating  the  value  of  parent  conferences  and  in  learning  improved 
techniques  for  making  them  constructive  and  useful. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

The  panel  of  consultants  has  found  in  its  study  that  the  ME  schools  offer 
favorable  educational  conditions  for  disadvantaged  children  and  would  do  so  for  all 
children . 

Personnel  in  the  schools  reflect  feelings  of  high  morale  and  positive  motivation. 
In  their  practices  they  seek  to  make  this  an  effective  program  for  their  pupils. 
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,  Recommendations  of  the  panel  point  to  needs  for  inservice  education  of  pro¬ 

fessional  personnel,  for  greater  clarification  of  roles  and  of  orga-nizational  con¬ 
cepts,  and  for  a  vigorous  redevelopment  of  curriculum!  and  methodology.  There  was 
particular  unanimity  among  the  consultants  as  to  curriculum  redevelopment  in  order 
that  the  full  potential  of  this  program  would  be  realized. 

We  would  conclude  by  proposing  the  following  fiorther  considerations; 

1.  The  program  should  be  subject  to  continuing  evaluation  with  special 
reference  to  non-tension-making  procedures.  Teachers,  supervisors,  pu¬ 
pils,  and  parents  indicated  strong  emotional  reaction  to  test -taking 
techniques  and  to  comparisons  of  test  results.  Evaluative  techniques 
in  the  areas  of  citizenship,  non-academic  skills  and  attitu.es,  and 
economic  independence  should  be  developed. 

2.  Improvement  in  teacher  recruitment  procedures  is  necessary.  Since 
voluntary  teacher  participation  has  not  been  accomplished,  joint  study 
by  the  Union,  the  Board  of  Examiners,  and  personnel  specialists  should 
be  undertaken  to  improve  staffing  practices. 

3-  The  guidance  program  is  at  the  stage  where  stress  may  be  given  preventive 
service  over  and  above  the  present  case-study-and-therapy  response. 

Special  leadership  and  planning  should  be  devoted  to  this  extension  of 
an  apparently  effective  operation.  We  believe  that  preventive  guidance 
techniques  would  be  implicit  in  revised  curricular  and  teaching  practices. 

4.  The  experiences  of  pupils  in  ME  schools  come  to  an  abrupt  end  upon  their 
arrival  in  the  next  level  school.  Prompt  planning  is  in  order  for  the 
establishment  of  appropriate  re-structure  in  the  junior  high  or  inter¬ 
mediate  school  to  incorporate  the  basic  MES  features  of  class  size, 
organization,  and  uses  of  personnel,  and  to  consider  the  curricular  aspects 
which  are  involved. 

5.  The  MES  program  requires  increased  funds  and  therefore  increased  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  expenditures.  Study  is  needed  of  the  relationship  of 
specific  budget  outlays  to  specific  results.  We  would  want  to  know  what 
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costs  are  directly  related  to  increasing  learning,  which  are  supportive, 
and  which  are  merely  structural  and  non -contributory.  This  procedure 
appears  to  be  difficult  and  with  little  precedent;  it  would,  however, 
lead  to  better  understanding  of  th  '  ■'■'ses  of  resources.  It  would  also 
provide  a  direction  toward  more  effective  educational  practice  In 
general . 
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RESERVATIONS  EXPRESSED  BY  ONE  PANEL  MEMBER  REGARDING  INIS  REPORT 


One  member  of  the  MES  panel,  while  approving  the  main  contents  of  the  panel 
report,  suggested  several  modifications  listed  below.  Since  these  were  not  accepted 
by  the  committee  writing  the  report,  they  are  appended  here  as  a  separate  comment. 

Comments  by  Panel  Member  and 

Language  of  Panel  Report  Proposed  Modifications 


Re:  Role  of  nurses:  "We  would 

recommend  the  elimination  of  this 
position  or  the  specific  designa¬ 
tion  of  a  school  nurse  for  the 
responsibilities  involved." 

(Page  6,  lines  53-5^)* 

Re:  A-V  Coordinator:  "The  role 
of  the  audio-visual  coordinator  is, 
in  another  sense,  an  ambivalent  one." 
"We  question. .. the  need  for  a 
licensed. . . .teacher  in  this. . . .non¬ 
teaching  assignment." 

(Page  7,  lines  i-2  and  I7-I9) 


Re:  Curriculum  development:  "All 

members  of  the  panel  gave  specific 
responses  to  the  matter  of  curriculum 
instructional  content  and  organization, 
and  methodology." 

(Page  7^  lines  52-53  and  material 
that  follows) 


At  least  some  of  these  schools  now 
have  part-time  nurses.  "We  would 
recommend  the  elimination  of  this  position 
and  expansion  of  the  currently  part-time 
services  of  the  school  nurse." 


I  question  the  judgment  implied  in  lines 
mentioned.  In  order  to  function  with 
maximum  effectiveness,  this  worker  needs 

(a)  the  qualifications  of  a  professional 
(not  merely  those  of  a  technician)  and 

(b)  the  status  which  the  license  carries, 
"....coordinator  is  proving  to  be  an 
important  one." 

Delete  the  second  quote  entirely. 

The  wholly  negative  tone  of  this  section 
seems  inconsistent  with  the  facts  that 
the  quality  of  instruction  in  these 
schools  is  generally  superior  to  that  in 
other  depressed  area  schools,  and  that 
disadvantaged  children  in  these  schools 
are  being  "reached"  more  effectively. 
"Curriculum  development.  Despite 
general  agreement  that  the  quality 
of  instruction  in  the  ME  schools  is 
generally  superior  to  that  in  other 
depressed-area  schools,  all  members  of 
the  panel  gave  specific...." 
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The  More  Effective  Schools  Program 
Part  II  -  Analysis  of  Reading  Achievement  Data 

Prepared  by  Dr.  Robert  L.  Thorndike 

Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education, 
Teachers  College 

Dr.  Wrightstone  has  provided  a  report  of  some  analyses  of  test  results  for 
the  More  Effective  Schools,  and  that  report  is  attached.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  due  to  the  late  date  at  which  test  scores  were  received  back  from  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  these  analyses  are  what  it  has  been  possible  to  carry  out  at  this  time, 
and  are  all  that  will  be  available  before  September.  Therefore,  the  present 
evaluative  report  will  have  to  be  limited  to  these  data. 

From  among  these  data,  1  believe  that  the  greatest  weight  should  be  attached 
to  what  is  called  the  Two-Year  Study  of  Reading  Achievement.  This  follows  up 
the  same  pupils  over  a  year  and  seven  months,  and  compares  initial  and  final 
reading  for  the  same  group  of  pupils.  Two  grade  levels  are  studied,  originally 
tested  in  the  second  month  of  the  second  or  fourth  grade,  and  retested  in  the 
ninth  month  of  the  third  or  fifth  grade.  The  third-grade  group,  which  started 
four  months  behind  national  norms  on  the  average,  ended  up  only  two  months  be¬ 
hind.  The  fifth-grade  group,  which  started  out  8  months  behind  national  norms 
ended  up  only  7  months  behind. 

In  the  evaluation  of  these  results,  two  somewhat  contradictory  influences 
need  to  be  taken  into  account.  On  the  one  hand,  these  children  come  in  general 
from  below  average  backgrounds,  and  under  usual  school  conditions  could  not  be 
expected  to  progress  as  fast  as  the  representative  child  the  country  over.  This 
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is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they  were  already  retarded  in  reading  at  the 
beginning  of  the  experiment  -  the  fifth-grade  group  four  months  more  so  than 
the  third.  From  the  internal  evidence,  one  can  estimate  that  they  had  been 
progressing  about  8/l0  of  a  grade  equivalent  per  year.  Thus,  this  would 
make  it  appear  that  their  gain  during  the  experimental  period  was  20  to 
30  percent  greater  than  would  otherwise  have  been  achieved. 

One  peculiarity  of  test  norms,  however,  makes  the  above  interpretation 
suspect.  Most  tests  are  normed  at  one  time  during  the  year  -  typically  in  the 
fall.  This  testing  yields  directly  the  raw  scores  corresponding  to  grades 
2.2,  3*2,  4.2,  etc  (for  example).  The  intermediate  values  are  usually  obtained 
by  interpolation  on  the  assumption  that  one-tenth  of  a  grade  of  growth  occurs 
during  each  month  of  the  school  year  (and  one -tenth  during  the  period  from 
June  to  September).  The  accuracy  of  this  assumption  cannot  be  guaranteed. 

The  most  meaningful  period  over  which  to  study  gains  would  appear  to  be  an 
exact  year  (or  some  multiple  thereof).  The  alternative  is  to  provide  data 
on  appropriate  "control"  groups  for  the  fractional  period. 

Some  estimate  of  the  one-year  gain  (for  the  first  year  of  the  program) 
may  be  obtained  by  comparing  the  "old"  schools  for  October  1964  and  October 
1965 •  We  have  the  following 


Grade 

3 

Grade 

5 

10/64 

10/65 

10/64 

10/65 

^3 

2.1 

3.5 

4.2 

5.5 

Median 

1.8 

2.7 

3.4 

4.4 

Qp 

1.5 

2.2 

2.8 

3.7 

This  gives  slightly  less  optimistic  estimates  for  the  gains  of  the  M.E.S. 
classes,  but  still  indicates  that  they  are  making  approximately  a  year  of 
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progress  during  the  calendar  year. 

It  is  clear  that  whatever  beneficial  effect  the  MES  program  may  be  hav¬ 
ing  is  not  limited  to,  or  even  primarily  shown  by  the  less  able  pupils.  The 
spread  of  reading  performance  increases  during  the  period  between  testings, 

Just  as  it  would  be  expected  to  do  in  the  regular  school  program.  The  MES 
program  does  not  appear  to  reduce  at  all  the  heterogeneity  of  pupil  performance. 

The  results  based  on  class  medians  are  more  erratic,  and  interpretation 
of  them  is  more  insecure  because  we  do  not  know  how  much  the  pupil  population 
has  changed  between  testings.  The  gains  in  reading  score  look  very  good,  es¬ 
pecially  at  the  third-grade  level.  There  is  a  suggestion  that  the  "old" 
schools,  in  their  second  year  of  the  MES  program,  are  doing  better  than  the 
"new"  schools  that  are  Just  starting.  Progress  in  arithmetic,  so  far  as 
records  are  available,  seems  less  exciting. 
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Bureau  of  Educational  Research 
Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York 


GROWTH  IN  ACADEMIC  ACHIEVEMENT  IN  THE 
MORE  EFFECTIVE  SCHOOLS 

Suhmitted  hy  J.  Wayne  Wrightstone 

NOTE:  Test  data  for  the  May  testing  were  not  returned  from  the  central 
scoring  and  data  processing  centers  until  a  few  days  ago.  This 
has  delayed  the  preparation  of  any  comprehensive  reports.  These 
will  not  be  available  until  early  September. 

As  an  emergency  measure  to  provide  some  information  on  test  results 
for  the  panel  of  the  Center  for  Urban  Education,  I  asked  for  con¬ 
centrated  analysis  of  reading  test  data  for  grade  3  and  grade  5- 
These  data  permit  the  following: 

A.  Old  MES  Medians  and  quartiles  for  October  1964 
and  May  1966 , 

B.  New  MES  Medians  and  quartiles  for  October  I965 
and  May  1966 

C.  Comparison  of  the  school  medians  for  the  October  1965 
and  the  May  I966  tests  in  reading  and  arithmetic  com¬ 
putations 
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Interpretation  of  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test  Medians 
for  Reading  and  Arithmetic  Computations 


The  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test  medians  reported  in  the  two  tables 
which  follow  are  based  on  the  school  population  of  pupils  who  were  present 
for  the  test  in  October  19^5 ^  and  the  pupils  present  for  the  test  in  May 
1966.  There  will  be  some  differences  among  the  pupil  population  because 
of  pupil  mobility  between  October  and  May.  This  explanation  is  provided 
so  that  appropriate  caution  may  be  used  in  the  interpretation  of  the  data. 

Reading 


The  median  grade  equivalent  score  for  grade  3  of  P.S.  83  M  in  October 
was  2.1.  Since  the  test  was  administered  after  October  15,  the  norm  is  3 <2 

and  the  deviation  from  the  norm  is  -l.l.'  For  this  same  school  in  May,  the  median 
score  IS  3" 5  and  the  norm  is  3*8,  hence  the  deviation  is  -.3. 

The  median  grade  equivalent  score  for  grade  5  of  P.S.  83  M  in  October 
was  3«9*  Since  the  test  was  administered  after  October  15,  the  norm  is  5*2 
and  the  deviation  from  the  norm  is  -1.3'  For  this  same  school  in  May,  the 
median  score  is  4.2  and  the  norm  is  5*8,  hence  the  deviation  is  -1.6.  The 
grade  5  data  must  be  interpreted  cautiously  because  the  Elementary  Level 
of  the  Metropolitan  test  was  given  in  October  and  the  Intermediate  in  May. 

Median  grade  equivalent  scores  for  other  schools  may  be  interpreted 
in  a  similar  manner.  One  caution  about  norms--some  schools  administered 
tests  before  October  15  so  the  norm  is  3-1  or  5-1;  other  schools  administered 
the  tests  after  October  15  so  the  norm  is  3*2  or  5*2. 

Arithmetic 


The  interpretation  of  the  arithmetic  statistics  is  so  similar  in 
nature  to  the  reading  statistics  that  the  same  type  of  Interpretation 
applies . 

Old  and  New  Schools 


The  "Old"  schools  are  those  in  which  the  More  Effective  School  Program 
was  initiated  in  September  1964;  the  "New"  schools  are  those  in  which  the 
program  was  initiated  in  September  I965 • 
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board  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 
BUREAU  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 
MORE  EFFECTIVE  SCHOOLS 


METROPOLITAN  ACHIEVEMENT 

TEST  MEDIANS: 

1965-1966 

READING 

-  GRADE  EQUIVALENT 

SCORES 

School 

OLD 

( Oct 
Med. 

Grade 

Norm 

)  3.1 

Dev . 

3 

(May)  3-8 

Med.  Dev. 

(Oct . 
Med . 

Grade  5 
Norm 

)  5.1 

Dev. 

(May) 

Med. 

5.8 

Dev . 

83M 

2.1* 

-1.1 

3.5 

- 

.3 

3.9* 

-1.3 

4.2 

-1.6 

LOOM 

2.6 

-  .5 

3.5 

- 

.3 

4.8 

-  .3 

5.3 

-  .5 

154m 

2.4 

-  .7 

3.5 

- 

.3 

4.0 

-1.1 

5.2 

-  .6 

IX 

2.2 

-  -9 

3.6 

- 

.2 

4.0 

-1.1 

4.7 

-1.1 

10  2X 

3.4 

.3 

NA 

5.4 

.3 

6.3 

.5 

io6x 

2.9 

-  .2 

4.6 

.8 

5.4 

.3 

5.8 

.0 

120K 

2.3 

-  .8 

3.5 

- 

.3 

3.9 

-1.2 

4.6 

-1.2 

138k 

2.5 

-  .6 

3.4 

- 

.4 

4.2 

-  .9 

4.6 

-1.2 

40Q 

2.3 

-  .8 

4.0 

.2 

3.9 

-1.2 

6.1 

.3 

i8r 

2.7 

-  .4 

3.6 

- 

.2 

4.2 

-  .9 

4.8 

-1.0 

NEW 

llM 

2.3 

-  .8 

3.4 

- 

.4 

3.7 

-1.4 

4.4 

-1.4 

i46m 

2.5 

-  .6 

3.5 

- 

.3 

4.0 

-1.1 

4.3 

-1.5 

i68m 

2.2 

-  .9 

3.3 

- 

.5 

3.7 

-1.4 

4.7 

-1.1 

IlOX 

2.4 

-  .7 

3.2 

- 

.6 

4.0 

-1.1 

4.4 

-1.4 

4ik 

2.0 

-1.1 

2.9 

- 

.9 

3.8 

-1.3 

4.0 

-1.8 

8ok 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

165  K 

2.2 

-  .9 

3.4 

- 

.4 

3.9 

-1.2 

4.1 

-1.7 

307K 

2.4* 

-  .8 

3.3 

- 

.5 

4.1* 

-1.1 

4.8 

-1.0 

37Q 

2.5 

-  .6 

3.8 

.0 

4.1 

-1.0 

4.6 

-1.2 

1830 

2.8 

-  .3 

3.9 

- 

.1 

4.3 

-  .8 

5.2 

-  .6 

31R 

2.3 

-  .8 

3.4 

- 

.4 

4.6 

-  .5 

4.8 

-1.0 

*  The  norm  of  a  test  given  between  Oct.  15  and  Nov.  15  is  the  grade  plus  .2. 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 
BUREAU  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 

MORE  EFFECTIVE  SCHOOLS  -19- 

METROPOLITAN  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST  MEDIANS:  ARITHMETIC  COMPUTATIONS 
GRADE  EQUIVALENT  SCORES  -  I965-I966 


School 

OLD 

( Oct 
Med. 

Grade  3 

Norm 

.)  3-1  (May) 

Dev.  Med. 

3.8 

Dev . 

(Oct . ) 
Med. 

Grade  5 
Norm 

5.1 

Dev . 

(May) 

Med. 

5.8 

Dev . 

83M 

2.2^ 

-1.0 

2.9 

-  ^9 

4.1* 

-1.1 

5.2 

-  .6 

DOOM 

2.4 

-  .7 

3.1 

-  .7 

4.4 

-  .7 

4.9 

-  .9 

15  ^M 

2.8* 

-  .4 

3.6 

-  .2 

4.4* 

-  .8 

4.9 

-  .9 

IX 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

4.8 

-1.0 

10  2X 

3.3* 

.1 

3.9 

.1 

5.2^ 

0 

6.5 

.7 

io6x 

3.1* 

-  .1 

4.2 

,4 

5.2* 

0 

6.1 

.3 

120K 

2.6* 

-  .6 

3.2 

-  .6 

4.7* 

-  .5 

5  *6 

-  .2 

138k 

2.8* 

-  .4 

NA 

NA 

4.3* 

-  .9 

4.9 

-  .9 

^OQ 

2.6* 

-  .6 

3.3 

-  .5 

4.2^ 

-1.0 

4 .6 

-1.2 

18R 

2.7* 

-  .5 

NA 

NA 

4.9* 

-  .3 

5.5 

-  .3 

NEW 

IIM 

2.5 

-  .6 

3.2 

-  .6 

4.3 

-  .8 

4.9 

-  .9 

146m 

2.4 

-  .7 

3.2 

-  .6 

4.5 

-  .6 

4.7 

-1.1 

i68m 

2.4* 

-  .8 

3.6 

-  .2 

4 . 4* 

-  .8 

5.1 

-  .7 

IlOX 

2.4 

-  .7 

NA 

NA 

4.3 

-  .9 

4.8 

-1.0 

41K 

2.1 

-1.0 

2.9 

-  .9 

4.3 

-  .8 

4.4 

-1.4 

8ok 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

165K 

2.7* 

-  .5 

NA 

NA 

4.3* 

-  .9 

4.8 

-1.0 

307K 

2.5* 

-  .7 

NA 

NA 

4 .6* 

-  .6 

5.2 

-  .6 

37Q 

2.6 

-  .5 

NA 

NA 

4.3 

-  .8 

4.7 

-1.1 

i83Q 

2.7 

-  .4 

NA 

NA 

4.6 

-  .5 

4.8 

-1.0 

3IR 

2.3* 

-  .9 

NA 

NA 

4.7* 

-  .5 

5.1 

-  .7 

*  The 

norm  of 

a  test 

given  Between  Oct. 

15  and  Nov. 

15  is  the 

grade 

plus  .2. 
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STiroiES  OF  MES  READING  ACHIEVEMENT 


The  comprehensive  reports  on  the  MES  Reading  and  Arithmetic  Achievement 
will  contain  many  controlled  comparisons  of  data.  These  reports  are  not  now 
available  and  will  not  be  available  until  September  30  for  many  reasons.  In 
the  meantime,  we  shall  present  studies  of  the  MES  Reading  Achievement  for 
grades  3>  5^  and  6. 


One -Year  Study  of  MES  Reading  Achievement 


The  one -year  study  of  reading  achievement  concentrates  mainly  on  the 
"New"  MES.  In  this  study  a  "longitudinal"  method  is  used.  No  pupil  is 
included  in  the  study  who  did  not  have  a  reading  test  score  for  both  October 
1963  and  May  1966 .  This  is  different  from  the  median  grade  equivalent 
scores  presented  for  the  Individual  schools. 

For  grades  3,  5  and  6,  the  Q,l,  Median,  and  Q,3  are  presented  in  the  section 
entitled:  One-Year -Study  of  MES  Reading  Achievement. 

Two-Year  Study  of  MES  Reading  Achievement 


The  two-year  study  of  reading  achievement  concentrates  mainly  on  the 
"Old"  MES.  These  schools  were  initiated  in  September  1964.  The  "longitudinal" 
method  of  reading  achievement  following  only  the  same  pupils  who  had  reading 
grade  equivalent  scores  for  October  1964  and  May  I966 . 

For  grades  3  and  5?  the  Q,l,  median,  and  Q,3  are  presented  in  the  section 
entitled:  Two-Year-Study  of  MES  Reading  Achievement. 


ONE-YEAR  STUDY  OF  MES  READING  ACHIE^/EMENT 
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The 

results 

of  the  One 

-year  Study  of  MES  Reading  Achievement  are 

presented 

in  the 

following  table,  arranged  according  to  the 

"New"  MES 

and  "Old" 

MES. 

10-65 

5-66 

Elapsed 

New  MES  Schools 

Testing 

Testing 

Gain 

School  Yrs 

Q3 

3.2 

4.1 

.9 

Grade  3 

Mdn 

2.h 

3.4 

1.0 

.7 

Ql 

2.0 

2.8 

.8 

Q3 

i|.8 

5.5 

.7 

Grade  5 

Mdn 

4.0 

4.5 

.5 

.7 

0, 

^1 

3.5 

3.8 

.3 

Q3 

5.8 

7.1 

1.3 

Grade  6 

Mdn 

4.6 

5.3 

.7 

.7 

h 

3.8 

4.3 

.5 

Old  MES 

Q3 

3.5 

4 . 6 

1.1 

Grade  3 

Man 

2.7 

3.7 

1.0 

.7 

Ql 

2.2 

3.1 

.9 

Q3 

5.5 

6 .8 

1.3 

Grade  5 

Man 

4.4 

5.2 

.8 

.7 

A 

3.7 

4.2 

.5 

Qo 

6 . 4 

8.8 

2.4 

Grade  6 

Mdn 

5.1 

6.1 

1.0 

.7 

Qp 

4.2 

4.9 

.7 

In  general, 

the  "New" 

and  "Old" 

MES  show  very 

satisfactory  gains 

in  reading  achievement  at  all  grade  levels .  It  must  he  remembered  that 
these  schools  have  predominant  pupil  populations  of  disadvantaged  pupils, 
who  as  a  group  would  ordinarily  make  less  than  normal  gains  in  reading. 
The  gains  at  the  Q,  and  Q,^  levels  follow  the  typical  pattern. 


TWO-YEAR  STUDY  OF  M.E.S.  READING  ACHIEVEMENT 
IN  THE  OLD  M.E.S.  SCHOOLS 
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Old  MES 

10-64 

5-66 

Flaps  ( 

Schools 

Testing 

Testing 

Gain 

School 

^3 

2.1 

4.6 

2.5 

1-7 

Grade  3 

Mdn. 

1.8 
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The  results 

for  both 

grade  3  and  grade  5 

show  gains 

in  grade  equivalent 

scores  which  exceed  the  gains  to  be  expected  on  the  basis  of  the  elapsed  period 
of  instruction,  except  for  the  lower  quart ile,  QI. 

In  the  third  grade,  the  median  gain  was  1.9  months  of  grade  equivalent 
score,  attained  during  the  1.7  months  which  elapsed  between  the  October  1964 
and  the  May  I966  testings.  At  the  Q,3  or  75th  percentile,  which  is  an  index  of 
the  results  for  the  higher  achieving  pupils,  the  grade  equivalent  score  of 
2.5  years  was  8  months  more  than  the  I.7  score  to  be  expected  on  the  basis  of  the 
norm.  For  the  lower  achieving  group,  indicated  by  means  of  the  25th  percentile, 
Ql,  the  gain  of  1.6  months  was  one  month  less  than  the  elapsed  period  of 
instruction. 

In  the  fifth  grade,  the  general  trend  of  the  results  is  parallel  to  that 
found  for  the  third  grade.  The  median  gain  of  1.8  months  of  grade  equivalent 
score  compares  with  1.7  months  elapsed  time.  At  the  75th  percentile,  03,  the 
gain  of  2.6  months  is  9  months  greater  than  the  elapsed  time,  1.7  months.  The 
lower  achieving  group  at  the  25th  percentile,  Q,l,  was  3  months  behind  the  gain 
to  be  expected,  on  the  basis  of  a  gain  of  1.4  months  in  1-7  months  of  instruction. 
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AN  INTERIM  EVALUATION  OF  THE  CORRECTIVE  READING  PROGRAM 
IN  NON-PUBLIC  REGULAR  DAY  SCHOOLS  FOR  I965-66 


The  program  of  Corrective  Reading  Services  for  Disadvantaged  Pupils  in 

Non-Public  Regular  Day  Schools  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of 

Education  of  the  City  of  New  York,  with  the  help  of  NDEA  funds,  to  provide 

special  diagnostic  and  remedial  help  for  educationally  disadvantaged  children 

in  one  hundred  thirty  private  and  parochial  schools  in  impacted  poverty 

neighborhoods  in  the  five  boroughs  of  the  city.  Children  in  such  schools 

come  from  different  ethnic  groups  and  generally  lack  the  help  or  tutoring 

available  in  the  homes  of  middle-class  children.  The  project,  therefore,  tries 

to  compensate  for  the  lack  of  opportunity  created  by  social  and  economic 

conditions.  Since  the  existence  of  severe  reading  deficiencies  seems  to  be 

a  barrier  to  integration,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  ameliorate  or  eliminate 

some  specific  factors  which  retard  integration  and  so  promote  integration 

and  social  interaction  with  peers . 

The  major  objective  set  forth  for  the  project  in  the  original 

application  was  to  stimulate  the  educational  aspirations  and  achievement 

of  pupils  in  disadvantaged  areas.  The  specific  objectives  were: 

To  increase  proficiency  in  reading  by  providing  corrective 
reading  services. 

To  increase  general  achievement  and  motivation  for  school 
work  by  improvement  of  the  reading  skills . 

To  provide  specialized  material  of  instruction. 

To  provide  diagnostic  testing  services. 

To  provide  demonstration  teaching  sessions  for  the  teachers  in 
the  non-public  schools  to  acquaint  them  with  the  latest  techniques. 

To  improve  attendance  patterns  by  improving  school  success. 
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The  plan  called  for: 

Ninety-three  corrective  reading  teachers  to  work  with  approximately 
13? 950  children  -  a  pupil  ratio  of  I50  per  teacher.  A  Project 
Application  List  indicated  the  borough,  school  code,  name  of  school, 
address,  grade  span,  kinds  of  supply  lists  to  be  sent. 

A  diagnostic  testing  program  to  be  jointly  developed  by  the  non¬ 
public  schools  and  the  assigned  reading  specialists. 

Small  groups  to  be  taught  by  the  special  reading  teachers  in 
separate  rooms. 

Consultation  and  demonstration  services  by  the  special  reading 
teachers  to  aid  the  regular  classroom  teachers  and  to  enhance  and 
propagate  the  corrective  work. 

Kits  of  materials  and  equipment  to  be  sent  to  schools.  The  Kit  Lists 
listed  the  following: 

Kit  A  for  every  school  in  the  project  to  consist  of  such 
items  as:  teacher's  desk  and  chair,  round  library-type 
table  with  chairs  to  use  around  it,  bookcases,  file  cabinet, 
coat  locker,  chalkboard  on  portable  stand  with  erasers  and 
chalk,  large  ruler,  bulletin  board,  metal  storage  chest, 
chart  rack  and,  paper,  pencil  sharpener,  clips,  thumb  tacks, 
pointer,  composition  books,  different  kinds  of  paper,  index 
cards,  a  rexograph  machine  with  master  units  and  duplicating 
fluid. 

Kit  B  for  every  school  regardless  of  size:  American  College 
Dictionary,  Reading  Laboratory  lA  for  levels  1-3?  Reading 
Laboratory  IIA  for  levels  2-7?  Macmillan  Spectrum  of  Skills 
and,  Macmillan  Spectrum  of  Books  Set  B,  1  set  of  Young  Owl 
Books,  1  set  of  Little  Owl  Books,  and  1  set  of  Wise  Owl 
Books,  2  copies  of  Sequential  Levels  of  Reading  Growth. 

Kit  C  to  be  sent  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  corrective 
reading  children  per  school,  namely  one  Kit  C  for  a  school 
with  40-89  corrective  reading  children  and  two  for  a  school 
with  more  than  90-  These  include  one  each  of  selected 
Reader's  Digest  Reading  Skill  Builder  Books  for  Grades  2-6 
plus  a  Teacher's  Edition  and  five  each  of  certain  of  these 
books,  one  package  of  upper  primary  reading  tests  and  one 
package  of  Metropolitan  Achievement  Tests  at  the  Primary, 
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Elementary,  and  Intermediate  Levels,  five  each  of  10  of  the 
Follett  Beginning  to  Read  Books,  five  each  of  20  hooks  from 
Benefic  Press,  and  five  each  of  l8  hooks  of  the  Practice 
Book  type  from  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company. 


0BJECTI^\/ES  OF  EVALUATION  FOR 

1965-66 

Plans  for  an  interim  evaluation  of  the  project,  formulated  during  the 
first  week  in  May,  were  influenced  hy  the  status  of  the  project  at  that  time 
and  hy  suggestions  for  evaluation  contained  in  the  original  contract.  When 
evaluation  was  scheduled  to  begin,  the  first  teachers  were  being  assigned 
to  schools.  Materials  and  equipment  were  in  the  process  of  being  ordered 
and  sent  to  schools.  June  10  was  set  as  the  last  date  for  observers  on 
this  project  to  visit  schools. 

In  view  of  the  circumstances,  it  seemed  important  for  an  interim 
report  to  be  concerned  with: 

The  extent  to  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  realize  the 
objectives  and  to  carry  out  the  plans  advanced  in  the 
project  application. 

The  degree  of  acceptance  of  the  program. 

Future  prospects  and  suggestions  for  improvement. 

Evaluation  at  this  stage  should  attempt  to  make  discoveries  that  will 
assist  the  project  to  m.ove  ahead  as  smoothly  as  possible.  Suggestions  in 
the  original  program  for  testing  children  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which 
achievement  in  reading  and  other  school  subjects  had  been  influenced  by  the 
project  were  not  pertinent  at  this  tiro.e  since  a  program  that  would  warrant 
such  extensive  testing  had  not  been  in  operation. 
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EVALUATION  PBOCEDURES 


A  simple  but  practical  plan  of  evaluation  evolved.  A  Questionnaire 
to  Principals  (Appendix  A)  was  sent  to  all  principals  on  the  original  list 
of  schools  compiled  by  the  Board  of  Education.  A  Questionnaire  to  Teachers 
(Appendix  B)  was  sent  to  all  teachers  on  the  Board  of  Education  payroll  for 
Corrective  Reading  Teachers  in  Non-Public  Schools  for  May  plus  additional 
teachers  reported  by  the  administrative  office  or  by  principals  to  have 
been  added  in  June.  The  questionnaire  to  principals  attempted  to  discover: 


Which  schools  had  been  assigned  reading  teachers  and  for 
what  length  of  time 

How  many  pupils  were  tested  by  the  reading  teacher  and  how 
many  were  selected  for  teaching 

What  remedial  or  useful  materials  and  equipment  for  reading 
instruction  the  schools  had  on  hand  prior  to  receiving  the 
kits  to  be  used  on  this  project  and  what  new  materials  and 
equipment  had  been  received 

What  kind  of  working  space  was  available  in  the  school  for 
the  reading  teacher  and  her  pupils 

What  standard  test  scores  were  available  on  school  record  cards 
in  the  areas  of  intelligence,  reading  and  the  other  language 
arts  as  well  as  in  the  content  areas 

Each  principal's  reaction  to  the  project,  comments  regarding 
it,  and  recommendations  for  future  development 

The  questionnaire  to  reading  teachers  was  concerned  with: 

Employment:  weeks  served,  number  of  schools,  and  days  per 
week  in  each  school 

Background:  license  held,  age,  years  taught,  background  for 
teaching  reading  in  terms  of  college  and  in-service  courses 
taken,  and  experience  in  the  corrective  reading  field. 

Use  of  paid  time:  teaching;  testing;  being  instructed;  con¬ 
ferring  with  teachers,  principal,  or  parents  re  children  to 
be  instructed;  preparing  for  classwork  and  doing  research; 
doing  clerical  work;  ordering  and  distributing  supplies  and 
equipment;  setting  up  a  room  and  organizing  materials; 
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giving  instruction  to  classroom  teachers;  demonstrating; 
or  speaking  to  community  groups 

Record-keeping  procedures 

Reaction  to  the  project 

Suggestions  for  improvement  of  the  project 

Within  the  time  available,  much  effort  was  exerted  to  obtain  questionnaires 

from  all  participating  reading  teachers  and  principals.  Phone  calls  were  made 

and  second  questionnaires  were  sent  when  necessary.  The  assistance  of  key 

people  was  sought  in  reaching  those  who  were  hard  to  contact. 

To  insure  more  intensive  study  of  selected  schools,  observers  were  sent 

to  ten  schools  to  which  teachers  had  been  assigned.  At  the  time  that  teachers 

were  selected  for  visitation,  there  were  40  on  the  list.  Therefore,  every 

fourth  one  on  the  payroll  list  was  visited.  Each  of  five  assistant  professors 

and  college  teachers  of  reading  visited  two  schools.  The  observer's  mission 

was  to  confer  with  the  principal  of  the  school  and  the  reading  teacher  and 

to  speak  with  one  group  of  children  in  a  corrective  reading  class.  He  studied 

the  questionnaires  from  the  teacher  and  principal  of  the  school  and  related 

facts  gained  from  conferences  and  talks  with  children.  Then  he  wrote  a  report 

and  conferred  with  the  investigator  in  accordance  with  the  following  outline: 

Conference  with  principal:  attitude  toward  the  program,  needs, 
progress 

Conference  with  teacher:  number  of  children  tested,  selected; 
basis  of  selection;  conditions  in  the  workroom;  materials 
available;  review  of  records;  attitude  toward  the  program, 
schools,  pupils;  needs;  progress 

Discussion  with  a  representative  group  of  children  taught 
by  the  reading  teacher  re  their  purposes  in  working  with 
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the  teacher,  what  they  have  been  doing,  what  they  would  like 
to  do  next  year,  and  what  their  parents  say  about  this  project 

Summary  comments  (See  Appendix  C  for  Observer's  Report): 

An  analysis  was  then  made  of  all  questionnaire  data  and  of  observer's  reports 
by  the  investigator  with  the  clerical  assistance  of  two  graduate  fellows. 

Limitations  in  this  study  must  be  recognized.  In  the  first  place, 
the  project  had  not  been  developed  far  enough  to  warrant  the  extensive 
type  of  evaluation  whichtad  been  proposed  originally.  Secondly,  the  pressure 
to  organize  an  evaluation  project  and  complete  it,  before  schools  closed 
prohibited  adequate  conferences  with  the  Director  of  the  project  who  was 
under  even  greater  pressure  to  accomplish  as  much  as  possible.  Thirdly, 
kit  lists  were  not  in  the  hands  of  the  investigator  at  the  time  questionnaires 
were  written.  Such  knowledge  would  have  been  invaluable  at  that  time  and 
would  have  changed  some  items  on  one  questionnaire.  Fourthly,  in  spite  of 
the  effort  to  have  all  questionnaires  returned,  approximately  9  per  cent  of 
them  were  missing  at  the  time  the  report  was  written.  Schools  were  closed, 
people  were  out  of  the  city  and  could  no  longer  be  reached  or  if  they  were 
reached,  they  lacked  the  information  needed. 

The  random  sampling  of  observed  schools  appears  to  give  a  represent¬ 
ative  sampling  of  reactions  presented  in  the  questionnaires  in  general. 
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RESULTS  OF  THE  SURVEY 

Information  and  insights  gained  from  questionnaires  to  teachers 
and  principals  and  from  the  conferences  and  reports  of  observers  are 
organized  here  under  the  three  objectives  set  forth  for  this  evaluation 
on  page  3.  Forty  teachers  completed  the  Questionnaire  to  Teachers. 

Of  the  131  schools  on  the  Project  Application  List,  one  was  known 
to  have  dropped  out.  Of  the  remaining  I30  schools,  questionnaires 
were  received  from  40  principals  to  whom  reading  teachers  had  been 
assigned  and  80  principals  who  were  without  such  teachers.  A  total 
of  120  principals  responded. 

ACTION  TOWARD  THE  REALIZATION  OF  PROJECT  OBJECTIVES 

Obviously  the  project  moved  slowly  at  first,  but  as  one  reading 
teacher  so  aptly  stated,  "Once  the  project  started,  it  was  like 
spontaneous  combustion  --  everything  happened  fast."  Between  the 
first  of  May  and  the  tenth  of  June,  forty-four  teachers  were  placed 
in  forty-seven  schools.  This  means  that,  in  less  than  a  month  and  a 
half,  close  to  half  of  the  anticipated  number  of  teachers  were  employed 
and  placed  in  more  than  a  third  of  the  listed  schools.  Much  credit  is 
due  the  Director  of  the  project  for  this  speedy  progress.  The  teachers 
served  from  one  to  six  weeks.  Sixty-five  per  cent  were  employed  for 
four  weeks  or  more.  They  were  in  schools  from  one  to  three  days  a  week. 
Three  worked  in  two  schools;  the  others  served  one  school  only.  Ninety- 
five  per  cent  of  them  spent  two  days  per  week  in  a  school. 

Since  the  reading  teacher  is  the  key  to  the  program,  much  attention 
has  been  placed  in  this  evaluation  on  a  study  of  the  reading  teachers 
by  means  of  the  questionnaire  to  them  and  comments  about  them  from 
principals  and  observers. 


Teacher  background  data.  According  to  the  Questionnaires  to 


Teachers,  thirty-five  or  eighty-eight  per  cent  were  serving  on  sub¬ 
stitute  licenses.  All  but  two  of  these  held  the  Common  Branches 
Substitute  License  and  they  operated  on  the  Early  Childhood  Sub¬ 
stitute  License,  itrfo  held  regular  Early  Childhood  or  Common  Branches 
Licenses  and  three  had  licenses  to  teach  elsewhere  in  the  system. 

In  age,  the  teachers  ranged  from  25  to  over  55.  Twenty-three 
per  cent  were  between  25  and  3^;  thirty-five  per  cent  fell  between 
35  and  44;  twelve  per  cent  were  between  45  and  54;  and  thirty  per 
cent  were  55  or  above. 

Variation  in  teaching  experience,  too,  was  wide.  It  ranged 
from  two  with  no  experience  to  four  with  36  or  more  years.  Sixteen 
or  40  per  cent  of  them  had  from  one  to  five  years  of  experience. 

More  than  half  had  taught  for  more  than  six  years. 

As  preparation  to  teach  reading,  one-fourth  of  them  had  no 
college  credit  in  separate  reading  courses,  whereas  fifteen  per  cent 
had  more  than  10  credits.  Eighty  per  cent  had  instruction  in  reading 
in  integrated  methods  courses  which  they  estimated  to  vary  from  two 
to  ten  credits  in  value.  Sixteen  had  no  in-service  courses  while  two 
had  as  many  as  five.  Fourteen  had  only  one  course  and  the  others  had 
two  or  three. 

Half  reported  no  experience  in  the  corrective  reading  field. 
Thirteen  had  one  year;  the  others  had  from  two  to  five  years. 

Actually  there  is  a  considerable  variation  among  these  teachers 
in  terms  of  license  held,  age,  teaching  experience,  preparation  to 
teach  reading,  and  experience  in  the  corrective  reading  field. 
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Teachers  at  Work.  Tables  I  and  II,  made  up  from  data  on  the 
questionnaires  to  principals,  indicate  that  teachers  tested  a  total 
of  1651  pupils  and  selected.  Il48  of  them  for  their  reading  classes. 
These  figures  might  well  have  been  nine  per  cent  higher  if  all  of 
the  serviced  schools  had  returned  questionnaires. 

Table  I 

NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  TESTED  FOR  PLACEMENT  IN  CORRECTIVE 
READING  CLASSES  BY  GRADES 


Grades  1 

2  3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Total 

Pupils  70 

288  367 

343 

301 

230 

46 

6 

1651 

Table  II 

NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  SELECTED  FOR  REMEDIAL  READING  INSTRUCTION 

BY  GRADES 


Grades 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8  Total 

Pupils 

72 

222 

266 

218 

212 

115 

36 

7  1148 

The 

tables 

represent 

very  good  effort  for 

forty  teachers  in 

the  short  time  they  were  on  the  job.  However,  it  is  important  that 
these  figures  be  compared,  with  those  the  project  was  intended  to  serve. 
Ninety-three  teachers  were  to  work  with  I50  children  each  and  serve 
13j950  children.  By  this  standard,  more  than  ten  times  as  many  children 
should  have  been  taught. 

In  general,  the  informal  textbook  inventory  was  used  rather  than 
standardized  oral  or  diagnostic  tests.  This  procedure  would  indicate 
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that  the  main  purpose  for  testing  was  to  ascertain  the  textbook 
level  at  which  children  should  work  and  the  difficulties  encountered 
in  using  the  textbook  materials  available  in  the  school.  Will  commercial 
diagnostic  tests  be  used  in  September?  If  so,  where  will  teachers 
obtain  them? 

Table  III,  drawn  from  data  on  Questionnaires  to  Teachers  indicates 
that  all  but  two  teachers  spent  considerable  time  testing  children 
and  that  all  but  fourteen  spent  varying  amounts  of  time  in  teaching. 

Half  of  them  claimed  to  have  no  in-service  instruction  on  paid  time. 
Sixteen  conferred  with  neither  teachers  nor  principals,  and  more  than 
half  that  number  had  no  contact  with  parents.  Again  all  of  this 
might  reasonably  be  expected  in  a  project  that  started  so  late. 

There  was  some  time  spent  preparing  for  classwork,  doing  clerical 
work  and  organizing  a  room.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  some 
teachers  had  no  decent  room  to  organize.  Three  conducted  in-service 
instruction  for  teachers  and  two  gave  demonstration  lessons.  This 
is  some  indication  that,  given  time,  teachers  will  be  able  to  help 
other  classroom  teachers.  None  of  them  spoke  to  community  groups. 

Table  III 

RATING  OF  RESPONSIBILITIES  BY  CORRECTIVE  READING 

TEACHERS 

Number  of  Teachers  by  Percentage  of 
Responsibilities  Time  Devoted  to  Each  Activity 


no  time 

l-2ki 

25-49fo 

50-74fo 

75-lOOfo 

Teaching  children 

l4 

6 

7 

3 

10 

Testing  children 

2 

11 

6 

12 

9 

Being  instructed  in  in-service 
programs 

20 

20 

1 

•s 
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TABLE  III  (continued) 

RATING  OF  RESPONSIBILITIES  BY  CORRECTIVE  READING  TEACHERS 


Number  of  Teachers  by  Percentage 

Responsibilities  of  Time  Devoted  to  Each  Activity 

no  time  l-Zkj  $0-74fo  7$-100fo 


Conferring  with  children's 

teachers  or  principal  l6 _ ^ 


Conferring  with  parents 

31 

8 

1 

Preparing  for  classwork  or 
doing  research 

i6 

20 

4 

Doing  clerical  work  or  writing 
reports 

9 

27 

4 

Ordering  and/or  distributing 
materials 

27 

13 

Organizing  a  room 

20 

20 

Conducting  in-service  instruc¬ 
tion  for  teachers 

37 

3 

Giving  demonstration  lessons 

38 

2 

Speaking  to  community  groups 

4o 

All  but  one  teacher,  who  had  been  in  the  school  only  two  days,  kept 
records  of  some  kind.  Thirty-nine  of  them  assumed  responsibility  for 
keeping  a  log  of  daily  activities  and  teacher's  attendance.  Thirty-seven 
kept  pupils'  attendance.  Thirty-five  had  records  on  test  scores  and  the 
progress  of  each  child.  Only  six  kepta  list  of  library  books  read  by 
pupils.  Observers  noted  that  some  teachers  kept  anecdotal  records,  thonigh 
these  were  not  referred  to  on  the  questionnaire,  and  they  urged  children 
to  keep  records  of  books  they  read.  Some  notes  were  rather  disorganized. 
Others  were  brief  and  sketchy,  while  others  were  very  careful  records  of 


progress . 
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The  workroom  and  equipment .  A  satisfactory  workroom  provides  the 
physical  setting  for  the  teacher's  work  and  contributes  to  simplifying 
her  tasks.  It  is  an  inviting  place  where  children  enjoy  visiting  and 
thus  contributes  to  the  establishment  of  atmosphere  for  reading. 

Each  school  is  responsible  for  providing  a  workroom.  The  Board 
of  Education's  responsibility  is  to  send  essential  equipment  for  the 
room  as  outlined  for  Kit  A.  Does  each  school  have  an  adequate  workroom 
available?  What  did  schools  have  before  equipment  was  sent?  Has  the  Board 
of  Education  furnished  the  promised  equipment?  Principals  '  replies  to  these 
questions  are  presented  in  Tables  IV,  V,  and  VI. 

Table  IV 

WORKROOM  FOR  READING  TEACHERS 

Schools  Per 

with  a  Cent 

Reading  Others  Total 

Teacher 

One  room  is  set  aside  for  a 
corrective  reading  room.  It  is 


used  for  no  other  purposes. 

16 

15 

31 

26 

One  room  is  available  for  corrective 
reading  on  certain  days  or  for  certain 
periods  of  the  day. 

Cafeteria,  halls,  locker  rooms  or 
auditorium  are  to  be  used  by  the 
corrective  reading  teacher,  but  she 
will  always  work  in  the  same  place. 

20 

39 

59 

49 

2 

15 

17 

14 

Working  space  shifts  from  one  place  to 
another  during  the  day  or  week,  but  the 
place  where  children  work  is  always 
free  from  other  disturbances. 

2 

5 

7 

6 

The  only  available  space  is  a  corner  of 
a  busy  office  or  classroom. 

0 

6 

6 

5 

Table  IV  shows  that  in  twenty-six 

set  aside  as  a  corrective  reading  room 

per  cent  of 

to  be  used 

the  schools 

for  no  other 

a  room  is 

purpose . 

This  is  an  ideal  situation,  but  more  than  most  teachers  can  reasonably 
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expect  if  space  is  at  a  premium  and  they  do  not  work  in  the  school 
everyday.  Forty-nine  per  cent  of  the  schools  can  provide  a  room  on 
certain  days  or  for  certain  periods.  A  further  check  is  necessary  to 
discover  if  reading  teachers  are  assigned  on  the  specific  days  the 
rooms  are  available.  One  principal  emphasized  this  need  in  these 
words : 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  one  small  multi-purpose 
room  available.  Even  this  is  insufficient  on 
certain  days.  A  nurse,  remedial  reading  teacher, 
speech  teacher  and  Hebrew  teacher  may  compete 
for  the  room  at  one  time. 

The  workroom  space  for  the  other  fourth  of  the  teachers  is  highly 

questionable.  One  principal  described  his  situation  in  these  words: 

Our  school  is  overcrowded.  Staffroom  facilities 
are  very  limited.  Since  we  have  part-time  sessions, 
it  is  not  possible  to  take  children  for  extra  work. 

Workrooms  were  analyzed  in  ways  like  this  by  the  observers: 

Room  is  clean,  moderately  well  lighted,  airy, 
spacious  enough  with  ample  blackboard  space  and 
bulletin  board. 

Small,  unventilated  room  with  no  chalkboard  and 
very  little  material;  benches  for  children  to  sit 
on;  no  readers  or  library  books  in  evidence. 

One  classroom  in  which  to  teach  and  store  materials 
with  seats  fastened  to  the  floor;  into  it  had  been 
brought  two  large  tables . 

Room  is  very  old  with  old-type  desks  and  seats; 
poor  lighting;  and  not  very  clean. 

Room  is  noisy  and  generally  ill-suited. 

Teacher  shifts  from  nurse's  room  to  art  room  to  another 
small,  poorly  ventilated  room  and  has  great  difficulty 
in  keeping  her  working  materials  intact. 

In  a  situation  such  as  the  last,  it  is  natural  that  a  teacher  should  ask, 

"Where  are  the  desks,  tables  and  chairs  which  are  being  sent  to  the  schools 


to  be  placed? 
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Storage  space  has  been  provided  in  Kit  A.  All  principals  may  not  know 
about  this  for  one  wrote: 

We  lack  adequately  protected  storage  space  for  the 
equipment  on  order.  Sufficient  strong,  metal  lockers, 
shelves  and  closets  should  be  provided  for  the  m.aterials 
sent.  Otherwise,  I  feel  they  will  not  be  safeguarded  or 
accessible . 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  satisfactory  program  can  be 
developed  in  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  schools  unless  some  unique 
type  of  portable  mobile  of  materials  can  be  developed.  Certainly  these 
situations  call  for  very  special  treatment  if  such  schools  remain  in  the 
project . 

Table  V  is  drawn  from  a  section  on  the  Questionnaire  to  Principals 
which  asked  what  equipment  the  school  had  before  the  equipment  for  the 
corrective  reading  project  arrived.  The  purpose  of  the  question  really 
was  to  discover  what  equipment  was  available  as  a  guide  to  determining 
what  might  be  included  in  a  training  program.  If,  for  instance,  all 
schools  had  television  sets,  then  the  training  of  class  teachers  might 
be  done  by  television.  Almost  half  would  need  television  sets  if  this 
plan  were  used.  If  schools  had  overhead  projectors,  then  attention 
might  be  directed  to  the  preparation  of  transparencies  for  use  in  all 
schools.  Figures  show  that  less  than  two  per  cent  have  them  so  this 
procedure  is  not  currently  practical. 


Table  V 

EQUIPMENT  IN  THE  SCHOOL  BEFORE  EQUIPMENT  FOR  THIS  PROJECT 
ARRI^/ED  BY  NUMBERS  OF  SCHOOLS  POSSESSING  EACH  TYPE 


Schools 
with  a 
Reading 
Teacher 

Others 

Total 

Television 

19 

37 

56 

Rexograph 

23 

32 

55 

Typewriter  for  teacher  use 

12 

32 

44 

r..ssi 
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Table  V  (continued) 

EQUIPMENT  IN  THE  SCHOOL  BEFORE  EQUIPMENT  FOR  THIS  PROJECT  ARRIVED 
BY  NUMBERS  OF  SCHOOLS  POSSESSING  EACH  TYPE 


Schools 
with  a 
Reading 
Teacher 

Others 

Total 

Primer  typewriter  for  teacher  use 

1 

4 

5 

Opaque  projector 

2 

4 

6 

Overhead  projector  and  transparencies 

3 

13 

l6 

Record  player  alone  or  with  earphones; 
records  useful  in  teaching  reading, 
literature,  and  spelling 

19 

31 

50 

Tape  recorder  and  tapes 

11 

20 

31 

Machines  for  testing  vision  and  hearing 

0 

2 

2 

Filmstrip  projector 

27 

57 

84 

Movie  projector 

23 

35 

58 

Radio 

l4 

25 

39 

If  teachers  are  to  be  taught  to  prepare  their  own  materials  for 
young  children  based  on  first-hand  experiences,  they  need  a  typewriter 
with  large  type.  Only  five  of  these  schools  have  primer  typewriters. 

The  variation  among  the  schools  in  the  type  of  equipment  owned  is  very 
wide.  The  only  piece  of  listed  equipment  that  is  owned  by  more  than 
half  of  the  schools  is  a  filmstrip  projector.  Some  schools  have  two 
portable  TV  sets  for  each  floor  while  other  schools  do  not  have  one  for 
total  school  use.  Buying  for  the  schools  obviously  must  take  into  account 
what  each  one  has  and  what  the  specific  needs  are. 

At  the  time  the  questionnaire  was  written,  Kit  A,  B,  and  C  lists 
were  not  in  the  hands  of  the  investigator.  Thus  principals  were  not 
asked  regarding  all  of  the  items  on  the  kit  lists.  However,  one  item 
serves  to  give  a  clue  to  a  question  which  has  been  raised  by  principals 
who  want  to  have  a  part  in  ordering  equipment  and  materials  for  their 
schools,  and  it  may  provide  a  significant  sample  item.  A  rexograph 
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machine  was  the  only  equipment  item  on  hoth  the  questionnaire  and 
Kit  A  List.  Fifty-five  principals  or  46  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  respondents  noted  that  they  previously  had  a  rexograph  machine 
for  teacher  use.  The  advisability  of  ordering  all  items  on  a  single 
list  for  every  school  should  perhaps  be  considered. 

Slowly  equipment  and  materials  have  been  arriving  at  the  schools. 
Apparently  kits  did  not  arrive  as  units  for  principals  referred  to  the 
"partial"  arrival  of  kits.  The  compiled  results  in  Table  VI  indicate 
the  extent  to  which  kits  were  partially  or  totally  received. 

Table  VI 

NUMBERS  OF  SCHOOLS  THAT  RECEIVED  KITS  OF  EQUIPMENT  AND  MATERIALS 


Kits 

A 

B 

C 

Schools  with 
a  Reading 

Teacher 

15 

1 

Others 

39 

6 

7 

Total 

54 

6 

8 

Materials  arrived  slowly  in  schools  where  reading  teachers  were  placed 
as  well  as  in  schools  without  reading  teachers.  Less  than  half  the  schools 
had  received  materials  in  Kit  A  at  the  time  the  questionnaires  arrived. 
Based  on  comments  of  observers,  there  is  no  assurance  that  principals 
were  really  sure  about  which  materials  were  listed  in  each  kit. 

Instructional  Materials  and  Supplies.  The  materials  possessed 
by  the  teacher  for  use  with  children  are  recognized  to  be  extremely 
important  determiners  of  curriculum.  Therefore,  this  item  carries 
great  weight  in  influencing  the  success  of  the  project. 
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Table  VII 

MATERIALS  USED  FOR  READING  INSTRUCTION  BEFORE  THE  PROJECT 
STARTED  BY  NUMBERS  OF  SCHOOLS 


Schools 
with  a 

Reading  Others  Total 
Teacher 


One  set  of  basal  readers  per  class 

33 

66 

99 

Two  or  more  sets  of  basal  readers 
per  class 

7 

16 

23 

Library  books  in  each  classroom 
suited  to  the  range  of  pupil  abilities 

16 

42 

58 

A  good  supply  of  library  books  in 
a  school  library 

11 

17 

28 

Programmed  materials  such  as  SRA 

14 

4l 

55 

A  picture  dictionary  for  each  pupil 
in  the  primary  grades 

1 

6 

7 

A  regular  dictionary  in  middle  and 
upper  grades  for  each  pupil 

11 

l4 

25 

Weekly  and/or  daily  newspapers 

20 

42 

62 

Reading  games,  word  cards,  charts 

14 

28 

42 

A  variety  of  diagnostic  tests  for 
teacher  use 

9 

17 

26 

The  following  questions  are  raised:  What  did  schools  have  prior 
to  the  project?  What  are  they  to  receive?  Table  VII,  compiled  from 
answers  to  questions  8  on  the  Questionnaire  to  Principals,  indicates 
that  99  of  Ihe  120  schools  had  one  set  of  basal  readers  per  class; 

23  had  two  or  more  sets.  Almost  half  claimed  to  have  library  books 
in  each  classroom  suited  to  the  range  of  abilities,  but  the  number 
of  these  per  pupil  was  not  given  nor  requested.  Less  than  a  fourth 
of  them  claimed  to  have  a  good  supply  of  library  books  in  the  school 
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library.  In  some  cases,  principals  commented  later  in  the  questionnaire 
about  the  poor  quality  of  those  library  books  that  were  available. 
Fifty-five,  slightly  less  than  half,  used  programmed  materials  such  as 
SRA. 

One  school  to  which  a  reading  teacher  had  been  assigned  had  a 
picture  dictionary  for  each  child,  in  the  primary  grades;  a  total  of 
seven  of  the  project  schools  had  them.  Twenty-five  of  the  120  schools 
had  dictionaries  for  each  pupil  in  middle  and  upper  grades.  A 
Barnhart  Edition  of  the  American  College  Dictionary  was  placed  on  the 
kit  list  for  each  school.  This  presumably  was  intended,  for  teacher 
use . 

Sixty-two  principals  reported  the  use  of  weekly  and  daily  news¬ 
papers;  42  noted  the  use  of  reading  games,  word,  cards  and/or  charts; 
and.  26  indicated  that  a  variety  of  diagnostic  tests  for  teacher  use 
were  available. 

A  review  of  the  materials  listed  in  Kits  A,  B,  and.  0  and  a 
comparison  of  those  items  with  the  Questionnaire  to  Principals  raises 
the  question  which  some  principals  and  teachers  have  raised  as  to 
whether  every  school  needs  every  item  on  the  list.  Perhaps  some  of 
the  money  could  be  better  spent  on  essential  items  which  schools  do 
not  have . 

Kits  appear  to  be  weak  in  materials  for  children  who  read,  at  the 
preprimer,  primer,  and  first-grade  reading  levels.  This  weakness  is 
probably  what  leads  residing  teachers  to  comment: 
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We  need  lots  of  primer  level  materials  even 
for  4-6  graders , o oWe  need  a  wide  range  of  materials 
starting  at  the  preprimer  level, oEven  when  the  kits 
arrive,  I  don’t  helieve  they  will  contain  the  easy 
materials  which  I  need. 

Tests  and  test  data.  Table  VIII,  compiled  from  item  11  on  the 
Questionnaire  to  Principals,  shows  the  kind  of  test  score  data  available 
to  reading  teachers  in  these  schools.  Intelligence  tests  were  given 
in  98  schools,  or  more  than  eighty  per  cent  of  them.  Only  twenty-seven 
schools  tested^  reading  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  term;  34  at  the 
end  of  each  term,  and  49  at  the  end  of  certain  terms. 

Table  VIII 

NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS  HAVING  STANDARD  TEST  SCORES  AVAILABLE 

FOR  EACH  PUPIL 


Schools 
with  a 
Reading 
Teacher 

Others 

Total 

Intelligence 

35 

63 

98 

Reading 

Beginning  and  end  of  each  term 

6 

21 

27 

End  of  each  term 

13 

21 

34 

End  of  certain  terms 

18 

31 

49 

Spelling 

13 

21 

34 

Handwriting 

7 

12 

19 

Composition 

9 

12 

21 

History,  geography,  and  science 

13 

19 

32 

Mathematics 

24 

34 

58 

Reading,  the  other  language  arts 

,  and  the 

content  areas 

of  history. 

geography  and  science  were  given  less 

emphasis 

in  the  testing 

programs 

of  the  schools  than  was  mathematics. 

Generally 

,  more  attention  was  given 

to  intelligence  testing  than  to  achievement  testing. 
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Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  project  is  now  well  underway  and  that 
there  has  been  rapid  movement  in  May  and  June  toward  the  realization 
of  project  objectives. 

DEGREE  OF  ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

The  second  major  concern  in  the  interim  evaluation  has  been  to 
ascertain  how  well  the  project  is  being  received  by  principals,  class¬ 
room  teachers,  reading  teachers,  children,  and  parents. 

Principals .  As  might  be  expected,  responses  vary  to  the  question, 

"What  is  your  reaction  to  the  corrective  reading  program?"  Two-thirds 
of  the  responding  principals  had  not  seen  a  corrective  reading  teacher 
nor  had  they  received  many,  if  any,  supplies.  For  them  the  answer  was 
"No  program  is  operating." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  forty  principals  of  the  forty-seven  serviced 

schools,  who  responded  to  the  questionnaire,  had  a  different  reaction. 

Thirty-two  of  them  indicated  that  a  program  had  been  initiated  but  had 

not  operated  long  enough  to  be  evaluated.  Of  the  remaining  schools, 

5  said  that  the  program  in  operation  was  gaining  acceptance  by  the  staff 

and  children  and  3  reported  that  an  excellent  program  was  well  established. 

The  need  for  a  corrective  reading  program  has  been  expressed 

strongly  in  questionnaire  after  questionnaire.  Most  principals  were 

enthusiastic  about  having  this  kind  of  help  or  the  prospects  of  getting 

it  in  the  near  future.  A  favorable  attitude  was  reflected  by  principals 

who  have  had  a  corrective  reading  teacher  in  remarks  such  as  these: 

Glad  to  have  the  program. . .Hope  it  will  continue ....  enthu¬ 
siastic  because  of  the  great  need. ...  extremely  grateful... 
over joyed. . .delighted. . .most  vital  project .. .beneficial  and 
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enjoyable ...  Children  and  school  will  benefit  a 
great  deal... a  most  vital  service ...  Continue  as  in¬ 
augurated.  . .We  hope  this  service  will  begin  the  first 
week  of  school  in  September  and  continue  for  complete 
semesters .. .We  appreciate  the  service  so  much. 

Those  who  have  not  had  such  a  teacher  wrote  numerous  remarks  such  as 

the  samples  presented  here: 

If  nothing  else  is  acquired  through  federal  or  state 
aid,  I  hope  a  corrective  reading  teacher  is... 

The  children  in  placement  here  are  underprivileged, 
dependent,  and  neglected.  It  is  my  firm  hope  that  a 
corrective  reading  program  will  be  implemented  here 
during  the  regular  school  day. 

In  order  to  have  an  effective  reading  program,  children 
must  receive  these  services  in  their  own  school. 

A  sincere  and  hearty  welcome  for  one  who  will  come  with 
a  strong  desire  and  a  willing  heart  determined  not  to  be 
discouraged  for  the  first  few  days. 

A  remedial  reading  teacher  is  more  necessary  in  our  school 
than  in  any  other  one.  Students  come  from  Greece  and  speak 
Greek  at  home.  They  need  corrective  reading,  accent, 
sound,  and  intonation  according  to  American  phonetics.... 

We  would  welcome  a  reading  teacher  for  the  only  time  the 
children  hear  English  spoken  is  in  the  classroom. . . . 

Many  of  our  children  are  reading  below  grade  level  and 
this  accounts  for  poor  work  in  geography,  history,  and 
other  subjects. 

I  would  say  that  on  the  average  there  are  about  20  in 
every  class  who  are  approximately  one  to  one-and-a-half 
years  below  grade  level.  Even  to  work  with  the  slowest 
in  every  class  for  one  half  hour  daily  would  require  the 
service  of  one  teacher  and  the  three  hour  part-time  service 
of  another . 

A  corrective  reading  programi  is  of  the  greatest  necessity 
in  our  school. 

We  are  in  great  need  of  such  a  program  as  our  students' 
reading  levels  are  terribly  below  par . 
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If  we  could  get  such  a  program  in  operation,  it 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  all  our  boys.... 

We're  anxious  to  get  this  program  started  and  will  do 
all  in  our  power  to  cooperate . 

We'll  welcome  and  appreciate  the  services  and  hope  we 
can  cooperate  in  every  way. . . . 

Several  principals  called  attention  to  the  way  energy  is  being  diverted 
in  other  projects  into  many  channels  in  dealing  with  the  reading 
problems  of  children: 

High  school  students  come  to  teach  our  children. . . 

We  get  help  from  a  nearby  college .. .Volunteer  parents 
teach  some ....  Children  go  to  a  nearby  public  school  after 
school  hours  but  are  too  tired  by  that  time  to  profit 
much  by  instruction. 

They  ask,  "Is  it  not  better  to  have  the  teaching  of  reading  done  in  an 
organized  way  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  competently  trained  person  in 
the  school  which  children  attend?"  Essentially  that  is  what  this  project 
aims  to  do. 

Impatience  with  the  administration  of  the  project  was  expressed  in 
various  ways.  Concern  with  the  delay  in  starting  the  project  was  strongly 
expressed  by  some  whereas  others  politely  pleaded  for  the  project  to 
move  faster. 

It  should  have  started  sooner ....  Children  need,  this  help.... 

We've  experienced  a  great  disappointment  for  we  hoped  to 
receive  a  corrective  reading  teacher  and  materials .. .We 
need  a  remedial  reading  teacher  as  soon  as  possible.... 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  a  reading  teacher  on  a  regular 
basis.... We  hope  the  program  will  soon  start... We  want  a 
teacher  badly  as  children  need  help  badly. 

Some  felt  a  need  for  better  rapport  and  understanding.  This  was  best 


expressed  by  one  principal  who  wrote: 
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There  is  a  lack  of  awareness  of  our  needs  and  individual 
problems.  There  are  no  competent  channels  for  trans¬ 
mission  of  problems...!  have  found  myself  unable  to 
gain  information.  I  called  the  coordinator's  office 
a  couple  of  times  but  received  no  call  back. ...  Obviously 
she  is  overburdened.  Perhaps  more  assistance  on  this 
level  is  in  order. 

Another  wrote: 

This  whole  program  was  thrown  at  us  without  giving  time 
to  make  arrangements.  Despite  the  inconveniences,  the 
corrective  reading  teacher  accomplished  a  lot  in  a  short 
time  and  children  will  derive  untold  benefits  from  it. 

There  are  a  few  principals,  however,  who  are  not  sympathetic  to 

the  project.  Two  of  them  strongly  emphasized  the  need  for  a  project 

that  focuses  on  the  direct  training  of  class  teachers.  One  emphasized 

instruction  in  reading;  another  in  teaching  English  as  a  second  languag 

The  theory  behind  this  thinking  is  clearly  expressed: 

If  classroom  teachers  had  adequate  materials  and  were 
trained  to  use  them,  the  need  for  a  remedial  teacher 
would  not  be  so  acute. 

One  would  hold  the  class  teacher  responsible  for  remedial  work  as  well 
as  basic  teaching.  Another  recommended  smaller  classes  and  reading 
groups  to  give  the  class  teachers  a  better  chance  to  succeed.  One 
principal  objected  to  having  pupils  taken  out  of  classrooms.  He 
expressed  a  desire  for  the  principal  to  set  up  the  program  for  his 
school  in  his  own  way  even  to  the  extent  of  managing  the  money  for 
materials  and  supplies.  Another  would  be  content  with  sending  pupils 
to  a  nearby  school  at  three  o'clock  for  remedial  work  to  avoid  breaking 
up  the  work  of  the  class  teacher. 

Classroom  teachers.  The  program  has  not  been  operating  long 


enough  for  class  teachers  to  react  strongly.  In  one  school  where  the 
program  has  been  well  established,  the  principal  reported: 
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Teachers  have  swarmed  into  the  office  to  say  this  is 
what  they  dreamed  of. 

A  report  such  as  this  shows  what  should  be  expected  on  a  wider  scale. 

The  reading  teachers.  In  general,  the  reading  teachers  reacted 

favorably  to  the  project.  They  referred  to  it  as: 

excellent .. .a  good  project ... .helpful. .. .much  needed... 
a  fine  project  extended  to  children  who  would  otherwise 
never  be  reached... a  most  worthwhile  project  and  once 
it  is  really  underway  much  can  be  gained  from  it... much 
needed  by  children  who  speak  English  as  a  second  language... 
meets  a  crying  need  for  children  in  classes  of  5O-6O 
pupils  who  can  get  little  individual  help. 

They  were  excited  to  be  part  of  it.... happy  about  it.  Some  wondered 
why  it  had  never  been  considered  before.  Some  claimed  that  improve¬ 
ment  was  shown  even  in  the  little  time  the  project  has  been  operating. 
As  might  also  be  expected,  an  occasional  teacher  dropped  out.  Reasons 
are  unknown. 

Children.  When  the  observers  met  with  children,  they  found  them 
to  be  in  various  stages  of  receptivity.  Some  showed  more  interest 
and  initiative  than  others.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  some 
teachers  had  barely  started  to  work  with  children.  The  children 
knew  why  they  were  being  instructed  and  could  give  illustrations  of 
some  procedures  used,  to  help  them  improve.  Only  occasionally  did 
one  refer  to  reading  at  home.  Most  of  them  wanted  help  in  reading, 
but  some  frankly  expressed  a  desire  to  be  somewhere  else.  Some  of 
the  children  didn't  like  being  away  from  other  class  activities, 
such  as  art  and  gym.  Some  appeared  frustrated  in  trying  to  read, 
materials  too  difficult  for  them.  Boys  were  sometimes  less  favorable 
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to  continuing  the  work  than  girls. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  asked  what  they  would  like 
to  do  next  year,  many  children  indicated  related  language  activities 
such  as  word  study  and  dictionary  work,  writing  poems  and  compositions, 
dramatizing  stories,  spelling,  and  the  like  in  addition  to  playing 
reading  games  and  reading  magazines  and  newspapers .  Some  were  very 
enthusiastic  about  books  that  dealt  with  hobbies  and  science  fiction 
and  wanted  more  of  them. 

Principals  reported  that  children  look  forward  to  the  lesson. . . 

seem  warm  and  appreciative ...  like  it.... are  interested  and  pleased. 

They  like  the  remedial  reading  classes  and  have  shown  improvement. 

Parents .  Children's  reaction  to  how  well  the  parents  accept  the 

program  was  reported  in  these  words  by  observers: 

Mother  is  glad  the  teacher's  here  so  I  can  learn  to 
read  better .. .Mother  is  happy  but  wants  me  to  go  to 
summer  school. . .Mother  says  I'll  surprise  Daddy  by 
the  way  I  read. .. or .. .Haven 't  told  Mother  yet. 

In  general,  observers  found  a  variation  among  schools  regarding  the 

extent  to  which  parents  had  been  informed  about  the  program.  Principals 

reported  that : 

Parents  will  be  enthusiastic  if  the  scholarship  of  their 
children  improves  ... .Pupils '  parents  are  anxious  to  see 
such  a  program  functioning. 

Public  and  non-public  school  relationships.  Basic  to  the  acceptance 

of  any  program  is  the  nature  of  the  relationships  that  exist  among  the 

people  engaged  in  it.  One  principal  wrote: 

It  has  been  evident  that  a  favorable  rapport  has  been 
established  between  public  and  non-public  schools.... 
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Comments  of  principals,  teachers,  and  observers  appear  to  indicate 


that  at  least  three  types  of  situations  exist. 

In  the  first  type,  the  principal  assumes  responsibility  for 
assisting  reading  teachers  and  class  teachers  to  work  together  cooper¬ 
atively  and  for  keeping  parents  informed  concerning  the  project.  The 
teacher  assigned  is  competent  and  earns  the  respect  of  persons  with 
whom  she  works.  Principal,  reading  teachers,  and  class  teachers 
have  mutual  respect  for  each  other,  common  goals  and  a  fairly  common 
philosophy  with  respect  to  the  reading  program.  The  principal 
keeps  abreast  of  what  is  going  on  and  is  anxious  to  have  good  aspects 
of  the  program  permeate  the  regular  classrooms.  Channels  of  commun¬ 
ication  are  open  within  the  school,  with  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
with  parents.  Principals  wrote  of  reading  teachers  in  these  situations 
thus : 


Untiring  in  her  efforts ...  fine  and.  dedicated.  ..  conscien¬ 
tious,  vibrant,  resourceful,  understanding .. .well  organ¬ 
ized  and  efficient ... .pleasant  to  work  with. .. cooperative .. . 
highly  industrious  ...  anxious  to  help  children. ...  exper¬ 
ienced  and  capable... We  are  pleased  with  the  very  fine 
reading  teacher  assigned. .. she  is  pleasant  to  work  with, 
well  organized  and  efficient ..  .We  are  pleased,  and  grateful 
to  have  experienced,  capable,  and  most  cooperative  corrective 
reading  teacher... We  are  extremely  pleased  and  grateful  for 
the  services  of  the  teacher  assigned.  She  is  dedicated  and 
wonderful  as  a  teacher,  and  in  a  short  time  has  achieved 
much  more  for  and  with  these  children. 

Teachers  spoke  and  wrote  of  such  schools  as  being: 

Cooperative ...  receptive ...  a  place  in  which  a  teacher 
derives  great  personal  satisfaction  from  working  with 
children  because  of  favorable  attitudes  toward  people. 

The  teaching  staff  is  most  hospitable,  most  eager  to 
help  and  be  helped.  With  eq_uipment,  time,  and  a  develop¬ 
ing  program  much  good,  should  result . 
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They  felt  welcomed  by  class  teachers  and  pupils  alike  and  referred  to 
an  atmosphere  of  mutual  understanding.  In  such  schools,  the  principal 
and  his  staff  have  set  a  favorable  tone  for  a  new  project. 

In  a  second  type  of  situation,  the  principal  may  display  a 
willingness  to  have  outside  people  do  something  or  express  a  desire 
"to  give  the  reading  teacher  full  reign."  There  may  be  no  evidence 
of  resistance;  neither  is  ther e much  positive  help  nor  concern  that 
practices  introduced  by  the  reading  teacher  become  part  of  classroom 
teachers'  practices.  Or  the  teacher  may  not  be  the  type  who  can  make 
her  influence  felt.  Whatever  the  causes  may  be,  there  are  some  short¬ 
comings  in  the  program  which  are  expressed  here: 

Frequent  contacts  between  class  teachers  and  corrective 
reading  teachers  would  be  helpful ... .At  this  rate  there 
will  be  no  carry  over... There  is  a  question  as  to  whether 
teachers  will  carry  on  the  work  in  the  classroom  as  started 
with  the  children. 

In  a  third  type  of  situation,  communication  is  inadequate  and 
rapport  is  not  at  a  high  level.  Displeasure  with  the  administration 
of  the  project  or  resistance  to  it  as  it  is  operating  is  openly 
expressed.  Resistance  on  the  part  of  a  few  principals  has  been 
previously  described.  Of  this  type  of  school,  teachers'  comments 
were : 

I  went  to  the  school  on  a  day  that  it  was  closed. . . 

The  school  is  not  interested  in  what  is  going  on. 

A  principal  wrote  that  a  teacher  was  assigned,  without  notification 

and  he  was  not  prepared  to  receive  her.  Another  frankly  wrote: 

Coordinating  this  and  other  programs  within  the  school 
is  very  time  consuming.  I  am  quite  overburdened  and 
do  not  visualize  myself  continuing  this  type  of  activity 
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for  a  full  year.  I  believe  that  a  coordinator  from 
the  school  staff  should  work  on  the  administrative 
problems  of  the  remedial  teachers  within  this  school. 

The  major  problem  is  the  Board  of  Education's  closing 
its  eyes  to  the  reality  of  our  program.  General 
studies  begin  at  1  o'clock.  Services  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  on  the  basis  of  hours  needed,  not  the  hours 
available. 

This  third  type  of  situation  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

More  study  should  be  made  of  the  climate  in  which  reading  teachers 
work  and  the  kind  of  training  that  can  be  given  to  them  to  foster  a 
wholesome  atmosphere.  Obviously,  the  principal  of  the  school  should 
be  recognized,  as  a  key  person  in  promoting  the  program  and  promoting 
the  proper  relationships.  An  institute  for  principals  as  well  as 
leaders  of  classroom  teachers  may  be  advisable. 

FUTURE  PROSPECTS,  QUESTIONS,  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

The  need  for  this  project  has  been  established  beyond  a  doubt 

as  has  also  the  willingness  of  most  schools  to  cooperate  fully.  So 

the  third  objective  of  this  interim  evaluation  becomes  worthy  of 

consideration.  Attention  is  now  directed  to  looking  at  the  future 

of  the  project  and  suggestions  for  improving  it. 

In  general,  principals  expressed  optimism  about  the  future  of 

the  project.  They  made  comments  such  as  these: 

We  feel  sure  that  the  September  term  will  see  an 
excellently  established  program  in  our  school. . .So 
far  as  we  can  see  this  program  will  accomplish  a 
lot  in  our  school.... We  look  for  a  continuation  as  it 
has  been  inaugurated.  ,. The  teacher  assigned,  was  most 
cooperative  and  anxious  to  begin  teaching  in  earnest 
in  September ...  The  program  seems  promising,  but  it  must 
be  implemented  on  a  more  regular  basis  and  for  a  longer 
period.  Two  days  is  too  little  time  for  the  needs  of 
our  children . 
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The  program  seems  very  promising. . .Great  interest  was 
evinced  by  the  teacher  and.  very  favorable  response  by 
the  children.  .  .We  surely  desire  the  program,  and.  of 
course  we  expect  it  will  be  a  success  when  it  is  in 
operation.  It  should  begin  as  soon  as  possible  in 
September. 

There  is  even  some  evidence  that  this  project  may  be  an  activity  which 
leads  to  further  activity  on  the  part  of  schools.  It  has  been  an 
impetus  for  some  schools  to  do  more  on  their  own.  One  such  illus¬ 
tration  was  described  by  a  principal  in  these  words: 

We  hope  to  organize  a  central  library.  This  is  the  room 
where  the  corrective  reading  class  will  be  held. 

Comments  of  the  reading  teachers  read: 

The  program  will  be  a  great  success  next  year  as  it 
has  already  been  well  organized. ... It  has  great  possib¬ 
ilities  if  it  is  administered  correctly ...  It  has  every 
opportunity  to  succeed,  if  adequate  materials  are  pro¬ 
vided  as  well  as  adequate  work  space  in  schools. 

To  observers  and.  analysts  of  questionnaires,  the  success  of  the 

program  depends  largely  upon  its  administration,  the  selection  and. 

placement  of  teachers,  the  nature  of  equipment  and  materials  supplied. 

to  schools,  and.  the  education  and  supervision  of  teachers. 

Administration.  The  first  question  to  be  asked  concerns  the 

budget.  Has  a  satisfactory  proportion  of  the  budget  been  allotted 

for  the  administration  and  supervision  of  this  project?  Principals 

and  reading  teachers  have  pointed  to  the  hea-yy  responsibilities 

attached  to  the  Director's  office  where  the  facilities  and  staff 

are  limited.  Some  of  these  responsibilities  include:  (a)  locating 

competent  teachers  to  serve,  (b)  interviewing  them,  (c)  orienting  them 

to  the  program  and.  providing  training  in  the  specific  work  to  be  done, 

(d.)  keeping  lines  of  communication  open  between  public  and  non-public 

schools,  (e)  surveying  the  existing  situations  in  I30  schools  heretofore 

little  known  to  public  school  personnel,  (f)  supervising  the  activities 
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of  the  reading  teachers  whose  backgrounds  are  widely  different,  (g) 
keeping  time  records,  (h)  conferrring  with  an  outside  evaluation  agency, 
(i)  surveying  the  need  for  materials,  and  (j)  ordering  materials 
as  well  as  checking  on  arrivals. 

Then,  too,  how  much  secretarial  service  should  be  available: 

Does  the  Director  need  additional  aid?  Is  the  telephone  service 
adequate?  In  the  words  of  one  reading  teacher,  "If  you  want  teachers 
to  be  able  to  reach  the  office  by  phone,  you  may  need  more  office 
staff  and  phones."  If  the  schools  are  to  be  dealt  with  individually, 
as  they  request,  in  the  ordering  of  materials,  in  educating  teachers, 
and  in  the  placement  of  teachers  to  suit  their  time  and  their  conditions, 
more  staff  will  definitely  be  needed. 

What  are  the  plans  for  keeping  communication  between  public  and 
non-public  schools  wide  open  on  this  project?  Will  there  be  written 
communications  to  principals?  Meetings  for  them?  Meetings  for  class 
teachers  and  reading  teachers?  How  often?  What  use  will  be  made  of 
newer  media? 

If  there  is  a  shortage  of  teachers  in  September  which  schools 
shall  be  serviced  last?  The  few  principals  who  are  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  project  might  set  up  different  types  of  projects  in  their 
schools  with  the  help  of  colleges.  Some  of  them  have  good  ideas, 
worthy  of  exploration.  Thus  they  would  have  a  chance  to  carry  out 
their  own  philosophy  and  to  work  more  creatively  in  their  schools. 

One,  in  particular,  would  like  to  attack  the  whole  problem  by  up¬ 
grading  class  teaching  first  to  reduce  the  number  of  remedial  cases 
to  be  handled.  The  principal  who  would  prefer  to  send  his  children 
to  after-school  centers  for  help  might  do  that.  Service  to  those  schools 
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which  are  seriously  overcrowded,  on  part-time  sessions,  and  unable 
to  privde  working  space  for  a  reading  teacher  might  also  be  post¬ 
poned.  At  some  future  time,  protable  kits  and  temporary  buildings 
may  be  provided  for  them.  Under  poor  working  conditions  a  teacher's 
efficiency  is  significantly  reduced.  This  project  should,  therefore, 
aim  at  setting  up  good  learning  and  teaching  conditions. 

What  provision  will  be  made  to  help  principals  meet  problems 
about  which  they  are  concerned  in  relation  to  (a)  transciency  as 
it  affects  reading  instruction,  (b)  the  foreign  speaking  children, 

(c)  the  extension  of  the  program  to  grades  8  and  9?  (l)  teaching 
phonics  in  first  grade,  (e)  concentration  on  remedial  work  in  grade 
two  where  one  reading  teacher  claimed  to  have  greatest  success? 

Perhaps  as  the  program  moves  along  it  will  be  possible  to  do 
what  one  reading  teacher  suggested,  namely  develop  separate  programs 
for  primary,  intermediate,  and  junior  high  students  and  order  materials 
geared  to  their  reading  levels.  Perhaps  appropriate  kits  might  be 
set  up  by  levels. 

Selection  and  placement  of  teachers.  Are  teachers  being  found 
during  the  summer  months  to  fill  the  vacancies  which  exist  in  two- 
thirds  of  the  schools  so  that  the  program  can  start  in  September  when 
school  opens?  Will  they  be  placed  in  schools  at  the  time  the  schools 
need  them  and  on  the  days  when  a  room  is  available?  Will  schools  be 
notified  of  their  coming  sufficiently  in  advance  to  get  them  off  to 
a  good  start?  Will  they  have  sufficient  courses  and  enough  experience 
in  teaching  reading  to  enable  them  to  give  the  help  to  classroom  teachers 
that  is  called  for  in  the  project  application? 
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The  nature  of  equipment  and  materials.  What  criteria  were 
established  for  the  selection  of  equipment  and  materials  in  Kits 
A,  B,  and  C?  Will  all  of  the  equipment  and  materials  in  these 
kits  be  in  the  schools  by  September?  Will  they  contain  adequate 
materials  to  meet  the  diversified  needs  of  these  schools  at  all 
levels  of  instruction?  If  not,  is  there  money  available  for  reading 
teachers  to  buy  what  is  absolutely  essential?  How  will  teachers 
get  it?  Will  all  material  continue  to  be  ordered  from  the  Director's 
office?  What  role  will  principals  and  reading  teachers  play  in 
planning  future  orders? 

The  reading  teacher  needs  a  comfortable  and  convenient  place 
in  which  to  work.  If  workroom  space  is  not  available  in  a  school, 
can  the  children  in  such  a  school  be  sent  to  a  neighboring  school 
for  help  after  school  hours?  Where  will  desks,  lockers,  and  the 
like  from  Kit  A  be  placed  in  such  schools? 

The  materials  of  instruction  are  a  crucial  aspect  of  the  program. 
Much  thought  and  attention  should  be  given  to  locating  reading  materials 
that  best  contribute  to  promoting  established  reading  objectives  by 
levels  of  development  at  which  children  are  operating  and  to  finding 
materials  for  teaching  oral  language  for  these  same  developmental 
levels.  The  principles  of  self-direction,  self-selection,  self- 
seeking,  self -pacing,  and  self-evaluation  should  be  taken  into  account 
in  ordering  materials  for  these  children.  Observers  noted  that  the 
children  they  saw  do  very  little  free  reading  and  home  reading. 

Their  interests  in  everyday  living  and  books  should  be  brought  together. 
Schools  should  supply  the  kinds  of  reading  materials  which  good  middle- 
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class  homes  customarily  provide  for  their  children. 

The  survey  shows  that  there  is  a  great  lack  of  dictionaries  in 
these  schools.  Dictionaries  are  key  hooks  in  word  study  and  instru¬ 
ments  for  self-help  and  self-direction.  Picture  dictionaries  can 
be  used  with  young  children  to  improve  oral  language  and  to  teach 
reading  and  spelling.  Regular  dictionaries,  through  pronunciation 
keys  5  help  children  read  new  words.  They  also  help  them  locate  word 
meanings  in  order  to  understand  what  is  read. 

It  seems  as  though  schools  should  play  a  greater  role  in 
ordering,  and  that  classroom  teachers  should  have  more  instruction 
in  the  critical  analysis  of  materials,  their  selection  and  use. 

Perhaps  a  central  reading  laboratory  should,  be  established  in  this 
city  or  in  each  of  the  city  colleges  to  promote  research  in  the  use 
of  reading  and  language  materials  with  disadvantaged  children  at 
different  age  and  developmental  levels.  At  such  a  center,  teachers 
might  see  what  to  order,  learn  about  the  advantages  of  using  such 
materials  with  children,  and  be  instructed  in  the  use  of  materials. 

There  should  be  much  concern  about  materials  for  language  and  reading 
instruction  that  can  be  used  together  effectively  by  children  at 
specific  growth  levels.  Perhaps  this  means  the  organization  of  kits 
for  specific  levels  described  in  the  bulletin  sent  to  all  schools. 
Sequential  Growth  and.  Development  in  Reading 

The  ordering  of  tests  poses  a  similar  problem.  What  is  the  place 
of  infornal  textbook  testing?  What  must  teachers  know  to  do  it  well? 
What  additional  instruments  do  they  need?  For  what  purpose?  Should 
each  sxhool  have  a  file  of  a  few  important  diagnostic  tests  to  give 
teachers  ideas  concerning  the  testing  that  can  be  done?  What  procedures 
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shouM  be  set  up  for  testing  new  children  as  they  arrive  in  the  school? 
Who  should  do  it?  With  which  tests? 

In  this  project,  the  teachers  themselves  relied  mostly  on  informal 
textbook  testing  rather  than  on  commercial  or  standard  tests.  Reasons 
for  this  should  be  explored.  It  was  probably  the  best  procedure 
considering  the  pressures  under  which  everyone  worked.  The  question 
is,  "What  will  happen  now?"  There  are  very  good  diagnostic  instruments 
available.  The  reading  teachers  themselves  should  have  access  to 
them,  and  they  should  be  made  available  to  classroom  teachers.  Each 
school  was  to  receive  tests  valued  at  $27-54.  Three  packages  were 
general  achievement  tests  and  one  was  a  reading  test  for  upper  primary 
grades.  Are  no  reading  tests  considered  necessary  before  or  above  this 
level?  Has  money  been  too  limited,  to  purchase  others?  Has  it  been 
established  that  these  will  meet  the  needs  of  all  schools? 

Education  and  supervision  of  teachers.  There  is  great  urgency 
for  speed,y  action  in  educating  reading  teachers  and  supervisors  of 
reading  teachers.  All  possible  resources  should  be  drawn  upon  in 
developing  a  comprehensive  educational  program  for  the  corrective 
reading  teachers  assigned  to  the  project  as  well  as  classroom  teachers 
in  these  schools,  and  in  setting  up  institutes  for  supervisors  or 
principals.  Now  that  the  needs  of  these  children  have  been  identified, 
delay  is  inexcusable.  Here  is  a  real  challenge  to  public  and.  non-public 
school  personnel  and.  to  the  colleges  of  this  city.  New  media  and  new 
techniques  of  instruction  which  have  demonstrated  their  value  should 
be  brought  into  full  use  for  this  purpose.  To  what  extent  can 
television  be  used  in  teacher  training  even  before  all  schools  have 
television  sets?  Demonstration  with  children  in  large  auditoriums? 
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The  overhead  projector  with  transparencies,  films,  and  other  audio¬ 
visual  aids?  The  New  York  City  School  System  has  already  developed 
television  programs  for  reading  teachers  which  will  provide  a  good 
start  in  the  education  of  classroom  teachers. 

Due  to  wide  variation  in  the  background  and  experience  of 
reading  teachers  and  to  the  fact  that  most  of  them  are  operating  on 
substitute  licenses,  much  consideration  should  be  given  to  their 
education  and  supervision.  A  few  have  enough  background  and  experience 
to  direct  the  project;  a  large  proportion  of  them,  however,  may  be 
seriously  handicapped  by  preparation  which  is  too  meager  to  enable  them 
to  fulfill  the  objectives  of  the  program  without  extensive  college 
instruction.  Perhaps  some  have  already  been  encouraged  to  take  college 
reading  courses  during  the  summer  or  in  the  September  term.  Reading 
teachers,  expected  to  help  classroom  teachers  to  use  newer  methods  and 
approaches  to  the  teaching  of  reading,  should  themselves  acquire  a 
superior  background  in  this  field.  It  takes  competent  teachers  to 
earn  the  respect  of  colleagues  with  whom  they  work.  Usually  teachers 
in  such  positions  need  help  in  the  process  of  working  with  other  teachers 
in  the  school  as  well  as  courses  in  the  teaching  of  reading.  To  work'.,  in 
many  of  these  schools,  they  also  need  instruction  in  teaching  English  as  a 
second  language.  Some  of  these  courses  should  concentrate  on  teaching 
children  at  specific  levels  -  primary,  intermediate,  and  secondary. 

Even  a  course  as  specific  as  "Teaching  Retarded  Readers  in  Grade  Two" 
may  prove  to  be  exceedingly  valuable.  Grade  Two  may  be  the  spot, 
as  one  teacher  remarked,  where  "the  greatest  gains  can  be  made  in 
the  shortest  time." 


Both  teachers  and  principals  are  asking  for  a  greater  share  in 


r 
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the  selection  and  ordering  of  materials.  With  this  opportunity  goes 
responsibility  for  the  spending  of  money.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  current  market  is  flooded  with  all  kinds  of  new  reading  materials, 
colleges  should  play  a  more  active  role  in  educating  teachers  and 
supervisors  in  the  purchase  and  use  of  materials  bests  suited  to  the 
needs  of  disadvantaged  children,  particularly  those  with  serious 
language  problems . 

In-service  instruction  specifically  designed  for  this  project 
appears  to  be  needed.  Undoubtedly,  a  program  is  being  set  up  by 
the  Director  for  the  next  term.  Supervision  of  teachers  who  lack 
experience  in  the  corrective  reading  field  is  needed  in  diagnosing 
difficulties,  prOAnlding  remediation,  and  referring  cases  too  difficult 
for  them  to  handle. 

Previously,  in  this  report,  it  was  suggested  that  better  education 
of  classroom  teachers  should  reduce  the  numbers  of  children  who  need 
remedial  treatment.  This  project,  too,  assumed  that  reading  teachers 
would  work  with  classroom  teachers.  Realistically,  if  a  reading 
teacher  carries  a  load  of  I50  of  the  school's  most  difficult  cases, 
how  much  time  will  there  be  for  her  to  work  with  classroom  teachers? 
Until  many  of  them  acquire  more  background  in  the  field,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  look  elsewhere  for  help  in  teaching  classroom  teachers. 

Can  a  large-scale  program  be  set  up  in  September  for  this  purpose? 

Some  corrective  reading  teachers  on  the  present  staff  are  qualified 
to  plan  and  carry  out  such  a  program.  Perhaps  some  classroom  teachers 
or  key  teachers  in  each  school  will  enroll  in  college  courses  and  as  a 
result  help  other  teachers.  Planning  is  needed,  however.  Such  matters 
cannot  be  left  to  chance.  Is  it  part  of  a  Director's  job  to  initiate 
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and  coordinate  activities  of  this  type? 

Along  with  the  education  of  corrective  reading  teachers  and 
classroom  teachers  must  go  the  education  of  principals  or  supervisors 
of  instruction.  In  each  school  a  principal  or  someone  delegated  by 
him  should  assume  more  and  more  responsibility  for  the  total  organ¬ 
ization  and  supervision  of  their  reading  program  in  keeping  with  the 
needs  of  children  in  the  specific  school.  Institutes  for  principals 
and  supervisors  should  help  them  meet  their  problems,  including  those 
mentioned  by  them  in  their  questionnaires.  (page  3l)  Colleges  are 
now  offering  Advanced  Certificate  Programs  for  persons  interested  in 
supervision. 

As  personnel  from  public  and  non-public  schools  work  together 
on  this  project  for  the  benefit  of  needy  children  and  to  promote 
a  more  integrated  society,  one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  is  the 
development  of  leadership  with  deep  concern  for  wholesome  human 
relationships  and  an  appropriate  climate  in  which  to  work.  Education 
for  leadership  should  be  a  paramount  goal  of  an  in-service  training 
program  in  this  project. 

SUMMARY 

The  interim  evaluation  of  the  Corrective  Reading  Program  in  Non- 
Public  Regular  Day  Schools  for  I965-66  has  been  concerned  with  (a)  the 
extent  to  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  realize  the  objectives  advanced 
in  the  project  application,  (b)  the  degree  of  acceptance  of  the  program, 
and  (c)  its  future  prospects  with  suggestions  for  improvement.  It  is 
based  on  a  questionnaire  study  in  which  120  principals  responded  and 
one  in  which  40  reading  teachers  replied.  These  represent  a  ninety- 
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one  per  cent  response  to  the  questionnaires  sent  out.  In  addition, 
reports  of  five  observers  in  ten  schools  were  considered.  They 
visited  one  fourth  of  these  schools,  selected  at  random. 

There  appears  to  have  been  great  delay  in  starting  the  project. 
Intense  activity  began  in  May  and  extended  to  the  tenth  of  June.  During 
that  time  44  corrective  reading  teachers  were  placed  in  47  schools.  A 
total  of  1651  children  were  tested,  and  instruction  started  with  ll48 
of  them.  Since  nine  per  cent  of  the  questionnaires  were  missing, 
accurate  figures  would  probably  include  nine  per  cent  more.  This  is 
far  short  of  the  130  schools  the  project  was  intended  to  service,  the 
93  teachers  who  were  to  be  placed  in  schools,  and  the  13,950  children 
to  be  taught.  Almost  two-thirds  of  the  schools  were  still  waiting  for 
teachers  to  be  assigned  when  school  closed  in  June.  Materials  listed 
in  Kits  A,  B,  and  C  were  in  the  process  of  being  delivered.  No  school 
reported  the  receipt  of  all  of  them. 

The  work  of  the  Director  appears  to  be  very  heavy.  More  help  in 
that  office  should  facilitate  the  program.  Some  teachers  are  highly 
qualified,  but  a  large  proportion  seem  to  need  more  college  courses 
as  well  as  intensive  training  in  corrective  reading  work  if  the 
objectives  of  the  project  are  to  be  met.  If  there  is  a  lack  of 
qualified  people  in  this  field,  colleges  should  be  expected  to  assume 
more  responsibility  in  educating  people  for  these  positions. 

In  spite  of  the  delay,  there  is  overwhelming  evidence  of  the 
acceptance  of  this  project  from  principals,  reading  teachers,  and 
observers.  A  pressing  call  for  help  for  needy  children  who  have  been 
forgotten  in  this  city  accompanies  most  of  the  questionnaires. 
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Appreciation  is  expressed  for  the  intensive  work  of  the  Director 
over  the  last  two  months  and  for  the  services  of  the  reading  teachers, 
by  those  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  them.  Only  a  few 
dissenters  are  too  overworked  to  take  on  responsibility  for  the  new 
task,  or  have  major  projects  of  their  own  to  promote,  or  find  no 
place  in  their  schools  for  a  teacher  to  work,  or  prefer  to  send 
children  to  other  schools  for  help  after  school  hours. 

Obviously,  this  is  a  project  which  should  continue.  It  should 
have  a  chance  to  grow  and  develop  into  full  maturity  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances.  The  degree  of  success  which  the  project 
will  have  is  largely  dependent  upon  its  administration,  the  selection 
and  placement  of  teachers,  the  programs  of  education  and  supervision 
to  be  developed,  and  the  selection  of  equipment  and  materials  with 
which  teachers  will  work.  Questions  have  been  raised  and  suggestions 
have  been  made  regarding  each  of  these.  A  wholesome  climate,  marked 
by  high  level  relationships  between  public  and  non-public  school 
personnel  is  essential.  Strong  leadership  by  enthusiastic  people 
who  firmly  believe  that  "We  can  overcome"  will  leave  lasting  "foot¬ 
prints  on  the  sands  of  time"  in  the  education  of  the  disadvantaged 
youth  in  the  non  public  schools  of  this  great  city. 
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APPENDIX 


CORRECTIVE  READING  IN  NON-PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
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Brooklyn  College 

Dr.  Ray  Middleton,  Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Education, 

Brooklyn  College 

Dr.  Marguerite  McNeil,  Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Education, 
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CENTER  FOR  URBAN  EDUCATION 
33  West  t2nf.!  Street ^New  York  City 


QUESTIONNAIRE  TO  PRINCIPALS  OF  NON- PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  THE 
CORRECTIVE  READBTG  SERVICES  PROJECT  FOR  DISADVANTAGED  PUPILS 


SCHOOL _ ^ADDRESS _ 

PRINCIPAL _  PHONE  DATE 


1.  Has  a  reading  teacher  been  assigned  to  your  school  by  the  New  York 

City  Board  of  Education  Yes _ ^No _ 

If  you  have  circled  NO,  omit  questions  2  to  6.  Begin  with  7 

2.  How  many  days  does  the  teacher  report  per  xvreek? 

1221/2  3  ^  5 

3-  Hoxat  many  weeks  has  the  teacher  reported  in  the  February- June  term? 

123  45678 

4.  Hovr  many  pupils  were  tested  for  placement  in  corrective  reading  classes 
by  grades? 

1  234567^9  10  11  12  TQt~ 


Who  tested  them? 

5.  How  many  pupils  were  selected  from  each  grade  for  remedial  instruction? 
I  2  3  5  5  7  B  9  10  11  12  Total 


6.  What  test  or  tests  were  used  to  determine  placements 

Informal  textbook  test _  Others _ 

.  Check  the  kits  you  received  from  Title  I  funds. 

Kit  A  Kit  B  Kit  C 


7 
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( 
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8.  Check  each  type  of  material  for  reading  instruction  used  in  your  school 
before  Title  I  or  Title  II  materials  arrived. 

_  One  set  of  basal  readers  per  class. 

_ Two  or  more  sets  of  basal  readers  per  class . 

_ ^Library  books  in  each  classroom  suited  to  the  range  of  pupil  abilities. 

_ A  good  supply  of  library  books  in  a  school  library. 

_ ^Programmed  materials  such  as  SRA. 

_ A  picture  dictionary  for  each  pupil  in  the  primary  grades. 

_ A  regular  dictionary  in  middle  and  upper  gi'ades  for  each  pupil. 

_ Weekly  and/or  daily  newspapers. 

_ ^Reading  games,  wood  cards,  charts. 

_ ^A  variety  of  diagnostic  tests  for  teacher  use. 

Other;  Indicate 


9-  Check  each  item  of  equipment  in  your  school  before  Title  I  or  Title  II  equip¬ 
ment  arrived . 

_ ^Rexograph  for  teacher  use. 

_ Typewriter  for  teacher  use. 

_ Primer  typewriter  for  teacher  use. 

_ Opaque  projector. 

_ Overhead  projector  and  transparencies 

_ ^Record  player  alone  or  with  ear  phones;  records  useful  in  teaching 

reading,  literature,  and  spelling. 

_ Tape  recorder  and  tapes. 

_ ^Machines  for  testing  vision  and  learning. 

_ ^Filmstrip  projector. 

_ ^Movie  projector. 

Other: 
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10.  Check  the  description  which  applies  to  your  situation.  Mark  one 

_ ^One  room  is  set  asisde  for  a  corrective  reading  room.  It  is 

used  for  no  other  purposes. 

_ ^One  room  is  available  for  corrective  reading  on  certain  days  or 

for  certain  periods  of  the  day. 

_ Cafeteria,  halls,  locker  rooms  or  auditorium  are  to  be  used  by 

the  corrective  reading  teacher,  but  she  will  always  work  in  the 
same  place. 

_ Working  space  shifts  from  one  place  to  another  during  the  day  or  week 

but  thepplace  v/here  children  vrork  is  always  free  from  other  distractions 

_ The  only  space  available  is  a  corner  in  a  busy  office  or  classroom. 

11.  Check  the  standard  test  scores  available  for  each  pupil  on  your  record 

cards  in: 


_ Intelligence 

_ Reading 

_  Beginning  and  end  of  each  term 

_  End  of  each  term 

_ ^End  of  certain  terms  ( specify )_ _ 

_ Spelling 

_ Handwriting 

_ ^Composition 

_ ^History,  geography,  and  science 

_ Mathematics 

12.  I^^hat  is  your  reaction  to  the  corrective  reading  program?  Circle  one 
number  v;hich  stands  for  the  best  description  for  your  school. 


_ 1  2 

No  program  A  program  has 
is  operating  been  initiated  but 
has  not  been  oper¬ 
ating  long  enough 
to  be  evaluated 


3 

A  moderately 
acceptable 
program  is 
operating 


4 

The  program 
in  operation 
is  gaining 
acceptance  by 
the  staff  and 
children 


3 

An  excellent 
program  is 
well  estab¬ 
lished  . 


i 
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COMMENTS : 


RECOf^lMEKDATIONS : 
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Appendix  E 


CENTER  FOR  URBAN  EDUCATION 
33  West  U2nd  Street 
New  York,  Nev/  York  IOO36 


62. 


Educational  Practices  Division 
Title  I  Evaluaition 

QUESTIONNAIRE  TO  TEACHERS  IN  THE  CORRECTIiH:  RKADING  SERVICES  PROJECT 
FOR  DISAJDVANTAGSD  PUPILS  IN  NON-PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


NAME  SCHOOL 


Directions 


Draw  a 

line  under  the  number  on  the  right  side  of  the  page 

which  best 

describes 

each 

item. 

In  some  cases,  a  scale  beneath  the  item  shows  what 

the  number  means. 

Employment 

1. 

How  many  weeks  have  you  been  employed? 

1 

2 

3 

4 

2. 

Hov;  many  schools  do  you  serve? 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3. 

How  many  days  per  week  are  you  in  each 

school? 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Background 

4. 

Under  which  New  York  City  teaching  license  are  you  working? 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2  3 

4 

5 

Other ; 

Eatly  Child-  Early  Child- 

Common 

Common 

Indicate  hood-Substitute  hood-Regular 

Branches 

Branches 

Substitute 

Regular 

5. 

In  which  age  group  are  you? 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2  3 

4 

5 

24  or 

25  -  34  35  -  44 

45  -  54 

55  or 

below 

above 

6. 

How  many  years  have  you  taught? 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2  3 

4 

5 

None 

1  -  5  6  -  15 

16  -  35 

36  -  50 

7. 

Hov/  many  semester  hours  of  college  credit  do  you 

have  in 

the  teaching  of  reading? 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2  3 

4 

5 

None  2-3  5  ~  ^  7-10  Above  10 


8.  How  many  in-service  courses  have  you  taken  in  the  teaching 

of  reading?  123^ 


5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 
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9.  To  the  best  of  your  ability,  equate  the  number  of  semester 
ho'ors  of  college  credit  you  have  for  reading  instruction 
gained  in  the  integrated  methods  courses  or  language  arts 
courses  (consider  the  time  spent  in  each  course  on  the 

teaching  of  reading).  12345 

1  2  3  4  5 

None  2-3  5-6  7-10  Above  10 

10.  How  many  years  of  experience  have  you  had  in  the 

corrective  reading  field?  12345 

Use  of  Paid  Time 

Indicate  the  extent  to  which  you  have  performed  each  of  these  functions  during  the  time 
you  have  been  assigned  to  this  Corrective  Reading  Project.  The  numbers  on  the  scale 
stand  for  the  percentage  of  time  you  spent  on  a  given  activity.  For  instance,  if  you 
underline  4,  it  means  that  you  spent  from  50  -  74  o/o  of  your  time  on  that  activity. 


1 _  2  3  4  5 


No  time 

11. 

1-24  o/o  25  -  49  o/o  50  -  74  o/o  75-100  o/o 

Teaching  children. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

12. 

Testing  children. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

13. 

Attending  in-service  instruction  designed  for  this 
specific  program. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

l4. 

Meeting  with  teachers  to  learn  more  about  children. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

15. 

Consulting  with  parents  of  children  taught. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

16. 

Preparing  for  classv;ork  and  doing  research. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

17. 

Doing  clerical  work  such  as  reports. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

18. 

Ordering  and/or  distributing  books,  supplies,  and 
equipment . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

19. 

Setting  up  a  room  and  organizing  materials. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

20. 

Conducting  in-service  instruction  for  this  corrective 
reading  program 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

21. 

Giving  demonstration  lessons. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

22. 

Speaking  to  community  groups  about  this  program. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

23. 

Others.  Indicate: 

24.  Check  the  kinds  of  records  you  keep; 

_ Log  of  daily  activities  _ ^Pupil  attenda^nce 

_ Test  scores  and  progress  of  each  child  Others: _ 

_ Library  books  read  by  pupils  _ 

_ ^Your  attendance  _ 

25.  What  is  your  reaction  to  this  project? 

26.  VJhat  suggestions  can  you  offer  for  the  improvement  of  the  project  next 
year?  (Use  additional  sheet  if  necessary.) 
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CENTER  FOR  URBAN  EDUCATION 


33  West  ^2nd  Street,  Nev:  York,  New  York 

CORRECTIVE  READING  SERVICES  PROJECT  FOR  DISADVANTAGED  PUPILS 
IN  NON-PUBLIC  REGULAR  DAY  SCHOOLS 


Observer's  Report 


School 

Address 

Phone 

Teacher 

Principal 

Date  and  Time  of  Visit 

Observer 

I-  Conference  with  Principal 

A.  Evidence  of  attitude  reflected  toward  the  program. 

B.  Needs  as  he  sees  them. 

C.  Progress  that  has  been  made 
II*  Conference  with  the  teacher 

A.  Number  of  children  tested _ Selected _ 

B.  Basis  of  selection 

C.  Conditions  in  the  workroom;  materials  available 

D.  Review  of  records  kept. 

E.  Attitude  toward  the  program,  school,  pupils. 

F.  Needs  expressed. 

G.  Progress  made  thus  far. 

Ill*  Discussion  with  a  representative  group  of  children 

A.  IiJhy  do  you  meet  with  Miss  or  Mrs.  _ ? 

B.  V/hat  have  you  been  doing  to  improve  your  reading? 

C .  liJhat  would  you  like  to  do  next  year? 

D.  V/hat  do  your  parents  say  about  this  project? 

IV.  Summary  Comments  (Use  separate  sheet  if  necessary) 
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CHAPTER  I 
THE  PROBLEM 


In  May  and  June  of  1966  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York 
inaugurated  a  pilot  program  funded  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  under  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965.  The  program  was  designed  to  enrich  the  educational  experiences 
of  disadvantaged  pupils  in  public  and  non-public  schools  of  the  city  through 
the  use  of  duly  licensed  specialists  in  the  areas  of  music,  art,  health  educa¬ 
tion  and  library.  These  specialists  were  supported  by  clerical  assistants, 
physical  facilities  in  the  public  schools  and  the  necessary  materials.  The 
activities  took  place  both  during  and  after  the  regular  school  day  in  public 
school,  and  in  some  instances,  in  non-public  school  facilities. 

The  specialists  were  directed  to  enrich  the  educational  programs  in  the 
project  schools  by  such  activities  as  conducting  large  group  programs  of 
instruction,  developing  new  areas  of  instruction,  initiating  or  enlarging  the 
use  of  audio- visual  aids  to  instruction  (including  extensive  use  of  radio  and 
television  sets),  ordering  supplies  and  books  in  their  various  areas  of 
speciality,  providing  guidance  in  the  several  curriculum  areas,  identifying 
talented  or  gifted  children  throtigh  the  use  of  standardized  tests,  and  so 
forth.  Participation  in  the  program  by  pupils  was  structly  voluntary. 

The  successful  operation  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
Title  I  programs  in  the  public  and  non-public  schools  required  the  support  of 
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secretarial  personnel.  The  influx  of  additional  teachers  conducting  instruc¬ 
tion  in  new  areas  of  specialization  created  a  volume  of  correspondence,  reports 
and  forms  related  to  personnel  processing,  requisitioning  of  supplies  and 
equipment,  payrolls  and  similar  support  functions. 

All  of  the  secretarial  activities  were  exclusively  in  support  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  Title  I  programs,  and  were  carried  out 
in  Board  of  Education  facilities. 

Most  of  the  enrichment  instruction  took  place  after  school  hours  in  public 
school  facilities;  however,  2  music  classes,  15  art  classes,  4  health  education 
classes  and  all  library  instruction  took  place  in  non-public  schools  dviring 
school  hours . 

Included  in  the  design  was  provision  for  the  distribution  of  supplies 
and  equipment  necessary  for  maximum  efficiency  in  the  functioning  of  the 
programs  in  the  various  areas.  These  supplies  included  art  materials,  musical 
instruments,  tape  recorders,  phonographs,  library  and  textbooks,  and  the  like. 

Project  Area 

Selected  schools  included  in  the  project  were  in  attendance  areas  with 
high  concentrations  of  low-income  families.  Each  school  enrolled  many  dis¬ 
advantaged  children  who  required  special  educational  services.  Approximately 
8,000  children  participated  in  the  project,  at  least  part  time,  during  the 


months  of  May  and  Jiine. 
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Objectives  of  the  Project 

The  project  listed  the  following  set  of  objectives: 

(a) .  To  extend  services  and  materials  of  instruction  so  that  present 

programs  in  the  public  and  non-public  schools  can  be  strengthened 
and  enlarged  to  better  meet  pupil  needs. 

(b)  To  provide  increased  efficiency  in  the  ordering  of  looks  and 
supplies . 

(c)  To  improve  children's  attitudes  toward  school  thro\igh  the  intro¬ 
duction  or  enlargement  of  music,  art,  library  and  health  education 
programs . 

(d)  To  discover  and  develop  talented  and  gifted  children  who  might 
otherwise  fail  to  develop. 

Procediire  of  the  Project 

The  premise  upon  which  the  enrichment  program  was  predicated  was  that 
specialists  in  the  areas  of  music,  art,  health  education  and  library,  backed 
up  by  adequate  supplies,  would  be  able  to  provide  educational  experiences  of 
a  quality  beyond  that  of  the  common  branches  teacher.  The  curriculum  specialists 
involved  in  the  project  were  teachers  and  svipervisors  licensed  in  their  fields 
by  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education.  Each  curriculum  airea  was  directed  by 
a  general  supervisor  who  was  responsible  for  the  organization  of  the  program, 
personnel  and  materials. 

The  specialists  were  assigned  to  teach  the  children  and  instruct  regular 
teachers  so  that,  between  visits  of  the  specialist,  the  classroom  teacher  could 
carry  on  with  the  program.^ 

The  project  design  specified  the  following  activities  for  the  sepcialists 
in  the  various  curriciilum  areas: 

1  The  teacher  training  aspect  of  the  project  will  be  summarized  in  a  special  report. 
Demonstration  and  Teacher  Training  Program  for  Teachers  of  Disadvantaged  Pupils  in 

Public  and  Non-Public  Schools.  Center  for  Urban  Education,  report  in  progress. 
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(1) 


Music 


(a)  Conduct  large  group  (assembly  type)  music  programs. 

(b) '  Introduce  classroom  instruments  such  as  song  flutes,  bells 

and  rhythm  instruments. 

(c)  Develop  music  appreciation  programs  utilizing  audio-visual 
aids . 

(d)  Identify  talented  pupils  throxigh  the  use  of  appropriate 
measurement  devices. 

(2)  Art 

(a)  Direct  the  setting  up  of  "art  corners”  in  the  classrooms. 

(b)  Supervise  the  ordering  and  distribution  of  art  supplies. 

(c)  Introduce  motivational  audio- visual  aids  into  the  art  program. 

(d)  Demonstrate  the  use  of  various  art  media  such  as  clay,  paint, 
paper,  cloth,  and  so  forth. 

(3)  Health  Education 

(a)  Demonstrate  the  use  of  physical  education  equipment. 

(b)  Assist  in  ordering  health  education  supplies. 

(c)  Detect  children  with  remediable  physical  defects  and  arrange 
for  treatment. 

(d)  Improve  the  skills  and  knowledge  of  children  in  health  -education. 

(4)  Library 

(a)  Advise  the  non-public  schools  in  the  ordering  of  books, 
furnitvire,  files,  and  so  forth. 

(b)  Assist  in  organizing  the  libraries  within  the  schools. 

(c)  Assist  in  the  organization  of  classroom  libraries. 

(d)  Teach  the  use  of  the  library  .to  pupils. 
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(e)  Teach  the  use  of  books  to  pupils. 

Limitations  of  the  Project 

Ideally,  this  program  should  have  been  introduced  into  the  schools  in 
September.  The  introduction  of  the  program  so  near  to  the  end  of  the  school 
year  created  administrative  and  evaluation  problems  which  would  not  have 
arisen  earlier  in  the  year.  New  Yo‘k  City  Board  of  Education  personnel  on 
the  administrative  and  teaching  levels  were  aware  of  this  fact;  however,  it 
was  agreed  that  much  could  be  learned  if  the  program  were  conducted  for  the 
two-month  period  of  May  and  June  and  an  evaluation  undertaken. 

In  the  following  evaluation  it  was  necessary  to  recognize  the  tremendous 
difficulties  inherent  in  initiating  and  conducting  a  program  of  this  magnitude 
and  complexity  in  such  a  short  period  of  time. 
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PURPOSE  AM)  OBJECTIVES  OF  STUDY 


The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  evaluate  the  project  in  terms  of  the 
stated  objectives  of  the  project  design.  Although  the  objectives  for  the 
various  curriculum  areas  differed  somewhat,  the  total  evaluation  was  concerned 
with  the  following  questions: 

(1)  Were  the  music,  art,  health  education  and  library  programs  for 

the  disadvantaged  in  the  public  and  non-public  schools  strengthened 
as  a  result  of  the  project? 

(2)  Was  the  efficiency  in  ordering  books  and  supplies  increased  aa 
a  result  of  the  project? 

(3)  Did  the  project  result  in  improved  attitudes  toward  school  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils? 

(4)  Were  talents  discovered  and  developed? 

(5)  Were  the  music,  art,  health  education  and  library  programs 
conducted  in  an  educationally  sound  manner  as  determined  by 
knowledgeable  persons  from  the  various  curriculum  areas? 

These  experts  were  directed  to  evaluate  the  following: 

(a)  physical  facilities. 

(b)  materials  and  supplies. 

(c)  professional  practices  and  methods. 

(d)  course  objectives. 

(e)  course  content. 

(6)  How  amny  children  took  advantage  of  the  program? 

(7)  What  were  the  attitudes  of  pupils,  teachers,  supervisors  and 
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administrators  as  to  the  effect  of  the  program? 

In  addition  to  the  evaluation  of  the  stated  objectives  of  the  project, 
the  study  attempted  to  offer  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  the  program 
in  the  event  of  future  similar  projects. 


CHAPTER  III 


METHODS  AM)  PROCEDURE  OF  THE  STUDY 


Evaluation  Teams 

Evaluation  teams  consisting  of  gualified  personnel  from  University  educa¬ 
tion  faculties  of  public  and  non-public  schools  were  recruited  by  the  Center 
for  Urban  Education.  The  music,  art  and  physical  education  teams  consisted 
of  five  members  each  and  the  library  team  consisted  of  one  member.  Each  team 
member  had  a  wide  range  of  experience  in  his  curriculum  area  and  was  either 
a  college  professor,  instructor  or  an  advanced  candidate  for  the  doctorate 
degree  in  his  curriculum  area,  with  extensive  teaching  experience  in  the 
public  or  non-public  schools. 

Evaluation  Instruments 

Upon  consultation  with  the  evaluation  teams,  a  Research  Prospectus  was 
developed  for  all  four  curriculum  aneas  of  the  project.  Each  team  then  con¬ 
structed  instrviments  to  measure  and  collect  the  specific  information  required 
by  the  general  outline  in  relation  to  its  particular  curriculum  area.  (See 
Appendix  A) 

The  following  evaluation  instruments  were  developed  for  use  by  the 
curriculimi  evaluation  teams; 

(l)  Music 

(a)  Music  Observation  Checklist,  a  five-point  scale  for  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  19  items  'of  content,  l4  items  of  methods,  17  items  of 
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equipment  and  supplies  and  13  items  of  outcomes.  Each  major 
area  also  required  evaluations  and  comments  by  the  observer 
(Appendix  B). 

(b)  Music  Observation  Summary  Scales,  a  five  point  scale  for  the 
recording  of  the  observers'  summary  impression  of  competence 
in  content  methods,  facilities,  motivation,  realization  of 
general  objectives,  realization  of  instructional  objectives 
and  six  areas  of  music  instruction.  (Appendix  B) 

(2)  ^ 

(a)  The  Reinforcement  of  the  Curriculum  by  Classroom  Methods  (The 
Relationship  of  Methods  of  Instruction  to  the  Fulfillment  of 
Aims  and  Objectives),  a  five-point  scale  for  the  measurement 

of  items  relating  to  the  aims  and  objectives  of  the  art  programs, 
comments  and  recommendations  by  observers  (Appendix  B). 

(b )  The  Nature  and  Quality  of  the  Student's  Experience  in  the 
Classroom,  a  five-point  scale  and  checklist  for  the  evaluation 
of  the  learning  activity  in  relation  to  the  pvipil,  teacher, 
physical  facilities,  materials  and  supplies.  The  teacher 
scale  was  based  upon  a  guide  prepared  by  Dr.  Ruth  E.  Hartley. 

The  entire  instrument  contained  72  items  as  well  as  requesting 
comments  and  recommendations  by  the  observers. 

(3)  Health  Education 

(a)  Health  Education  Evaluation  Instrument,  an  evaluation  guide 
which  requested  information  about  requirements  for  enrollment, 
program  objectives  and  supervision,  offerings,  testing,  staff, 
facilities  and  equipment. 

(b)  Checklist  for  Evaluation  in  the  Conduct  of  Physical  Education 
Activities ;  a  guide  for  observing  an  activity.  It  reguested 
information  a,bout  the  teacher,  methods  of  presentation,  conducting 
activity  and  pupil  response  as  well  as  requesting  comments  from 
the  observer  (Appendix  b). 

(4)  Library 

(a)  Evaluation  of  Librar’^  Serv:^ces  in  Non-Public  Schools,  a  check¬ 
list  of  items  showing  how  the  teacher  has  spent  his  time  and 
the  needs  to  be  serviced.  The  checklist  covered  8  items  on 
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the  organization  of  the  library,  five  items  on  work  with  children, 
fo\ir  items  on  work  with  teachers  and  space  for  other  activities 
(Appendix  B). 

(5)  General  Enrichment  Program 

(a)  A  general  questionnaire  was  sent  to  each  perticipating  teacher 
in  the  project  requesting  attitudinal  information  about  the 
project,  facilities,  equipment,  pupils  and  recommendations. 
(Appendix  B) 

The  time  limit  demands  of  the  study  did  not  allow  for  a  reliability  check 

2 

of  the  instruments  or  observers.  The  teams  were  familiar  with  the  instruments 
and  made  each  first  classroom  visit  as  a  group.  Each  observer  made  his  own 
observations.  These  were  later  compared,  discussed  and  then  each  observer  made 
his  own  visits.  Time  limitations  did  not  allow  for  more  than  a  single  visit 
to  any  one  classroom. 
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Statistical  Data 

All  statistical  data  were  collected  from  the  Board  of  Education  of  New 
York  City.  Because  of  the  short  duration  of  the  project,  no  control  groups 
were  selected  or  pretests  administered.  All  data  are  descriptive. 

Class  Observations 

Seventy  classroom  observations  were  made  in  the  after-school  programs; 
25  in  art  and  music  respectively  and  30  in  health  education. 


,2  Modifications  of  these  instruments  are  being  prepared  for  the  Summer  Enrichment 
^  Program  evaluation  based  upon  the  experiences  of  this  study.  The  summer 
[  evaluation  will  include  pre-  and  post-testing. 
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The  In- school  programs  in  music  and  health  education  were  of  such  short 
duration,  six  half  days  and  eleven  half  day  respectively,  that  no  term  visits 
were  arranged.  In  the  art  in- school  program,  where  15  schools  had  from  one 
half  to  a  full  day's  instruction  per  week,  two  classes  were  observed.  All 
teachers  in  the  in-school  program  were  sent  questionnaires  (Appendix  B). 
Several  teachers  and  supervisors  were  interviewed. 

The  nature  of  the  library  work  within  the  non-public  schools  precluded 
the  need  for  class  visitations  and  personal  interviews  were  substituted. 

An  observation  report  was  submitted  for  each  classroom  visitation  and 
a  summary  report  was  submitted  by  each  observer  covering  his  impressions  of 

3 

his  total  visitation  schedule. 


All  visitation  reports  and  summary  reports  axe  on  file  at  the  Center  for  Urban 
Education.  Each  report  lists  the  school  and  the  name  of  the  teacher  visited. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

FINDINGS  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  enrichment  proposal  stated  that  activities  would  take  place  both 
during  and  after  the  regular  school  day;  however,  a  lack  of  qualified 
licensed  librarians  and  music,  art,  and  health  education  teachers  kept  the 
In-School  program  to  a  minimum.  None  of  the  curriculum  areas  were  able  to 
offer  the  proposed  number  of  In-School  program.  In  music,  where  23  programs 
had  been  proposed,  only  two  programs  were  conducted.  In  art,  where  50  had 
been  proposed,  15  were  conducted.  In  health  education,  32  were  proposed 
and  four  carried  out.  In  library,  22  of  the  proposed  70  programs  actually 
got  underway. 


Table  1 

In-School  Programs  in  Educational 
Enrichment,  May  and  June  1966 


Program 

Dumber  of 

Schools 

Number  of 
Teachers 

Number  of 

Sessions 

Duration 

of  Sessions 

Music 

2 

1 

5 

1/2  to  1  day 

Art 

15 

9 

116 

1/2  to  1  day 

Health 

Education 

4 

1 

11 

2  hours 

Library 

22 

19 

180 

1  day 

I 
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Major  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  After-School  programs,  except  in  the 
library  area  where  no  provision  was  made  for  After-School  programs.  The 
After-School  programs  met  from  3:30  P.M.  to  5:30  P.M.  and  ranged  from 
daily  to  once  a  week.  Teachers  in  this  program  taught  after  completing 
a  full  day  as  a  regular  teacher  in  the  New  York  City  public  schools.  One 
or  two  teachers  were  assigned  to  each  After-School  program.  Most  teachers 
taught  one  to  three  days  per  week. 

Table  2 

After-School  Programs  in  Educational  Enrichment 
May  and  June  1966 


Program 

Schools 

Served 

Number  of 

Maximum  Pupils 

Public 

Non-Public 

Teachers 

Served 

Music 

88 

123 

ll4 

1500 

Art 

98 

l44 

130 

2600 

Health  Education 

78 

108 

117 

3080 

Because  the  After-School  program  hours  conflicted  with  the  normal  school 
day  of  the  Hebrew  day  schools  which  run  to  4:30  or  later,  the  Hebrew  parochial 
schools  did  not  participate  in  the  programs.  Four  Hebrew  Parochial  schools 
participated  in  the  In-School  art  program,  two  in  the  music  and  five  in  the 
library. 

Scheduling  times  for  the  After-School  programs  presented  no  problems  to 
the  Catholic,  Greek  Orthodox,  Lutheran  and  Episcopal  schools  since  their 


t 


school  day  coincided  with  that  of  the  public  schools.  The  majority  of  the 
participating  schools  in  the  After-School  programs  were  Catholic  schools. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  children  who  participated  in  the  After-School 
programs  were  from  the  non-public  schools.  The  teachers  in  the  programs 
estimated  that  about  75  pei’  cent  of  the  children  served  would  be  classified 
as  coming  from  disadvantaged  homes.  Most  of  these  children  came  from  school 
with  very  limited  programs  in  music,  art,  and  health  education. 

Because  of  the  Individual  nature  of  each  curriculum  area,  the  evalua¬ 
tion  of  each  area  will  be  reported ■ separately .  The  music,  art,  health 
education  and  library  programs  will  follow  in  order. 
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A.  MUSIC 


In-School  Program 

The  In-School  program  in  the  non -public  schools  took  place  in  two 
schools.  One  school  had  a  teacher  one-half  day  each  week  during  June 
and  one  school  had  a  teacher  all  day,  for  one  day.  (Table  1,  page  ). 

Materials .  The  two  schools  had  no  materials  and  the  teacher  used  her 
own.  These  consisted  of  song  books  and  rhythm  instruments.  The 
teacher  made  mimeographed  song  sheets  and  passed  them  out  to  the 
pupils.  Materials  were  ordered  for  the  two  schools,  but  arrived 
too  late  for  the  program. 

Facilities .  The  teacher  went  to  the  pupils'  classrooms  for  the  lessons. 
One  assembly  was  held  in  the  auditorium,  which  was  the  only  room  with 
a  piano.  The  teacher  furnished  a  phonograph. 

Content .  The  emphasis  of  the  programs  was  singing,  using  songs  of  a 
secular  nature.  Much  time  was  spent  in  rhythm  exercises  such  as 
marching,  walking  and  body  movements.  One  school  had  a  grade  range  of 
K-3  and  the  others  K-10.  Notation  instruction  was  given  only  in  the 
upper  grades.  All  classes  in  one  school  were  taught  in  the  afternoons 
one  day  a  week.  The  other  school  had  only  one  day  of  instruction, 
which  lasted  for  the  entire  day. 

Attitudes .  Both  programs  were  very  well  received.  The  Rabbi  in 
in  charge  of  one  school  wrote  a  most  enthusiastic  letter  of  thanks  and 
requested  continuation  of  the  program.  The  pupils  were  attentive. 


well  behaved  and  seemed  eager  to  learn.  The  teacher  found  the  program 
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stimulating  and  felt  that  she  had  gained  many  valuable  insights  about 
the  non-public  schools. 

After-School  Program 

The  After-School  programs  met  from  one  to  three  days  a  week  in  88  public 
school  buildings.  The  programs  served  children  from  123  non-public  schools 
and  involved  ll4  licensed  teachers.  Approximately  1500  pupils  took  advantage 
of  the  programs.  (Table  2,  page  ) 

Class  attendance  ranged  from  five  to  20  pupils.  Although  the  class 
attendance  remained  stable  in  numbers,  there  was  a  turnover  in  pupils 
attending.  Liaison  between  the  public  schools  and  the  non-public  schools 
served  by  the  After -School  program  was  poor  to  non-existent.  Thus,  the 
teachers  had  no  idea  of  how  many  pupils  to  expect  for  a  given  session.  It 
was  possible  that  pupils  whose  parents  thought  their  children  were  attending 
the  program  were  not  coming  to  the  classes,  and  that  other  children  were 
attending  without  parental  knowledge.  Attendance  was  also  handicapped  by  the 
starting  date  of  the  program.  The  spring  weather  and  evening  sunlight  might 
have  been  preferable  to  a  two-hour  after-school  class. 

Grouping .  Grouping  was  dependent  only  upon  the  pupils  taking  advantage 
of  the  program.  Often  children  from  kindergarten  through  grade  eight 
arrived  for  a  given  class.  This  situation  added  to  the  drop  in 
attendance.  If  a  session  had  too  wide  an  age  range  or  was  too  heavily 
weighted  to  one  sex,  the  minority  did  not  return  for  the  next  session. 
Grouping  within  the  classes  was  usually  determined  by  whether  the  classes 


were  held  in  an  auditorium  or  in  a  classroom. 
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Facilities .  The  classrooms  ranged  from  large  auditoriums  to  kindergarten 
rooms  or  small  general  classrooms .  The  main  criteria  seemed  to  be  the 
presence  of  a  piano;  however,  a  piano  was  not  always  present.  Few  classes 
were  held  in  music  rooms  and  the  lack  of  music  stands,  quality  phonographs, 
lined  blackboards  or  chalk-liners  for  staff  work  was  obvious.  Auditoriums 
were  ackward  for  the  proper  conducting  of  the  class.  Fixed  seating  and 
the  difficulty  of  mobility  for  the  teacher  made  it  hard  for  the  teacher 
to  assist  individual  pupils.  The  large  area  of  the  auditorium  in  contrast 
to  the  small  size  of  the  classes  was  not  conducive  to  the  type  of  program 
offered.  Had  the  general  classrooms  been  specially  equipped,  they  would 
have  been  satisfactory. 

Materials .  No  Materials  were  supplied  by  the  Board  of  Education.  The 
Board  had  ordered  song-flutes  and  books,  but  they  did  not  arrive  in  time 
for  the  program.  In  most  cases  the  teachers  borrowed  materials  such 
as  song  books,  song -flutes  and  recordings  from  the  public  schools. 

They  copied  materials  on  blackboards  or  provided  written  sheets  with 
music.  In  every  case  the  provision  of  materials  was  dependent  upon  the 
ingenuity  and  improvisational  skills  of  the  teacher  and  assistant 
principal . 

Personnel .  The  Board  of  Education  coordinator  was  thoroughly  aware  of 
the  problems  created  by  the  swift  implem.entation  of  the  program.  It  was 
felt  that  the  program  could  profit  from  the  implementation  of  the  project 
at  this  time,  so  that  a  stronger  program  could  begin  in  the  summer  with 
materials  and  equipment.  In  view  of  the  tremendous  physical  problems 


of  obtaining  staff,  notifying  schools,  enrolling  pupils,  ordering 
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materials,  etc.,  the  coordinator  is  to  be  commended  on  the  execution  of  so 
difficult  a  task  on  such  a  large  scale. 

The  Board  of  Education  supervisors  were  still  being  appointed  after  the 
program  was  in  progress  and  were  in  the  position  of  trying  to  learn  about 
the  program,  which  lessened  their  effectiveness  in  offering  assistance  to 
the  teachers.  Many  of  the  supervisors  were  from  the  Junior  or  senior  high 
schools  and  had  little  experience  with  needs  of  elementary  pupils. 

The  assistant  principals  were  most  cooperative  in  providing  materials 
and  facilities.  Their  basic  complaints  were  the  short  notice  before  the 
implementation  of  the  program,  the  lack  of  cooperation  with  the  non-public 
schools  in  obtaining  classrolls  and  enforcing  attendance,  and  lack  of  suf¬ 
ficient  information  about  the  natvire  and  scope  of  the  program. 

The  teachers  ranged  from  general  classroom  or  kindergarten  teachers  to 
the  music  specialist.  The  evaluation  team  felt  that  the  general  classroom 
teachers  were  not  sufficiently  equipped  to  provide  the  depth  and  variety  of 
experiences  needed  for  a  program  of  this  scope.  All  teachers  were  licensed 
in  the  common  branches  which  incliides  training  in  elementary  music. 
Objectives .  Upon  completion  of  the  class  observations  and  interviews,  the 
music  evaluation  teams  concluded  that  the  teachers  and  supervisors  were  not 
aware  of  the  objectives  of  the  project  as  outlined  in  the  project  proposal. 
Each  teacher  was  furnished  material  on  the  general  elementary  curriculum 
only.  No  literature  on  the  particular  educational  problems  of  the  disad¬ 
vantaged  child  was  included  in  the  determination  of  program  content. 

Since  teachers  were  not  aware  of  the  project  objectives,  most  of  the 
implied  objectives  of  the  teachers  centered  around  the  development  and 
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attainment  of  performance  skills. 

Content.  Listening.  There  seemed  to  be  no  directed  planned  listening  pro¬ 
gram.  Many  of  the  phonographs  were  of  poor  qiiality  and  the  records  used 
depended  upon  the  ingenviity  of  the  teacher. 

Singing.  This  skill  received  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  the  classes 
observed.  However,  little  emphasis  was  given  to  the  development  of  tone, 
breath  control  or  diction.  Generally  the  singing  activity  was  approached 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  words  or  recreational  features. 

Playing .  The  song-flute  activity  was  one  of  the  pivotal  points  of  the 
program.  Because  the  instruments  did  not  arrive,  this  part  of  the  program 
suffered.  In  situations  where  the  instruments  were  borrowed  the  program 
was  very  successful  and  was  received  enthusiastically  by  the  pupils.  Maj:iy 
classes  made  imaginative  use  of  rhythm  instruments  to  accompany  song-flutes 
and  singing.  These  instruments  were  also  borrowed  and  lent  a  great  deal  of 
variety  to  the  program. 

Rhythmic  movement.  Clapping,  marching  and  moving  to  music  was  used  on 
many  occasions.  It  was  often  separated  from  other  learning  activities  and 
not  too  well  integrated  into  the  program  itself. 

Creative  experiences.  Creative  experiences  were  observed  only  in  a 
few  isolated  instances.  This  was  the  greatest  \mtapped  resource  in  the 
program.  Techniques  and  methods  for  encouraging  creativity  in  music  on  a 
level  with  existing  art  programs  should  have  been  one  of  the  major  aims  of 
the  program.  Very  little  use  was  made  of  the  tape  recorder  in  this  respect. 


Reading.  Reading  played  a  major  role  in  the  program.  The  reading 
activities  were  successful  and  well  planned.  Some  instances  of  teaching 
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reading  out  of  context  to  musical  sound  proved  to  be  tedious  and  discouraging 
to  the  pupils. 

Music  literatxxre.  The  songs  derived  from  borrowed  materials  were  appro¬ 
priate  and  adequate  both  for  singing  and  song-flute  playing.  There  was  no 
real  attempt  to  provide  a  balanced  and  adequate  listening  library.  The  urgent 
need  for  books  and  records  as  well  as  supplementary  reading- -such  as  stories 
about  composers  and  operas — was  among  the  most  obvious  handicaps  of  the  program. 

Concepts .  The  experienced  music  teachers  seemed  to  be  the  most  success¬ 
ful  in  laying  the  foimdations  of  general  concepts  which  would  appear  in  various 
musical  contexts. 

Attitudes.  The  attitudes  of  teachers,  administrators,  children  and  parents 
were  extremely  favorable  in  view  of  the  adverse  circumstances  of  implementing 
the  program. 

The  channels  of  comm\mication  between  the  public  and  non-public  schools 
were  not  adequate  to  keep  everyone  fully  advised  on  every  aspect  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Much  of  this  was  due  to  the  limited  time  of  the  project.  Better  com¬ 
munication  with  parents  could  have  led  to  better  attendance  and  keener  in¬ 
volvement  in  the  program. 

Conclusion.  In  considering  the  government's  description  of  the  educationally 
deprived  child,  the  program  did  not  always  reach  the  children  for  which  it 
was  intended.  The  dropout  rate  and  erratic  attendance  substantiated  this 
observation. 

The  program  succeeded  with  many  children  by  giving  them  a  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility  and  development  through  purposeful  activity.  In  some  cases  where  mo¬ 
tivation  was  highly  stimulated,  the  aspiration  level  was  greatly  increased. 

The  program  also  provided  participation  in  cioltural  activities  which  would  not 
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otherwise  have  been  available  to  these  children. 

The  majority  of  vreaknesses  in  the  program  could  be  traced  to  the  quick 
implementation  of  the  program  which  did  not  provide  adequate  time  for  plan¬ 
ning  or  for  provision  of  equipment  and  materials.  Such  implementation  may 
be  justified  if  it  is  considered  preparatory  for  a  more  extensively  planned 
and  improved  program. 

R  e  c  ommendat ions 

All  personnel  should  be  aware  of  the  objectives  of  the  project. 

All  teachers  should  be  furnished  materials  on  the  disadvantaged  child; 
such  as  Guidelines;  Special  Programs  for  Educationally  Deprived  Children, 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  196^/Title  I.  (no.  OE  -  35079)* 

Special  music  rooms  or  specially  equipped  classrooms  should  be  used 
for  the  program. 

A  two  hour  class  is  difficult  to  sustain.  A  one  hour  class  meeting 
three  days  a  week  vrould  be  more  adequate. 

Some  attempt  at  grade  grouping  would  be  desirable. 

Music  specialists  with  elementary  preparation  should  be  utilized. 

Non-public  schools  should  be  required  to  furnish  attendance  lists. 
Attendance  records  should  be  retiamed  to  the  non-public  schools. 

A  uniform  program  should  be  developed  reflecting  a  balanced  music  pro¬ 
gram. 

General  classroom  teachers  sho\ild  receive  more  helpful  supervision. 
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B.  ART 

In-School  Program 

The  In-School  program  in  the  non-public  schools  took  place  in  15  schools. 
Each  school  was  served  one-half  to  one  full  day  per  week  by  9  licensed  art 
teachers.  (Table  1  page  ^) .  Because  of  the  limited  amount  of  time  spent  in 
the  schools,  the  teachers  spent  most  of  their  time  working  with  classes  of 
pupils  who  were  turned  over  to  them. 

Class  size  ranged  from  30  in  the  Hebrew  and  Protestant  schools  to  45, 
and  in  some  cases  50  in  the  Catholic  schools. 

Grouping  depended  upon  the  system  used  in  the  particular  non-public  school. 
The  teachers  did  not  attempt  to  arrange  their  own  grouping  patterns. 

Facilities .  Since  most  of  the  non-public  schools  did  not  offer  programs 
in  art,  regular  art  rooms  were  not  available  and  converted  classrooms,  gym¬ 
nasiums,  and  cafeterias  were  used.  Storage  of  materials  was  provided  for  and 
presented  no  problem.  Since  the  rooms  were  used  for  other  purposes,  materials 
and  products  co\ild  not  be  left  in  the  rooms. 

Content .  Teachers  tried  to  present  all  media  of  art  experiences;  how¬ 
ever,  the  large  classes  and  short  period  of  time  did  not  allow  for  a  very 
broad  program.  The  two  programs  which  were  observed  were  putting  most  of  their 
emphasis  upon  painting  and  demonstration  by  the  teacher. 

Attitudes.  The  In-School  programs  were  very  well  received  by  the  pupils, 
teachers  and  staffs  of  the  non-public  schools.  Several  of  the  schools  put  on 
art  shows  to  which  the  community  v/as  invited.  Teachers  who  participated  in 
the  programs  reported  that  the  children  were  remarkably  well-behaved  in  class 
and  that  they  were  able  to  work  with  these  large  groups  quite  well.  The  non- 
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public  school  teachers  were  interested  in  the  project  and  many  of  them  attended 
the  teacher  training  workshops  held  in  conjunction  with  the  project. 

After-School  Programs 

After-School  programs  were  held  in  98  public  schools  from  one  to  five 
days  a  week.  These  programs  servied  lU4  non-public  schools  and  involved  a 
total  of  130  licensed  art  teachers.  Each  of  these  teachers  taught  after  com¬ 
pleting  a  full  day  as  a  regular  teacher  in  the  New  York  public  schools . (Table 
2  pagei3) . 

Class  attendance  was  erratic  and  ranged  from  5  to  hO  pupils.  Teachers 
often  had  no  idea  of  hovr  many  pupils  to  expect  for  a  given  session.  Liaison 
between  the  public  and  non-public  schools  was  poor  to  non-existent  and  in 
most  instances  no  attendance  lists  were  available  from  the  non-public  schools. 
Attendance  records  were  not  returned  from  the  public  school  to  the  non-public 
school,  thus,  no  checkup  of  absence  could  be  made. 

In  spite  of  the  erratic  attendance,  average  class  size  in  the  after-school 
program  was  18  pupils. 

Grouping 

Grouping  in  classes  was  not  established  by  age  or  grade,  but  v^as  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  age  or  grade  of  the  pupil's  taking  advantage  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Often  children  from  kindergarten  through  grade  seven  arrived  for  a 
given  session.  Most  of  the  art  teachers;  however,  were  able  to  group  within 
the  class  and,  thus,  overcame  the  wide  age  span. 

Facilities 

The  art  programs  utilized  essentially  three  types  of  rooms:  an  art- 
room,  a  converted  classroom  or  faculty  room,  and  the  school  cafeteria.  Each 

^See  footnote  1. 
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location  had  advantages  and  disadvantages.  Use  of  the  school  art  rooms  often 
caused  conflict  with  the  day  program  both  in  the  mix  up  of  materials  and  in 
the  storage  of  pupil  projects.  The  art  room  offered  the  optimum  in  working 
conditions  for  a  variety  of  projects  using  a  variety  of  media.  The  school 
cafeteria  offered  excellent  light  and  work  space  with  ample  room  for  the 
pupils  to  spread  out.  Cafeterias,  however,  were  not  set  up  for  storage  of 
pupil  projects  or  the  storage  of  supplies.  Often  pupil  work  was  lost  or  des¬ 
troyed  between  classes.  The  cafeterias  lacked  suitable  b\illetin  boards  and 
other  display  areas.  The  converted  classrooms  and  faculty  rooms  combined 
the  disadvantages  of  the  art  room  and  cafeteria.  In  general,  except  for 
storage  space,  the  teachers  were  satisfied  with  the  facilities. 

Materials 

Materials  did  not  arrive  until  late  in  May  or  early  in  June.  The  teachers 
conducted  the  classes  for  three  to  four  weeks  with  borrowed  siipplies  or  make¬ 
shift  materials  brought  in  by  the  pupils.  When  the  materials  did  arrive,  many 
schools  had  no  place  to  store  them  and  some  were  lost.  The  observation  teams 
reported  the  materials  to  be  suitable  for  elementary  school  children  in  variety 
and  quantity. 

Personnel 

The  Board  of  Education  Coordinator  personally  recruited  all  teachers  and 
supervisory  personnel,  ordered  supplies  and  attended  to  all  of  the  day-to-day 
problems.  She  was  extremely  successful  in  getting  the  program  under  way  in 
such  a  short  period  of  time  and  in  obtaining  the  needed  supplies  and  materials. 

The  Board  of  Education  S\jpervisors  were  well  qualified  and  haxi  excellent 
backgrounds  in  art  education.  However,  only  one  of  the  six  was  experienced  in 
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work  with  elementary  children.  The  supervisors  were  familiar  with  the  art 
curric\ilum,  but  had  not  seen  copies  of  the  project  objectives  as  outlined  in 
the  project  proposal. 

Liaison  personnel  were  appointed  for  the  major  faiths  involved  in  the 
non-public  school  program.  This  liaison  functioned  best  on  the  administra¬ 
tive  level  but  poorly  at  the  classroom  level. 

The  teachers  were  generally  specialists  in  art.  They  averaged  9  years 
of  teaching  experience  and  their  preparation  covered  the  full  range  of  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  art  education.  The  observation  team  found  them  com¬ 
petent  and  enthusiastic . 

Objectives 

Upon  completion  of  25  classroom  observations  and  teacher  interviews, 
the  evaluation  team  concluded  that  the  teachers  were  not  aware  of  the 
objectives  of  the  project  as  outlined  in  the  project  proposal.  Each  teacher 
was  furnished  with  a  condensed  version  of  the  general  art  curriculum  guide 
Art  in  the  Elementary  Schools.  No  literature  on  the  particular  educational 
problems  of  the  disadvantaged  child  was  included  in  the  determination  of 
program  content. 

Content 

All  media  of  art  experiences  were  offered.  Painting  with  watercolors 

t 

and  tempera;  drawing  with  crayon,  crapa,  charcoal  and  ink;  papier  mache; 
clay;  woodwork;  mosaic  and  felt  were  all  utilized.  Although  clay  was  used, 
too  little  use  was  made  of  three-dimensional  media. 

Attitudes 

The  attitudes  of  teachers,  administrators,  children  and  parents  were 
extremely  favorable.  Attendance,  though  somewhat  erratic,  remained  high. 
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The  children  enjoyed  the  opportxmity  to  work  with  ajrt  materials  and  were  highly 
motivated.  The  teachers  reported  a  high  level  of  personal  satisfaction  with 
the  program. 

Conclusion 

As  in  the  Music  report,  the  art  evaluation  team  was  not  convinced  that 
most  of  the  children  attending  the  program  would  be  classified  as  educationally 
disadvantaged.  Attendance,  while  erratic,  was  good  and  pupils  were  enthusiastic 
and  highly  motivated.  Most  of  the  children  received  little  or  no  art  instruc¬ 
tion  in  their  own  schools . 

The  program  offered  experiences  in  a  wide  variety  of  art  media,  but  not 
enough  three-dimensional  materials  were  used. 

The  major  problem  once  the  supplies  had  arrived  was  for  storage  space 
for  materials  and  pupil  projects. 

Teachers  did  not  have  attendance  lists  from  the  non-public  schools  and 
did  not  know  how  many  pupils  would  be  showing  up  for  a  given  class. 

Recommendations 

All  personnel  should  be  aware  of  the  objectives  of  the  project. 

All  teachers  should  be  furnished  materials  on  the  disadvantaged  child. 

Classes  should  be  conducted  in  regular  art  rooms. 

Each  class  should  be  supplied  with  adequate  storage  space. 

Only  art  specialists  should  teach  in  the  program. 

Liaison  between  public  and  non-public  schools  should  be  developed  so  that 
principals,  teachers,  children  and  parents  can  understand  the  objectives  of 
the  program. 

Non-public  schools  should  be  required  to  furnish  attendance  lists  and 
attendance  records  should  be  returned  to  the  non-public  schools. 
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Class  size  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  beyond  20  pupils  for  a  progratm  of 
this  type. 

Grade  groupings  of  K-3,  ^-6,  and  7-9  should  be  initiated. 
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C.  HEALTH  EDUCATION 
In-School  Program 

In-School  programs  were  conducted  in  foiir  non-public  schools  by  one 
teacher  who  visited  each  of  three  schools  three  times  and  one  school  twice, 
(Table  1  page  ) .  At  these  sessions  the  teacher  conducted  group  health 
education  for  classes  of  elementary  pupils.  The  classes  consisted  of 
calisthenics,  games,  team  sports  and  physical  fitness  testing.  The  empha¬ 
sis  of  the  program  appeared  to  be  on  physical  fitness. 

Attitudes.  The  health-education  program  was  the  most  enthusiastically 
received  program  of  all  the  In-School  enrichment  projects.  The  non-public 
schools  offered  little  in  the  way  of  health  education  and  pupils  and  non¬ 
public  school  staff  were  highly  motivated.  Only  the  difficiilty  in  recruiting 
personnel  available  during  school  hoiu's  prevented  a  larger  program.  If  more 
teachers  had  been  available,  a  large  number  of  non-public  schools  wo\ild  have 
participated  in  the  project. 

After  School  Program 

The  After-School  program,  which  met  from  one  to  five  days  per  week  in 
78  public  school  buildings  served  children  from  IO8  non-public  schools  and 
involved  117  licensed  teachers.  (Table  2  page  )• 

Class  attendance  ranged  from  25  to  75  children.  Liaison  between  public 
and  non-public  schools  was  poor  to  non-existent  resulting  in  programs  which 
would  have  20  pupils  for  one  session  and  as  many  as  50  the  following  day. 

The  non-public  schools  did  not  furnish  attendance  lists.  Requirements  for 
enrollment  were  not  well  established.  Most  schools  required  parental  consent. 
Some  schools  required  evidence  of  a  recent  physical  examination  and  some 
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required  a  health  card  with  examination  resiolts  and  other  personal  data. 

Teacher  records  usually  inclijded  the  child's  name,  address  ajid  phone  num¬ 
ber.  Requirements  differed  from  school  to  school.  Since  the  program  was 
eifter  school  hours,  the  school  nurse  was  not  available.  In  the  case  of  an 
emergency,  teachers  were  instructed  to  notify  the  assistant  principal  who 
would  obtain  am  ambulance. 

An  orientation  meeting  sponsored  by  the  Board  of  Education  was  conducted 
prior  to  the  programs  to  aid  the  teachers  in  planning  and  organizing  their 
programs.  Unfortunately,  a  number  of  the  teachers  did  not  attend.  Notifica¬ 
tion  time  was  only  2k  hours.  A  list  of  fitness  goals  was  handed  out  at  the 

meeting.  Content  organization  was  left  ccanpletely  to  the  teacher. 

All  the  teachers  were  licensed  by  the  Board  of  Education,  but  only  a 
few  had  professional  training  in  physical  education. 

Grouping 

Programs  were  conducted  on  various  schedules.  Some  were  co-ed;  others 

were  restricted  to  boys  or  girls.  Some  programs  were  scheduled  with  different 

afternoons  for  different  eige  groups.  No  standard  procedure  existed  for  group¬ 
ing  purposes. 

Facilities 

Facilities  ranged  from  poor  to  good.  Some  facilities  were  inherently 
dangerous  and  some  were  located  in  the  stream  of  pvipil  traffic  from  outside 
areas.  In  general,  the  facilities  were  crowded  but  adequate. 

Materials 

With  only  two  meetings  until  the  end  of  the  spring  program,  many  schools 
had  not  received  the  promised  equipment.  Some  teachers  used  their  own  personal 
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equipment,  others  borrowed  equipment  from  the  public  schools. 

The  equipment,  when  it  did  come,  was  of  high  quality  and  in  sufficient 
qxiantity. 

Personnel 

The  Board  of  Education  Coordinator  recrixited  all  teachers  and  supervisory 
personnel,  ordered  supplies  and  set  up  the  orientation  meeting.  The  coordinator 
was  extremely  successful  in  setting  up  the  program  in  such  a  short  period  of 
time. 

The  Board  of  Education  supervisors  were  well  qualified  and  had  good  back- 
groTonds  in  health  and  physical  education.  The  size  of  the  project,  however, 
did  not  allow  for  visitations  to  all  schools.  Many  teachers  reported  that  no 
supervisor  observed  his  teaching  or  offered  instructional  hints  or  suggestions. 

The  teachers  ranged  from  elementary  common:  branch  to  social  studies  and 
science  teachers.  Few  teachers  had  professional  training  in  physical  educa¬ 
tion.  The  observation  team  felt  that  the  teachers*  lack  of  training  was  quite 
evident  in  their  teaching  performances.  In  one  instance  the  teacher  taught 
several  calisthenic  exercises  which  are  considered  harmful  to  yoxmg  children. 

Objectives 

The  observers  reported  that  the  teachers  were  not  aware  of  the  objectives 
of  the  project.  Many  stated  "fitness"  and  "volleyball  skills"  as  the  overall 
goals  of  the  program.  Each  teacher  was  given  a  sheet  of  fitness  goals  at  the 
orientation  meeting  and  this  set  of  goals  was  considered  to  be  the  objective. 

No  literature  on  the  particular  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  child  was  included 
in  the  content  of  the  program. 
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C on tent 

The  programs  observed  appeared  very  unorganized  with  little  or  no  pro¬ 
gression  or  systematic  selection  of  activities.  Many  teachers  did  not  know 
or  understand  what  activities  they  should  have  included  in  their  program. 

One  of  the  biggest  helps  the  teachers  received  in  program  content  was  the 
list  of  equipment  sent  to  them. 

The  main  activities  for  the  boys  and  girls  included  calisthenics,  physical 
fitness  testing,  games  of  low  organization  and  team  sports. 

Attitudes 

The  piipil  response  was  excellent.  The  children  attended  faithfully  even 
though  the  program  was  voluntary.  Even  poorly  conducted  programs  were  well 
received.  Pupil  attentiveness  and  enjoyment  seemed  to  be  the  greatest  asset 
of  the  program. 

The  faculty  was  enthusiastic  and  school  assistant  principals  were  very 
helpful  in  supplying  equipment  until  the  materials  arrived. 

Conclusion 

This  program  was  the  best  attended  of  the  curriculum  areas. 

Class  offerings  differed  from  school  to  school  depending  upon  the  ability 
of  the  teacher  and  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  available  materials. 

The  equipment  arrived  in  the  last  few  days  of  the  project. 

The  qualifications  of  the  teachers  vras  the  weakest  part  of  the  program. 

Too  few  of  the  teachers  had  the  training  and  experience  necessary  for  a  project 
of  this  kind. 

Teachers  were  not  aware  of  the  objectives  of  the  program.  This  could  have 
been  overcome  with  adequate  supervision,  but  very  little  supervision  was  pro¬ 


vided. 
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Enrollment  proced\ires  were  not  routinized  euid  it  is  possible  that  pupils 
with  health  defects  were  admitted  to  the  program.  All  schools  did  not  have 
adequate  procedures  established  for  medical  emergencies. 

Fitness  testing  was  the  primary  tool  in  evaluating  student  progress. 
However,  the  evaluation  team  felt  that  these  tests  were  overused. 

Recommendations 

All  personnel  should  be  aware  of  the  objectives  of  the  project. 

All  teachers  should  be  furnished  materials  on  the  disadvantaged  child. 

Classes  should  be  conducted  in  the  gymnasium  or  in  areas  where  the  floor 
area  is  big  enough  to  facilitate  normal  physical  education  activities. 

If  a  school  cannot  offer  proper  facilities,  thought  should  be  given  as 
to  whether  it  should  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  program. 

Each  child  should  furnish  a  health  card;  permission  card  with  child’s 
name,  address,  telephone  number,  and  parents'  names  and  address. 

Attendance  lists  should  be  required  from  the  non-public  schools  and 
attendance  reports  should  be  returned  to  the  non-public  schools. 

Activities  should  inclMe  dance,  exercises,  team  games  and  sports,  in¬ 
dividual  and  dual  sports  and  competitive  events. 

Methods  of  grouping  should  be  explored  for  the  possibilities  of  inclusion 
in  the  program. 

The  evaluation  team  felt  that  two-hour  sessions  were  too  long  for  the 
children.  It  would  have  been  preferable  to  break  the  class  into  two  one-hour 


sessions. 
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D.  LIBRARY 

The  library  program  differed  from  the  music ,  art ,  and  health  education 
programs  in  many  respects.  All  of  the  library  services  were  conducted  in  the 
In-School  program.  A  total  of  19  librarians  were  hired  to  work  part  time  in 
22  non-public  schools  for  a  total  of  l80  days.  (Table  1  page  _  ). 

Personnel 

Three  of  the  assigned  staff  were  fully  trained  librarians;  one  was  on 
leave  from  the  New  York  City  public  library.  Others  were  retired  teachers 
who  had  experience  in  school  librajries,  teachers  on  maternity  leaves,  and 
young  teachers  planning  on  a  career  in  library  service. 

The  Board  of  Education  coordinator  was  a  professional  librarian.  She 
was  responsible  for  the  recruiting  and  hiring  of  the  librarians  and  the 
ordering  of  supplies. 

Activities 

Weeding.  Most  of  the  teachers  spent  the  majority  of  their  time  weeding 
out  the  book  collections.  Many  sets  of  "Bobbsey  Twins,”  "Nancy  Drew,"  and 
"Cherry  Ames"  \iere  discussed  as  well  as  science  books  with  copyright  dates 

of  1890. 

Classroom  libraries.  Author  and  title  cards  were  made  of  books  in  class¬ 
room  libraries  in  order  to  start  a  nucleus  for  a  central  library.  Where  physi¬ 
cal  facilities  were  limited  and  central  libraries  could  not  be  established  at 
this  time,  plans  were  made  to  set  up  a  central  library  in  a  classroom  or  in  a 
storage  room. 

Book  Processing.  Cataloging,  stenting  shelf  lists,  classifying,  typing 
catalog  cards,  and  pasting  book  pockets  were  other  activities  reported. 

Work  with  children.  Storytelling  and  book  talks  were  the  only  activities 


with  children  reported. 
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Work  v/ith  teachers.  Teachers  reported  helping  the  non-public  school 
teachers  in  plajming  for  library  organization,  planning  for  book  selection 
and  ordering,  ajid  with  teacher-librarian  conferences. 

Qb.iectives 

The  librariajis  were  not  aware  of  the  objectives  as  stated  in  the  project 
proposal.  The  following  objectives  were  set  up: 

1.  Advice  on  ordering  books  and  materials. 

2.  Organizing  th^  library  w'ithin  the  schools. 

3.  Organizing  classroom  libraries. 

4.  Teaching  the  use  of  books. 

5.  Teaching  the  use  of  the  library. 

Except  for  number  five,  these  were  well  met. 

AttitiJdes 

Cooperation  between  the  public  and  non-public  schools  was  evidenced  by 
the  lending  of  Library  Books  for  Elementary  and  Junior  High  Schools  and  sup¬ 
plies  to  non-public  schools.  One  librarian  gave  a  STiggestion  to  a  local 
carpenter  for  building  standardized  shelving  for  the  school  library. 

These  and  many  other  instances  led  to  a  much  broader  understanding 
between  public  school  and  non-public  school  personnel.  Both  the  librarians 
and  the  non-public  school  teachers  were  enthusiastic  about  the  program. 

Needs 

The  greatest  needs  were  for  library  tools  to  aid  in  organizing  the  library. 
These  needs  were  met  by  borrowing  from  the  public  school  libraries,  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  Columbia  University  Library  School,  personal  collections;  ob¬ 
taining  the  approved  list  of  library  books  from  the  Board  of  Education  Bureau  of 
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Supplies;  or  borrowing  books  from  the  Board  of  Education  Professional  Library. 
Professional  tools  have  been  requested  for  each  non-public  school  in  the  modi¬ 
fied  budget,. 

Recommendations 

The  teachers  felt  the  need  for  a  more  extensive  orientation  period.  Due 
to  the  nature  of  the  library  program,  the  orientation  program  should  allow  for 
in-service  training. 

All  teachers  whould  be  made  aware  of  the  objectives  of  the  project. 

E.  COMMENTS 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  evaluate  the  project  in  terms  of  the 
stated  objectives  of  the  project.  The  four  observation  teams  found  that  all 
teachers  in  the  project  were  completely  unaware  of  these  special  objectives 
of  aid  to  disadvantaged  children.  However  the  study  was  able  to  answer  the 
questions  posed  by  the  study. 

1.  Were  the  music,  art,  health  education  and  library  programs  for  the 
disadvantaged  strengthened  as  a  result  of  the  project? 

The  non-public  schools  had  offered  little  or  no  program  in  music,  art  and 
health  education.  Libraries  in  general  were  in  a  condition  comparable  to  those 
in  the  public  schools  in  1957  when  New  York  City  elementary  schools  did  not 
have  librarians.  Thus,  the  programs  co\ild  not  help  but  have  some  effect  upon 
the  programs  in  the  schools.  This  program  was  in  conjunction  with  a  program 
of  teacher  training  for  non-public  school  teachers.  Two  months,  however,  is  a 
short  time  to  accomplish  so  broad  an  objective. 

2.  Was  the  efficiency  in  ordering  books  and  supplies  increased  as  a  re¬ 


sult  of  the  project? 
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The  delivery  of  supplies  and  materials  was  one  of  the  weaJc  spots  of  the 
project.  It  is  hoped  that  the  experiences  gained  in  the  project  will  help  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  ordering  supplies  in  future  projects. 

3.  Did  the  project  result  in  improved  attitudes  toward  schools  on  the 
pant  of  the  pupils? 

Pupils  were  extremely  enthusiastic  about  all  of  the  programs.  The 
classes  were  voluntary,  but  pupil  attendance  was  high.  It  is  difficult  to 
assess  changes  in  attitudes  over  such  a  short  period  time  and  no  measiires  of 
attitude  toward  school  were  administered. 

4.  Were  talents  discovered  and  developed? 

No  attempt  to  discover  or  develop  special  talents  was  observed  by  the 
evaluation  teams.  The  two-month  programs  placed  their  emphasis  upon  group 
programs  and  little  or  no  time  was  spent  on  testing  or  evaluation. 
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CHAPTER  V 
SUMMARY 

In  May  and  June  of  1966  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York  con¬ 
ducted  a  program  of  enrichment  for  children  fran  disadvantaged  areas.  The 
project  consisted  of  both  In-School  and  After-School  programs  conducted  by 
licensed  teachers  in  music,  art,  health  education,  and  library. 

Difficulty  in  recruiting  teachers  who  were  free  during  the  school  day 
resulted  in  the  major  effort  going  into  the  after-school  centers.  The  teachers 
in  the  after-school  centers  were  regular  teachers  who  taught  in  the  New  York 
City  public  schools  during  the  school  day.  Altogether 88  public  schools 
had  after-school  programs  in  music,  98  in  art,  and  78  in  health  education. 

The  music  program  served  children  from  123  non-public  schools,  art  l44,  and 
health  education  IO8.  Approximately  308  children  attended  the  after-school 
programs . 

The  43  In-School  programs  served  children  from  2  non-public  schools  in 
music,  15  in  art,  four  in  health  education,  and  22  in  library.  All  of  the 
library  programs  took  place  in  the  non-public  schools. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  children  attending  after-school  programs  came 
from  the  non-public  schools,  most  of  these  from  Catholic  schools.  Because  of 
a  conflict  in  school  hours,  the  Hebrew  parochial  schools  did  not  participate 
in  the  after-school  programs. 

The  teachers  estimated  that  about  75  per  cent  of  the  children  could  be 
classified  as  coming  from  disadvantaged  hemes.  Most  children  came  from  schools 
with  very  limited  programs  in  music,  art,  and  health  education. 

The  programs  were  generally  well  received  by  pupils,  teachers,  administra¬ 
tors,  and  parents.  The  short  duration  -  two  months  -  and  the  rapid  implementation 
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of  the  program,  however,  led  to  some  difficulties.  More  time  was  needed  for 
planning  and  for  the  provision  of  equipment  and  materials.  Liaison  between 
the  public  and  non-pnblic  schools  v;as  poor  to  non-existent.  Attendance  lists 
were  not  available  from  the  non-public  schools,  nor  were  attendance  reports 
returned  to  the  non-public  schools.  This  led  to  erratic  attendance  and  con¬ 
fusion  as  to  which  children  really  belonged  in  the  program.  It  was  possible 
that  children  whose  parents  believed  they  were  attending  were  actually  not 
appearing  in  the  classes. 

Facilities  were  generally  good,  but  a  lack  of  proper  storage  space  for 
materials  often  handicapped  the  programs. 

Teaching  personnel  were  licensed  by  the  Board  of  Education,  but  were  not 
always  trained  in  the  curriculum  areas  of  the  project.  This  was  a  major 
criticism  in  the  health  education  area. 

Lack  of  liaison  with  the  non-public  schools  resulted  in  health  education 
programs  being  conducted  without  health  informa-tion  about  the  participating 
children. 

The  teachers  or  supervisors  interviewed  had  not  been  oriented  as  to  the 
specific  objectives  of  the  project.  Each  coordinator  set  up  his  own  objectives, 
but  these  were  usually  narrower  in  scope  than  those  listed  in  the  proposal. 

Teachers  were  not  furnished  materials  relating  to  the  problems  of  the  edu¬ 
cationally  deprived  children.  Both  pupils  and  teachers  were  extremely  enthu¬ 
siastic  and  pupil  attendance,  while  erratic,  was  high. 

Most  of  the  problems  were  administrative  in  nature;  recruitment  of  teachers, 
securing  supplies,  liaison  with  the  non-public  schools  and  the  distribution  of 
objectives  to  the  teachers. 

Since  the  program  was  in  progress  for  such  a  short  time,  it  was  difficult 
to  assess  the  long-term  objectives  of  the  project. 
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Project  Description 
and  Objectives: 

This  project  is  designed  to  provide  therapy  for 
disadvantaged  pupils  who  have  the  additional  handicap 
of  defective  speech.  The  program  will  provide  speech 
therapy  once  a  week  in  small  groups.  The  speech 
correction  teacher  will  confer  as  needed  with  parents 
and  classroom  teachers  and,  if  necessary,  make  appropriate 
referral  for  related  services.  Alleviation  of  pupil 
speech  problems  should  contribute  to  improved  emotional 
adjustment  and  educational  achievement.  As  these  pupils 
improve  in  their  ability  to  communicate,  it  is  expected 
that  they  will  develop  greater  social  effectiveness  and 
become  more  easily  integrated  in  the  main  stream  of  the 
community. 

The  specific  objectives  are:  (a)  Identification  of 
disadvantaged  pupils  having  speech  defects  conspicuous 
enough  to  be  handicapping  in  nature.  (b)  Diagnosis 
and  placement  of  speech  defective  pupils  in  clinic 
groups.  (c)  Identification  and  remediation  of  under¬ 
lying  causes  of  speech  handicap  through  appropriate 
referrals.  (d)  Remediation  and  correction  of  speech 
defects  through  direct  therapy.  (e)  Emotional  adjust¬ 
ment  and  improved  educational  achievement  through 
remediation  of  defects  that  have  been  a  block  to 
effective  learning,  (f)  Carry-over  of  improved 
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speech  skills  in  meaningful  speaking  experiences  in  pupils' 
home  and  school  environment. 

rocedures ; 

I .  Purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  evaluation  was  to  determine  the  effectiveness 
of  the  non-public  school  speech  therapy  program.  It  was 
immediately  apparent  to  the  evaluators  that  all  personnel 
involved  in  the  project  were  justifiably  concerned  about 
the  lack  of  sufficient  time  needed  to  measure  the  efficiency 
of  this  program,  particularly  pupil  progress.  In  some  cases 
because  of  administrative  and  other  problems,  children  may 
have  only  received  a  total  of  two  hours  of  therapy  time. 

Since  a  reasonable  period  of  time  (at  least  three  months)  is 
deemed  necessary  to  measure  the  effects  of  speech  therapy,  the 
program  planners  wisely  postponed  efforts  to  record  the  speech 
behavior  of  the  children  prior  to  the  initiation  of  the  therapy 
program.  Therefore,  this  evaluation  consists  of  a  critical 
review  of  all  procedures  used  in  this  study  rather  than  a 
measurement  of  pupil  progress.  An  additional  objective  of 
this  evaluation  was  to  develop  a  series  of  recommendations 
or  guide-lines  which  would  be  of  value  in  planning  future 
programs  of  this  type,  including  efforts  to  experimentally 
measure  speech  behavior  in  a  clinical  setting. 
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II,  Methods  of  Evaluation 

A.  The  Director  and  Associate  Directors  developed  an  outline 
which  was  to  be  used  by  the  field  evaluators  (see  attached 
sheets ). 

B.  Field  Evaluators  were  selected  and  trained  by  the  Project 
Director  to  administer  the  evaluation  form, 

C.  The  Director  selected  six  representative  schools  from  the 
list  of  schools  receiving  services.  It  was  believed  that 
this  va,s  an  adequate  sample  since  many  of  the  clinicians 
at  the  sample  schools  also  served  other  project  schools 
during  the  week, 

D.  The  Field  Evaluators  visited  each  school  and  interviewed 
each  of  the  clinicians  at  the  school  (lO  clinicians). 

E.  The  Project  Director  than  interviewed  each  of  the  three 
field  evaluators. 

F.  The  Director  and  Associate  Director  analyzed  the  field 
evaluation  sheets. 

G.  The  Project  Director  interviewed  on  separate  occasions 
both  the  Board  of  Education  Project  Director,  Mrs.  Ruth 
Chapey,  and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Speech 
Improvement,  Dr.  Helen  Donovan, 

H.  These  procedures  served  as  the  basis  for  the  final 
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III,  Results  and  Recommendations 

For  purposes  of  clarity  and  organization  the  results  and 
recommendations  will  follow  the  form  of  the  evaluation  data 
sheets  developed  by  the  Project  Director,  Although  the  final 
results  reflect  the  opinions  of  the  Project  Director  and  his 
staff,  the  thinking  of  all  those  involved  in  the  project  are 
in  evidence  throughout  the  report. 

A.  Identification  Procedures 

1,  Screening  Procedures 

There  was  some  difficulty  reported  in  identifying 
all  those  children  in  need  of  speech  therapy  services. 
The  procedures  used  were  teacher  referral,  and  then 
screening  by  the  speech  clinician  of  those  children 
referred,  as  well  as  a  personal  screening  of  all 
the  2nd  and  7th  grade  children  by  the  speech  clinicians. 
Major  source  of  error  of  these  procedures  was  the 
dependence  upon  the  ability  of  the  classroom  teacher 
to  identify  speech  problems  of  all  the  children  in 
her  class,  and  the  screening  methods  used  by  the 
speech  clinicians. 

Recommendations  for  Screening 

1.  The  speech  clinician  should  routinely  screen  each 
entering  third  grade  pupil.  By  the  age  of  eight 
years,  the  child  is  expected  to  have  completed  his 
speech  sound  acquisition.  The  presence  of 
articulatory  errors  in  the  third  grade,  when  not 
attributable  to  second  language  learning  or  to 
non-standard  dialect,  indicates  the  need  for 
clinical  help.  Limiting  routine  screening  to  one 
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grade  would  expedite  the  setting  up  of  a  therapy- 
schedule  at  the  earliest  possible  date  after  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year.  The  purpose,  scope 
and  results  of  the  screening  test  should  be  explained 
to  each  participating  classroom  teacher  as  well  as  to 
the  principal  and  other  staff  personnel  involved  in 
health  services  in  order  to  secure  their  maximum 
cooperation.  To  determine  articulatory  adequacy, 
the  screening  test  should  sample  the  fricative 
sounds  and  selected  blends  by  means  of  picture 
naming.  The  desired  responses  to  pictures  should 
consist  of  vj-ords  vrithin  the  children's  spoken 
vocabulary  in  order  that  imitative  responses  not 
solely  reflect  the  children's  auditory  memory  span. 
The  speech  clinician  should  employ  informal 
conversation  and  serial  naming,  e.g.,  days  of  the 
week,  to  determine  the  adequacy  of  the  child's 
voice,  rate,  and  rhythm.  A  imiform  data  sheet 
should  be  used  by  each  speech  clinician  in  order 
to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  clinical  and 
reporting  procedures.  Several  research  studies 
have  indicated  that  vdth  a  minimum  of  training, 
classroom  teachers  can  serve  as  effective  sources 
of  referrals .  Training  should  take  the  form  of 
an  orientation  session  which  is  conducted  by  the 
school  speech  clinician.  A  handout  should  describe 
the  -various  communicative  disorders  which  are 
included  in  the  clinical  speech  program.  A  uniform 
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referral  slip  should  be  distributed  on  which  deviant 
oral  communicative  behavior  is  checked,  A  rainiraum 
of  time  needed  in  filling  in  the  slip  should 
encourage  maximum  teacher  cooperation.  The  results 
of  the  speech  clinician's  screening  test  of  each 
pupil  referred  should  be  discussed  with  the  classroom 
teacher  to  further  increase  a  close  working  relationship, 
2,  Diagnostic  Testing 

There  was  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  diagnostic 
procedures  that  were  used  in  the  program.  Aside  from 
the  issue  of  the  lack  of  time,  differences  in  the  speech 
clinicians  training,  experience  and  ability  to  do  speech 
evaluations  were  basically  responsible  for  the  lack  of 
uniformity  in  diagnostic  testing. 

Recommendations  for  Diagnostic  Evaluations 

Uniform  diagnostic  procedures  and  data  sheets  should  be 
developed  for  all  speech  clinicians.  Diagnostic  procedures 
should  include  an  evaluation  of  the  peripheral  speech 
mechanism  including  the  structure  and  function  of  the 
articulators  and  a  description  of  the  child's  phoneme 
usage  and  stimulability,  voice,  rate,  and  rhythm.  The 
diagnostic  evaluation  should  be  geared  toward  providing 
information  regarding  the  clinical  syndrome,  suspected 
etiology,  recommendations,  and  prognosis.  Each  speech 
clinician  should  be  provided  with  a  diagnostic  type  of 
articulation  test  and  norms  regarding  articulatory 
diadochokinesis  and  non-standard  speech  patterns. 
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B.  Referral  System 

It  is  apparent,  fron  the  speech  clinicians  surveyed, 
that  despite  the  need  to  refer  children  to  outside 
agencies,  referrals  v^ere  not  made,  and  that  clinicians 
were  generally  unaware  of  the  resources,  if  any,  that 
were  available  to  them.  It  is  well  recognized  that 
other  professionals  can  frequently  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  management  of  children  with  speech 
(and  hearing)  problems.  Therefore,  it  is  essential 
that  speech  clinicians  have  a-vailable  to  them  community 
resources  that  would  assist  the  clinicians  in  achieving 
their  therapeutic  goals.  The  following  professional 
services  should  form  the  nucleus  of  a  referral 
constellation: 

(1)  audiological  services 

(2)  psychological  services 

(3)  medical  services  including  provision  for 

pediatric,  neurologic,  otolaryngologic, 
and  psychiatric  referrals 

(4)  social  work  services 

(5)  remedial  reading  services 

(6)  gin’ dance  counseling 

Obviously,  the  development  of  such  a  referral  complex 
is  not  an  easy  task  in  the  non-public  school  setting.  It 
iTiay  be  that  only  one  or,  at  the  most,  several  resources 
could  be  developed  initially,  i>n.th  the  full-range  of  ser'/ices 
unavailable  for  several  years.  Cnee  a  referral  system  has 
been  developed,  ai.l  clinicians  should  be  made  avrare  of  the 
availability  of  the  outside  resources,  the  procedures  for 
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rnaking  referrals,  the  forms  used,  and  so  fortli.  This 
av.^areness  can  oe  developec’  through  orientation  lectures, 
through  v/rit.ten  memoranda,  and  thro’irh  contact  vrith 
supervisory  personnel „  A  second  aspect  of  the  referral 
problem  is  the  specification  of  exactly  how  a  decision 
for  referral  is  made.  A  referral  sliould  not  be  made  by 
the  speech  clinician  alone.  Rather,  a  decision  on  referral 
shouD.d  be  made  after  the  speech  clinician,  the  clinician's 
supervisor,  the  classroom  teacher,  and  the  school  counselor 
(or  school  principal)  have  decided  that  the  child's  progress 
in  therapy  is  either  being  impeded  by  or  dependent  upon  the 
management  of  some  other  problem  (e.g.,  imrepaired  cleft 
palate,  hearing  loss,  etcetera).  Once  having  decided  that 
a  referral  is  needed,  the  group  would  also  specify  to  vdinm 
the  referral(s)  should  be  made.  It  should  be  noted  that  in 
most  cases,  speech  therap^^  will  be  carried  on  even  in  the 
absence  of  the  information  sought  from  a  referral  agency. 
There  v.mll  be  a  number  of  cases,  hov^ever,  for  whom  therapy 
may  have  to  be  discontinued  until  additional  information  is 
obtained  or  until  outside  management  has  been  completed. 

Still  another  aspect  of  referral  deals  with  coordination 
and  follow-up.  One  individual,  the  supervisor,  should  be 
responsible  for  seeing  to  it  that  all  referral  sources  have 
responded,  to  follow-up  in  those  instances  where  no  action 
has  been  taken,  and  perhaps  most  importantly,  for  evaluating, 
synthesizing,  and  utilizing  the  information  provided  by  the 
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C .  Therapy 

The  decision  to  provide  speech  therapy  in  groups 
no  larger  than  5  children  of  similar  age  and  with 
similar  defects  was  in  keeping  with  the  recommendations 
of  recent  professional  thought  in  this  area.  The  major 
problems  reported  in  this  area  include  insufficient 
therapy  time,  (an  average  of  a  half  hour  a  week  of 
therapy),  ortremely  poor  attendance  in  the  after-school 
program,  lack  of  supervision  of  the  less  e>rperienced 
clinicians  in  the  program.,  and  no  standardized  methods 
of  reporting  changes  in  speech  behavior. 

Recommendations  for  Therapy 

In  order  to  insure  the  most  efficient  speech  therapy 
service  it  is  recommended  that  a  team  of  highly  trained 
supervisors  be  em.ployed.  It  would  be  the  responsibil.ity 
of  these  supervisors,  operating  under  the  direction  of  the 
Program  Director,  (who  v;o'a3,d  have  available  program 
consultants  from  the  major  training  programs  in  the  locale), 
to  establish  clinical  procedures,  including  report  writing, 
to  provide  consistent  and  periodic  professional  guidance. 
Flexibility  in  therapy  procedures  vrould  thus  be  ins\ired 
vdthin  a  framework  of  acceptable  clinical  practice. 

Although  it  may  necessitate  the  dropping  of  some  smaller 
school  progra.ms  it  is  also  recommended  that  a  minimum 
of  an  hour  a  vreek  of  therapy  be  pro''vided.  Following 
the  intervievrs  with  the  Board  of  Education  personnel 
by  the  Project  Director  it  is  recomm.ended  that  if  the 
program  is  to  be  continued  during  the  coming  year  that 
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the  after-school  program  be  dropped.  Poor  attendance, 
inadequate  cooperation  from  school  personnel  and  parents, 
and  lack  of  interest  is  cited  as  the  major  reasons  for 
this  decision. 

Do  Facilities 

The  clinicians  reported  that  the  facilities  vere 
generally  adequate  for  therapy  purposes.  The  problems 
of  sp'ace  are  identical  to  those  encountered  in  most  public 
school  settings  throughout  the  country,  and  most  therapists 
learn  to  adjust  succes5fu3.1y  to  these  problems.  The  lack 
of  equipment  and  supplies  imich  I'ra.s  reported,  was  directly 
related  to  the  lack  of  time  needei  to  purchase  the  necessary 
supplies.  The  money  for  supplies  became  available  just  at 
the  time  that  the  program  had  to  be  initiated.  Again  most 
therapists  using  their  ovm  initiative  were  able  to  adjust 
successfully''  to  these  problems. 

E.  Clinicians  and  Their  Preparation  for  the  Program 

The  clinicians  employed  in  this  project  were  ty'pical  of 
the  individuals  employed  in  most  public  school  settings. 

They  all  held  at  least  minimxim  certification  from  the  New 
York  City  Board  of  Education,  The  professional  experience 
of  the  clinicians  ranged  from,  no  experience  to  three  or 
more  years  experience.  Some  of  the  clinicians  had  not 
been  employed  for  some  time,  since  they  may  have  been  out 
on  sabbaticals,  maternity  leaves  or  had  taken  extended 
leaves  in  order  to  raise  families,  /111  of  the  clinicians 
received  orientation  lectures  and  believed  that  they  were 
minimally  prepared  for  the  program.  Some  of  the  clinicians 
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indicated  they  they  would  have  preferred  additional 
orientation  directed  to  the  therapy  process  itself, 

IV.  Major  Recomaendations 

A.  Establishment  of  a  central  office  vmth  a  Director  (from  the  Board 
of  Education),  program  consultants  from  major  training  and  research 
centers,  research  assistants  and  highly  qualified  supervisors , 

B.  The  central  office  develope  guidelines  for  screening,  diagnostics, 
referrals  and  record  keeping, 

C.  Methods  of  recording  therapy  samples  as  v;ell  as  test  instruments  be 
developed  so  that  overall  effectiveness  of  the  program  can  be  measured, 

D.  Principles  of  acceptable  therapy  procedures  be  outlined  and  disseminated 
in  vnriting  and  in  orientation  lectures  by  the  supervisors  to  the 
clinicians , 

E.  Maximum  supervision  of  all  therapists  involved  in  the  program  including 
sufficient  time  for  discussion  of  the  supervisory  reports, 

F.  Orientation  lectures  to  be  presented  by  the  central  office  to  all 
personnel  directly  involved  in  the  project,  particifLarly  those 
involved  in  measuring  and  understanding  pupil  progress, 

G.  Establishment  of  experimental  pilot  projects  developed  by  the  research 
staff  to  measure  therapy  progress. 
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Center  for  Urban  Education 
33  West  42nd  Street,  N.Y.C. 


Educational  Practices  Division 
Title  I  Evaluations 


I.  Identification  procedure 

1.  What  procedures  are  used  to  identify  children  in  need  of 
speech  therapy  services? 

(referrals  from  teachers?  screening?  others?) 

2.  What  problems  are  encountered  in  identifying  children? 

3.  How  is  diagnostic  testing  being  done? 

(artic  tests?  standardized  tests?  teacher-made  tests?) 

4.  In  what  areas  are  evaluations  being  done? 

(hearing?  peripheral  speech  mech.  evals.?  voice?) 

3.  Of  those  children  already  identified  and  evaluated: 

a.  how  many  are  now  in  therapy? 

b.  how  many  are  on  waiting  lists,  etc.? 

c.  what  criteria  were  used  to  determine  those  who 
were  to  be  placed  in  therapy  immediately? 

6.  What  is  the  approximate  incidence  of  the  various  disorders 
among  all  those  so  far  identified? 


II.  The  Referral  system 

1.  Is  there  a  referral  system  for  those  children  who  re¬ 
quire  services  that  this  program  cannot  provide? 

How  are  these  referrals  handled? 

2.  What  sort  of  problems  have  arisen  that  require  referral? 
Incidence  of  each  type? 

3 .  Is  there  an  opportunity  for  the  therapist  to  relate  to 
the  classroom  teacher?  How  is  this  done? 

4.  Is  there  an  opportunity  to  confer  with  the  child's  parent? 
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III.  Therapy 

1.  Individual  or  group  therapy? 

a.  size  of  group? 

b.  homogenous  grouping  by  defect? 

2.  How  many  sessions/day  for  the  therapist? 

3.  How  are  attendance  records  kept? 

U.  How  many  children  are  scheduled  to  receive  therapy  per  day? 

3.  How  good  is  attendance? 

6.  How  are  therapy  records  kept? 

(daily  logs?  pre-  and  post-therapy  recordings?) 

IV.  Facilities 

1.  Physical  space  — where  is  therapy  held? 

2.  Quiet?  Privacy?  Furnishings? 

3 .  Equipment  available? 

V.  Therapists 

1.  Certification:  city?  state?  ASHA? 

2.  Highest  degree  held? 

3.  Experience? 

A.  What  other  professional  duties  does  therapist  currently 
have? 

VI.  Preparation  for  Program 

1.  How  was  the  therapist  oriented  to  screening,  diagnostics 
and  therapy  under  this  program? 

2.  Does  the  therapist  follow  a  pre-determ\ned  curriculiom? 
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1.  SUMMARY  OF  THE  PROPOSAL 

The  proposal  for  the  project,  Basic  Speech  Improvement  Program  for 
Disadvantaged  Pupils  in  Non-Puhlic  Schools  -  Regular  Day  Schools,  described 
two  phases : 

a)  A  preliminary,  or  interim  program  running  from  April  l4,  I966  to 
June  30,  1966,  to  be  conducted  in  ten  schools  for  approximately  YjOOO 
children;  and 

b)  A  more  complete  program  projected  for  the  I966-I967  academic  year 
to  be  conducted  in  53  schools  for  approximately  60,000  children. 

This  report  is  concerned  with  the  preliminary,  interim  program.  It  was 
hoped  that  the  evaluation  would  reveal  and  analyze  whatever  unanticipated 
problems  and  difficulties  occurred  in  the  execution  of  the  preliminary 
program  so  that  the  larger  program,  scheduled  for  the  I966-I967  academic 
year,  could  be  more  effectively  conducted.  Recommendations  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  this  report  are  based  on  the  findings  of  the  evaluation. 
Objectives  of  a  Basic  Speech  Improvement  Program 

According  to  the  proposal,  the  Program  was  formulated  to  rectify  the 
inadequacy  of  the  present  approach  to  basic  speech  education.  It  was 
argued  that  the  poor,  fragmented  and  inarticulate  speech  patterns  of 
pupils  coming  from  economically  disadvantaged  areas  requires  for  its 
improvement  a  program  in  which  teachers  who  are  specialists  in  speech 
education  work  in  cooperation  with  classroom  teachers.  While  classroom 
teachers  are  considered  to  be  insufficiently  prepared  to  carry  out  a  speech 
program,  they  are  felt  to  be  best  equipped  for  relating  speech  activities  to 
all  areas  of  instruction. 

"Procedural  objectives"  of  the  Program  (that  is  to  say  those 
characteristics  of  the  Program  described  as  objectives  in  the  proposal) 


consisted  of: 
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a)  The  provision  of  "an  organized,  sequential  program  of  direct  instruction 
in  the  skills  of  speaking  and  listening  for  all  pupils  in  the  selected  schools;" 
and 

h)  The  provision  of  opportunities  "for  self-expression  and  cultural  enrichment 
through  experiences  in  the  speech  arts  and  applied  forms  of  speech  (group  discussions, 
oral  reporting,  etc.)." 

The  educational  objective  of  the  Progreun  (that  is,  the  learning  envisaged 
for  pupils)  was  the  development  of  "the  ability  to  use  speech  skills  effectively 
in  practical  speaking  situations." 

Ultimately,  the  project  was  expected  to  contribute  substantially  to 
social  mobility  of  disadvantaged  children  by  developing  in  them  communication 
skills  that  would  enhance  their  social  effectiveness.  Implicit  in  this  social 
aim  of  the  project  was  the  furthering  of  racial  integration. 

Projected  Procedures  of  the  Program 

A  team  of  two  teachers  of  speech  improvement,  working  in  cooperation 
with  classroom  teachers,  was  to  provide  each  school  in  the  Program  with  the 
equivalent  of  five  days  of  teaching  time  per  week.  In  order  to  conduct  an 
organized  sequential  program  of  instruction  in  the  skills  of  listening  and 
speaking  the  following  activities  were  envisaged: 

a)  Teacher  conferences  for  in-service  training  and  cooperative 
planning ; 

b)  A  series  of  demonstration  lessons  by  speech  improvement  teachers 
in  each  classroom; 

c)  Additional  speech  lessons  by  classroom  teachers  for  integrating 
speaking  and  listening  skills  with  other  areas  of  instruction; 

d)  Consultation  and  the  provision  of  resource  material  by  speech 
improvement  teachers  to  classroom  teachers;  and 
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e)  A  three-day  orientation  program  for  speech  improvement  teachers. 

Recordings  and  tests  of  pupils'  speech,  as  well  as  interim  and  final  reports 

on  various  areas  of  the  project,  are  listed  in  the  proposal  with  no  speci¬ 
fication  as  to  when,  where,  how,  and  by  whom  these  were  to  be  obtained. 
Provisions  for  Evaluation 

The  proposal  provided  for  evaluation  of  the  entire  Program  by  the  Center 
for  Urban  Education.  The  approaches  to  Ihe  evaluation  of  the  entire  Program  listed 
in  the  proposal  were: 

a)  Measurement  of  pupils'  progress: 

b)  Observational  assessments  of  pupils'  progress  by  speech  improvement 
teachers  and  classroom  teachers;  and 

c)  Questionnaires  to  classroom  teachers,  speech  improvement  teachers,  and 
school  supervisors.. 

For  the  preliminary  Program  an  interim  evaluation  "utilizing  standardized 
test  results  and  special  and  regular  school  records  and  data"  is  mentioned  in  one 
paragraph  (page  4  of  the  Proposal).  Elsewhere  in  the  Proposal  (page  5  )  the  interim 
evaluation  is  described  as  consisting  only  of  "assessments  through  observations  of 
pupils'  progress .. .by  classroom  teachers  and  special  speech  teachers."  This 
inconsistency  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  attributed  to  an  editorial  oversight.  As  no 
objective  test  data  were  available,  the  present  evaluation  is  based  essentially 
on  observations  and  interviews. 

2.  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  EVALUATION 

The  organization  ajid  planning  of  the  evaluation  of  the  preliminary  Program 
occurred  on  very  short  notice,  after  the  Program  was  already  initiated  and  only 
weeks  before  the  Program  was  scheduled  to  terminate.  It  was  impossible,  therefore. 
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to  plan  an  elaborate  evaluation  that  would  focus  on  the  essential  object  of  the 
project--the  amount  and  kind  of  changes  in  speech  skills  the  pupils'  exhibited. 

It  was  deemed  proper,  instead,  to  conduct  an  evaluation  that  would  seek  to  achieve 
the  objectives  listed  below. 

a)  An  assessment  of  the  degree  to  which  the  program  described  in  the  proposal 
was  in  fact  implemented  and  come  indications  of  the  quality,  or  the  appropriateness s 
to  objectives,  of  the  implementation. 

b)  An  analysis  of  the  logic  and  feasibility  of  the  educational  objectives 
of  the  Program  and  a  rough  assessment  of  the  degree  to  which  the  conduct  of  the 
Program  was  appropriate  to  its  objectives. 

c)  A  specification  of  the  problems  encountered  in  the  execution  of  the  pre¬ 
liminary  Program  that  might  suggest  revisions  and  improvements  in  the  plan  of 
operation  for  the  more  complete  Program  projected  for  I966-I967. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  measure  what  learning  had  occurred.  No  test  data  of 
any  kind  were  available , no:-’  was  it  deemed  feasible  to  collect  such  data  during  the 
evaluation  of  the  preliminary  Program.  Data  of  this  nat\ire  could  not  be  compared 
vrith  measures  made  on  participating  pupils  prior  to  the  Program  or  with  measure¬ 
ments  on  appropriate  control  groups  and  wo\ild,  therefore,  be  meaningless.  F’orther, 
speech  programs  of  the  kind  described  in  the  proposal  are  rather  novel  in  American 
schools  and  few,  if  any,  adequate  and  appropriate  tests  or  measures  are  available. 
Indeed  it  was  felt  that  the  analysis  of  educational  objectives  of  the  Basic  Speech 
Improvement  Program  might  contribute  to  the  development  of  such  measures. 

3.  METHODOLOGY 

The  scope  of  the  preliminary  Program  was  small.  The  objectives  of  the 
evaluation  were  proportionately  limited.  The  evaluation  proceeded  only  by  means  of 
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a)  Examining  available  appropriate  dociments  relating  to  the  Program ; 
b '■  Visits  to  the  schools  in  which  the  Program  was  conducted  and  observations 
of  classroom  instructions;  and 

c)  Interviews  and  discussions  with  personnel  connected  with  the  Program. 

Three  schools  were  visited  for  what  amounted  to  the  major  part  of  the  school 
day.  Preliminary  contact  ^as  established  in  a  fourth  school.  Visits  involved 
observations,  formal  interviews,  and  some  infoimal  interaction  with  administrators 
and  teachers  in  an  attempt  to  discover  "what  was  really  going  on." 


4.  FINDINGS 

Degree  of  Implementation  of  Projected  Procedures 

Personnel.  A  table  supplied  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
Bureau  for  Speech  Improvement  showing  the  "Location  of  Non-Public  Schools  by 
Attendance  Areas..."  revealed  that  in  the  preliminary  Basic  Speech  Improvement 
Program  seven  teachers  of  speech  improvement  were  involved  in  eight  sciools.  All 
of  these  teachers  served  on  a  part-time  basis  and  a  count  of  the  number  of  working 
days  (in  which  notations  such  as  "P.M."and  "3  hours"  were  considered  half-days) 
revealed  that  at  the  time  the  table  was  prepared  the  non-public  schools  were 
supplied  with  a  total  of  12  days  of  speech- improvement  teaching  time  per  week. 
Discussions  with  the  Program  Coordinator  revealed,  however,  that  teaching  personnel 
for  the  Program  were  not  all  available  on  the  scheduled  first  day  of  operation  and 
that  some  teachers  began  serving  as  much  as  two  or  three  weeks  later.  Even  if  the 
last  noted  fact  is  discounted,  13  teaching  days  per  week  is  merely  outlined  in  the 
proposal  (i.e.  teams  of  two  teachers  each  providing  10  schools  with  a  total  of  five 
teaching  days  per  week). 
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Obviously  the  recruitment  of  qualified  personnel  proved  to  be  a  major  problem 
in  implementing  the  Basic  Speech  Improvement  Program.  Th«  most  lavish  allocations 
of  funds  for  projects  cannot  assure  adequate  implementation  unless  the  appropriate 
personnel  can  be  assigned.  Speech  improvement  programs  are  still  rather  limited 
for  the  New  York  Public  Schools  and  the  numbers  of  teachers  specifically  trained 
for  such  programs  seems  in  general  to  be  considerably  smaller  than  the  demand. 
Further,  the  pitfalls  of  attempting  to  initiate  the  Program  in  April,  upon  very 
short  notice,  when  most  qualifier!  ■, 'teachers  are  not  available  on  the  teachers' 
labor  market  are  obvious.  It  may  be  pointed  out,  furthermore,  that  if  there  are 
no  effective  precautions,  recruitment  for  a  program  of  this  nature  at  the"proper" 
or  "conventional"  time  may  result  merely  in  the  re-allocation  of  generally  scarce 
but  qualified  teacher  personnel  from  one  set  of  duties  to  another.  Unless 
implementation  of  special  educational  programs  results  in  real  increases  in  the 
number  of  qualified  participating  individuals  and  the  number  of  teacher-days,  the 
allocation  of  special  fimds  for  such  programs  may  merely  produce  new  administrative 
burdens  without  mat  a* i ally  changing  the  total  educational  enterprise. 

Interviews  with  four  of  the  seven  teachers  listed  as  participating  in  the 
Program  yieJ.ded  the  following  information  about  their  qualifications  and  backgrounds. 

a)  There  was  one  teacher  who  was  specil'ically  trained  in  the  field  of  speech 
improvement  (on  the  Bachelor's  degree  level).  She  was  on  mandatory  maternity  leave 
from  the  New  York  City  schools  at  the  beginning  of  "-he  school  year.  When  invited 
to  Join  the  Program,  she  could  arrange  to  leave  her  infant  for  only  a  few  hours  a 
week.  A  major  portion  of  the  available,  time  of  this  teacher  was  assigned  to  a 
different  speech  program  (a  speech  therapy  program  for  Non-Public  Schools)  at  the 
same  school  where  she  taught  speech  improvement. 
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b)  There  were  two  teachers  who  had  earlier  in  their  careers  taught  speech, 
language  arts,  or  conducted  speech  therapy  in  the  New  York  City  schools  but  who 
for  personal  or  financial  reasons  preferred  to  remain  in  substitute  or  free-lance 
relations  with  the  City's  school  system.  One  of  these  teachers,  for  example, 
earned  her  livelihood  essentially  from  a  private  practice  in  speech  therapy  but 
was  available  for  limited,  informal  association  with  the  City's  schools. 

c)  A  fourth  teacher  who  earned  her  livelihood  as  a  dramatics  coach  proved  to  be 
totally  Tinprepared  for  professional  work  as  a  teacher  when  observed  in  a  classroom. 

No  more  than  one  teacher  was,  assigned  to  any.  school.  The  notion  of  assigning 
teams  of  speech  improvement  teachers  to  each  school  seems  to  have  been  abandoned 
entirely. 

Numbers  of  Children  Reached.  In  estimating  that  approximately  7,000  children 
would  be  reached  by  the  Program,  the  formulators  of  the  proposal  apparently  estimated 
reaching  an  average  of  700  pupils  in  each  school.  No  indications  were  given  as  to 
how  many  minutes  of  instruction  per  day  or  per  week  were  anticipated  for  each  child, 
the  size  of  the  groups  for  teaching  the;fchildren  in,  nor  whether  all  the  pupils 
Would  be  in  direct  contact  with  speech  improvement  teachers  or  whether  some  vauld 
be  reached  only  through  the  mediation  of  their  classroom  teacher.  No  meaningful 
estimate  may  be  offered  here  as  to  how  many  children  were,  in  fact,  reached  by  the 
Program.  Patterns  of  instruction  varied  from  school  to  school  and  even  from  day 
to  day  within  schools.  Estimates  based  on  registers  would  be  confounded  by  incon¬ 
sistencies  in  a)  the  amounts  of  time  of  contact  with  the  Program,  b)  whether  the 
contacts  were  directly  with  speech  improvement  teachers  or  only  with  classroom 
teachers,  c)  the  size  of  the  groups  in  which  the  contact  occurred,  d)  the  quality 
of  the  contact,  etc.  With  these  confounding  factors  in  mind,  it  may  be  roughly 
estimated,  judging  from  classroom  enrollments  and  numbers  of  periods  taught  by 
those  speech  improvement  teachers  who  wer&  observed  that  the  speech  improvement 


teachers  were  seen  by  more  than  1,750  children  and  less  than  3,500,  i.e.  more 
than  a  quarter  but  less  than  a  half  of  the  projected  number. 

Strategy  for  Distributing  Resources.  In  a  preliminary  program  avowedly  in  need 
of  evaluation,  it  would  seem  that  the  best  estimate  of  the  potential  effectiveness, 
and  thus  the  best  strategy  given  the  limited  personnel,  would  have  been  obtained 
from  concentrating  whatever  resources  were  available  in  an  optimal  and  uniform 
fashion  upon  a  limited  sample  of  schools  euid  number  of  children.  The  proportion  of 
resources  to  schools  and  children  originally  deemed  appropriate  might  have  been 
maintained.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  application  of  the  alternative  strategy  of 
spreading  available  resoirrces  thinly  resulted  partially  from  the  fact  that  the 
available  teachers  often  had  very  explicit  and  restricting  preferences  as  to  where 
they  wished  to  teach  and  how  far  they  were  willing  to  travel  and  partially  from  the 
fact  that  the  acuteness  of  the  personnel  shortage  did  not  become  apparent  until 
after  initial  assignments,  on  a  spotty  basis,  had  been  made.  Since  less  than  25  per 
cent  of  the  planned  resources  in  personnel  were  distributed  to  80  per  cent  of  the 
projected  number  of  schools,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Program  resulted  in  a  noticeable 
or  measurable  impact  upon  the  pupils  it  did  reach. 
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Operation  of  Implementation 

Conferences  and  Co-operative  Planning.  Conversations  with  special  speech 
improvement  teachers  and  classroom  teachers  indicated  that  conferences  between 
the  two  had  occurred.  The  evaluator  is  not  in  a  position  to  Judge  whether 
these  conferences  occurred  with  all  classroom  teachers  in  the  schools  nor  may 
any  statements  be  made  as  to  their  possible  effectiveness. 

One  speech  improvement  teacher  seems  to  have  met  exclusively  with  the 
principal  of  the  school  and  the  conferences  consisted  of  selecting  a  graduation 
play  for  the  speech  class  which  the  speech  improvement  teacher  proceeded  to 
coach.  In  two  of  the  schools  visited,  it  seem.ed  apparent  that  the  Program  re¬ 
sulted  in  no  changes  in  the  schedules  of  the  classroom  teachers  and  that  the 
schedules  of  the  speech  improvement  teachers  (particularly  the  schedules  of 
those  working  in  two  schools  or  in  two  programs)  were  rather  tight.  It  is  un¬ 
likely,  therefore,  that  extensive  conferences  with  all  classroom  teachers 
occ\irred. 

Demonstration  Lessons.  The  demonstration  lessons  seem  to  have  been  the 
heart  of  the  Program.  Since  the  speech  improvement  teachers  v;ere  generally 
experienced  as  specialist  teachers  who  conducted  speech  classes,  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  they  would  interpret  their  role  in  the  present  Program  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  manner.  Thus  visits  to  the  schools  revealed  that  the  speech  improvement 
teachers  functioned  mainly  as  specialist  teachers  conducting  speech  classes  that 
were  labeled  demonstration  lessons  and  that  only  secondarily  did  some  of  them 
function  as  change  agents  attempting  to  introduce  their  specialty  to  the  faculty 
and  into  the  general  curriculum  of  the  schools  at  which  they  worked. 

The  schools  seem  also  to  have  interpreted  the  demonstration  lessons  as 
special  speech  classes.  In  one  instance  it  was  observed  that  the  classroom 
teacher  was  called  from  the  room  for  a  lengthy  conference  with  the  school  prin¬ 
cipal.  during  the  demonstration  lesson.  In  a  second  instance  no  classroom 
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teacher  was  present  with  the  speech  teacher  during  a  session  of  dramatics 
coaching  that  extended  for  over  an  hour.  In  a  third  instance,  where  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  school  expressed  interest  in  having  classroom  teachers  learn 
from  the  speech  improvement  teachers,  the  classroom  teacher  stood  silently  with 
folded  hands  and  bent  head  throughout  the  demonstration  lesson.  Subsequent  dis¬ 
cussion  with  this  teacher  revealed  that  she  had  but  poorly  follov/ed  the  point 
of  the  lesson  conducted  by  the  speech  improvement  teacher. 

The  nature  and  quality  of  the  demonstration  lessons  is  discussed  more  fully 
in  the  sections  on  "Interpretation  and  Implementation  of  Educational  Objectives" 
and  "Characteristics  of  Teaching." 

Additional  Speech  Lessons  and  Integration  of  Speech  Instruction  with  the 

Curriculum.  The  evaluator  did  not  attempt  a  systematic  assessment  of  the  degree 
to  which  classroom  teachers  "carried  through”  on  the  Speech  Improvement  Program 
with  additional  lessons  and  in  integrating  speech  skills  with  other  aspects  oi 
their  curricula.  The  limited  scope  of  the  Program  and  the  unavailability  of 
baseline  data  made  unfeasiole  extensive  observations  of  classroom  teachers  to 
determine  the  extent  of  carryover.  The  observations  ol  the  response  of  the 
schools  to  dem.onstration  lessons  noted  aaove,  alone  seem  to  provide  an  adequate 
indication  that  very  little  in  the  way  oi'  carry  througn  and  integration  with  the 
school  curriculum  could  be  accomplished  by  the  preliminary  Program. 

A  group  of  classroom  teachers  in  one  of  the  schools,  \d'iere  the  greatest 
effort  to  benefit  from  the  program  was  observed,  concurred  that  speech  improve¬ 
ment  teachers  accomplished  more  with  their  pupils  in  the  speech  area  than  the 
classroom  teachers  had  been  able  to.  Some  attributed  this  success  to  the  special 
skills  and  techniques  of  the  speech  improvement  teachers.  Others,  perhaps  be¬ 
grudgingly,  stressed  the  greater  responsiveness  of  pupils  to  new  and  infrequently 
visiting  teachers.  One  teacher  observed  that  in  the  speech  improvement  class 
the  rank-ordering  of  students  in  respect  to  other  school  subjects  changed, 
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suggesting  that  speech  involved  a  special  set  of  skills  independent  from  those 
involved  in  other  academic  subjects  or  that  the  special  skills  of  the  speech 
improvement  teacher  effectively  mobilized  pupils  who  were  otherwise  apathetic. 

The  evaluator  also  noted  that  the  speech  of  some  of  these  very  classroom 
teachers  was  sub -standard  and  this  factor  alone  would  obviate  effective  inte¬ 
gration  of  the  Program. 

In  general,  the  predominant  attitude  of  the  schools  was  one  of  acceptance 
and  welcome  for  the  Program  coupled  with  a  policy  that  v/as,  perhaps  inadvertently, 
laissez-faire  and  uninvolved. 

Consultation  and  Provision  of  Resource  Material  by  Speech  Improvement  Teachers. 

No  consultation  and  provision  of  resource  material  was  directly  observed  in  the 
evaluation.  Such  consultation  could  occur  only  in  the  setting  of  the  conferences 
discussed  above.  To  the  extent  that  indirect  evidence  of  some  conferences  and 
cooperative  planning  was  gathered,  it  may  be  assumed  that  such  consultation  oc- 
ciirred. 

One  teacher  proved  to  be  acutely  interested  in  the  educational  philosophies, 
speech  habits  and  personality  characteristics  of  the  classroom  teachers  in  the 
school  in  which  she  worked.  She  seemed,  therefore,  ready  to  consult  with  these 
teachers  in  their  frame  of  reference  and  seems  to  have  acquired  her  perceptions 
of  these  teachers  in  consultative  interactions.  Other  speech  improvement 
teachers  seemed  considerably  less  cognizant  of  the  teachers,  programs  and  phil¬ 
osophies  of  the  schools  in  which  they  operated  and,  hence,  less  prepared  to  con¬ 
sult  with  them.  It  may  be  assumed  that  they  did,  in  fact,  consult  very  little. 

The  teacher  v/ho  seemed  to  have  provided  the  most  consultative  services  had  con¬ 
siderably  more  school  experience  in  her  background  than  the  others. 

Orientation  for  F-peech  Improvement  Teachers.  The  Program  Director  re¬ 
ported  that  all  speech  improvement  teachers  v/ere  given  the  orientation  and  pre- 
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Program  instruction  specified  in  the  proposal.  Since  not  all  speech  improve¬ 
ment  teachers  v;ere  hired  before  the  Program  began,  it  is  obvious  that  much 
orientation  occurred  on  an  individual  and  informal  basis.  Workshops  of  other 
programs  conducted  by  the  Bureau  for  Speech  Improvement  seem  to  have  been 
used  to  contribute  to  the  orientation  of  teachers  for  the  present  Program. 

Implementation  of  Educational  Objectives 

Analysis  of  the  Objectives.  Given  the  context  for  which  it  v;as  prepared, 
the  project  proposal  quite  properly  described  the  educational  objectives  of  the 
Program  in  very  general  terms,  such  as  the  "development  of  skills  in  speaking 
and  listening"  and  relates  these  skills  to  the  problems  of  disadvantaged  chil¬ 
dren.  The  evaluation  of  an  educational  program,  however,  requires  a  very  de¬ 
tailed  statement  of  objectives.  In  preliminary  (perhaps,  superficial  evalua¬ 
tions)  such  as  the  evaluation  conducted  here,  the  explicit  formulation  of  the 
objectives  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  evaluator  to  make  his  best  guess 
as  to  whether  the  educational  processes  observed  are  relevant  to  achieving 
their  objectives  and  are  Ijkely  to  be  effective.  In  the  more  desirable,  formal 
and  objective  evaluations,  the  specification  of  objectives  is  crucial  to  the 
selection  or  development  of  appropriate  tests  and  measures  from  which  inferences 
m.ay  be  made  as  to  whether  the  objectives  of  a  program  were  in  fact  achieved.  An 
attempt  to  develop  an  explicit  analysis  of  objectives  is,  therefore,  prooerly  a 
task  for  this  evaluation. 

The  objectives  of  educational  programs  in  linguistic  communication  skills 
may  be  classified  or  located  on  a  conceptual  continuum  extending  from  "concern 
for  skill  in  the  function  of  language"  at  the  opposite  pole.  The  term  "mechanics 
of  l.anguage"  may  include  areas  such  as  phonetics,  dialect  variation,  voice  inton¬ 
ation,  morphology,  syntax,  "correct  usage,"  etc.  "Function  of  language"  may 
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subsume  the  issue  of  coding  (that  is  the  conversion  of  non-]  i.nguist Ic  reality 
into  appropriate  linguistic  form),  decoding  or  comprehension,  etc.  Much 
current  psycholinguistic  thought  is  concerned  with  the  interdependences  and 
facilitative  reciprocal  relations  between  language  and  thought.  Those  as¬ 
pects  of  the  education  of  communication  skills  that  are  concerned  vath  the 
expansion  of  the  intellect,  the  development  of  conceptual  schema  through  lan¬ 
guage  and  vice-versa,  may  be  said  to  be  concerned  with  the  development  of 
skills  in  the  "function"  of  language.  At  the  "mechanics"  end  of  the  continuum 
there  is  concern  for  how  something  is  said;  at  the  "function"  end  there  is 
concern  not  only  for  how  something  is  said  but  also  for  what  is  said. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  from  the  proposal  for  the  Program  under  con¬ 
sideration  where  this  Program  may  be  located  on  the  "mechanics-function" 
continuum.  The  term  "speech"  frequently  refers  exclusively  to  "hov/"  things 
are  said,  implying  a  basic  concern  for  the  mechanics  of  language.  Since,  how¬ 
ever,  the  proposal  describes  the  speech  of  disadvantaged  children  as  "inarticu¬ 
late"  and  seeks  remedy  this  defect,  the  Program  seems  to  have  been  directed, 
at  least  partially,  toward  the  ftinction  end  of  the  continuum.  The  expressions 
"social  effectiveness"  and  "social  mobility"  occur  in  several  places  in  the 
proposal,  suggesting  again  concern  for  those  mechanical  aspects  of  language 
associated  with  social  class. 

In  the  case  of  disadvantaged  Negro  children,  however,  it  would  be  fatuous 
to  anticipate  that  the  "verbal  class  distinctions,"  a  ^  Shawl's  Pygmalion  are 
the  relevant  Shibboleths  that  mark  them  for  denial  of  social  mobility.  (A 
black  Liza  Doolittle  could  not  have  been  passed  off  as  a  European  duchess.) 

Nor  would  it  befit  an  American  educational  system,  dedicated  to  democratic 
ideals,  to  pander  to  prejudices  of  narrow  minds  that  see  superficial  aspects 
sach  as  dialect  markers  as  reasons  for  denying  equal  opportunity  to  those  whose 
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speech  is  "non-standard."  It  is  to  be  assumed,  therefore,,  that  the  concern 
of  the  present  Program  is  not  merely  with  the  eradication  of  the  bases  for 
making  prejudiced  discriminations  (any  more  than  it  could  be  for  painting  red 
roses  white),  but  is  directed  at  the  more  profound  issues  of  more  effective 
coding  and  the  widening  of  intellectual  horizons  of  disadvantaged  children 
through  improving  their  command  of  their  language. 

At  this  point: ,  however,  it  is  extremely  important  to  note  that  the  notion 
of  improving  one's  intellectual  competence  through  improving  one's  command  over 
his  language  involves  a  number  of  assumptions  that  are  in  vrant  of  verification. 
The  designation  of  the  speech  of  the  disadvantaged  as  ''inarticulate”  may  be 
merely  an  artifact  of  the  fact  that  those  v:ho  have  labelled  it  as  such  do  not 
Tonder stand  it.  It  is  conceivable  (and  some  linguists  subscribe  to  the  notion) 
that  this  kind  of  speech  is  extremely  well  suited  for  communication  within  the 
community  in  which  it  is  used.  There  is,  indeed,  considerable  discussion  of 
"bi -dialect! sm"  among  American  sub-cultures,  psychologically  akin  to  bi¬ 
lingualism,  implying  that  the  speech  of  some  sub-cultures  is  different,  but 
not  interior,  to  the  speech  of  other  cultures. 

It  would  seem  that  research  appropriate  to  the  testing  of  the  implicit 
assumptions  tmderlying  the  present  Program  should,  and  can,  constitute  an  integ¬ 
ral  part  of  the  Program.  Such  research  vrauld  be  addressed  to  the  question: 

Does  the  training  in  language  skills  in  fact  expand  the  intellect  ol‘  the  pupils 
trained?  One  criterion  of  the  evaluation  would  then  become  ''intellectual  ex¬ 
pansion"  which  might  be  measured  by  tests  of  intelligence  and  the  like  rather 
than  by  tests  of  speech. 

The  entire  issue  of  what  constitutes  effective  communication  is,  further¬ 
more,  in  want  of  definition.  The  question  as  to  whether  the  dialects  of  sub- 
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cultures  are  inferior  to  other  dialects  or  vhetner  they  are  merely  different 
but  equal  modes  of  communication  needs  the  development  of  objective,  clearly 
operationalized,  valid,  and  widely  accepted  systems  of  measurem.ent .  The 
development  of  such  measuring  systems  would  rightfully  occupy  a  position  in 
a  research  program  attached  to  an  educational  program  such  as  the  present 
one.  Fiirther,  since  the  educational  Program  is  concerned  with  the  development 
of  a  number  of  related  but  slightly  different  matters  of  language  and  intellect, 
it  provides  a  possible  setting  for  the  validation  of  such  measiires. 

In  the  absence  of  any  explicit  data  for  confirming  the  underlying  assimip- 
tions  of  the  proposal  and  valid  measxires  of  articulateness,  communicative  effec¬ 
tiveness  or  efficiency,  the  present  evaluation  proceeded  with  an  intuitive 
approximation  for  scaling  what  in  the  Program  was  intellectually  broadening  and 
V7hat  v/as  merely  mechanical.  In  this  scheme,  the  question  as  to  whether  an  in¬ 
dividual  used  /a^/  in  the  place  of  the  diphthong  /a^/  in  the  word  time,  for 
example,  would  be  a  purely  mechanical  matter,  but  the  dropping  of  a  tense  m.arker 
that  might  lead  to  a  misunderstanding,  the  inability  properly  linguistically  to 
code  a  condition  contrary  to  fact,  or  the  absence  of  adequate  vocabulary  to  deal 
with  some  problems  of  affect  would  be  regarded  as  functional  m.atters  of  great 
intellectual  Importance. 

Interpretation  of  Objectives  by  Program  Personnel.  Discussion  of  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  basic  speech  improvement  program  with  the  personnel  involved  in 
the  Program  revealed  variations  in  interpreting  the  objectives  stated  in  the 
proposal.  The  Program  Coordinator  interpreted  the  objectives  as  being  essentially 
the  development  of  language  function  skills.  Speech  improvement  was  seen  as  an 
integral  con^onent  of  language  arts  programs.  Further,  in  line  with  current 
theoretization  about  the  relation  between  mastery  of  one's  lajiguage  and  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  reading  skill,  it  was  suggested  that  a  major  benefit  of  the  Program 
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could  be  ascertained  in  a  controlled  experiment  where  measured  gains  in  reading 
skills  could  be  attributed  only  to  the  Program.  Yet,  social  considerations  and 
the  mechanical  aspects  of  speech  improvement  were  not  neglected,  inasmuch  as  pains 
were  taken  to  point  out  to  Program  personnel  and  even  to  participating  pupils  that 
speech  skills  were  important  in  making  the  proper  impression  in  important  life 
situations  such  as  applying  for  a  job. 

Administrators  and  classroom  teachers  were  not  very  articulate  in  their 
interpretation  of  objectives.  Pragmatic  benefits  from  speech  programs --such  as 
preparation  for  job  interviews--seem  to  have  appealed  to  their  imaginations. 

Though  no  specific  evidence  was  gathered  to  substantiate  the  impression,  the 
evaluator  felt  that  the  school  personnel  he  communicated  with  were  themselves 
attempting  to  discover  the  objectives  of  the  Program  by  observing  how  its 
curriculum  was  implemented  in  the  classroom.  It  seemed  that  their  avowed  pleasure 
with  the  Program  and  gratitude  for  it  was  based  on  the  fact  that  this  essentially 
unsolicited  city-run,  federally-aided  program  made  it  possible  for  them  to  keep 
their  schools  abreast  with  an  educational  development  that  might  otherwise  have  by¬ 
passed  them. 

Most  of  the  speech  improvement  teachers  interviewed  nominally  interpreted 
the  objectives  of  the  Program  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Program 
Coordinator.  Since  the  interpretation  of  objectives  by  speech  improvement  teachers 
was  crucial  in  determning  the  actual  nature  of  the  Program,  the  most  acute  probes, 
including  observations  of  their  activities  in  the  classroom,  were  applied  to  these 
individuals. 

When  observed  in  operation,  concern  for  mechanical  matters  such  as  pronunciation, 
intonation  and  appropriate  level  of  loudness  were  revealed  to  be  an  important  com¬ 
ponent  of  the  Program.  Teachers  of  Negro  children  were  concerned  with  whether  they 
h 

said  /ta  m/  or  /taim/  and  a  teacher  in  a  Yeshivah  v/as  very  much  occupied  with 
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Yiddish  intonation  and  with  whether  the  children  said  /duiz/  or  /duink/. 

(The  evaluator  noted,  incidentally,  that  Negro  girls  were  more  likely  to  say 
h 

/ta  m/  while  the  boys  tended  to  say  /taim/  suggesting  that  these  mechanical 
matters  might  be  related  to  some  proioand  and  complicated  factors  of  personality 
and  culture  that  would  be  of  considerable  educational  significance  in  terms  of 
linguistic  "functioning"  if  properly  teased  out.) 

One  teacher,  who  devoted  much  attention  to  the  pronunciation  of  English 
vowels,  did  so  in  an  exercize  that  seemed  clearly  to  be  directed  toward  developing 
auditory  discrimination  and  motor  control;  skills  that  are  of  high  transfer  value 
since  they  are  relevant  to  general  sensitivity  to  language,  to  foreign  language 
learning  and  reading.  Interestingly  the  vowels  selected  for  study  were  not 
specifically  those  that  characterized  the  Negro  speech  of  her  pupils.  Her 
lesson  on  appropriate  voice  level  seemed  to  be  about  to  introduce  some  elementary 
concepts  of  the  nat\ire  of  communication  nets  and  interpersonal  activity. 

The  term  "listening  skills,"  which  was  frequently  quoted  from  the  proposal, 
seem.ed  to  give  teachers  considerable  trouble.  When  probed,  definitions  of  the 
term  were  vagiie  and  it  was  difficult  to  extract  from  any  of  the  speech  improvement 
teachers  specifications  of  behavioral  correlates  that  might  be  observed  in  a  pupil 
who  had  acquired  listening  skills.  The  term  seems  to  have  become  confounded  with 
other  terms  such  as  "hearing,"  "attention,"  "comprehension,"  "distraction,"  etc. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  all  these  terms  might  be  defined  in  education  and  a  confusion 
of  the  two  sets  of  analysis  and  definition  is  likely  to  occur,  (in  education 
"attention"  may  mean  attention  to  the  teacher;  in  psychology  it  may  mean  attention 
to  anything  relevant  to  the  organism. )  It  is  the  evaluator's  impression  that  the 
term  "listening  skills"  has  crept  into  the  parlance  of  speech  education  without 
being  subjected  to  the  appropriate  critical  analysis  (for  which  there  is  no  room 
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in  this  report)  that  would  yield  a  clear  and  meaningful  definition.  Yet  in  one 
class,  where  pupils  acted  out  in  pantonine  a  story  that  had  been  told  to  them, 
atten^ting  to  interpret  in  bodily  movements  the  personality  characteristics  of  the 
characters  of  the  story,  one  valid  and  meaningful  definition  of  the  "development 
of  listening  skills"  was  clearly  implied. 

Characteristics  of  the  Teaching 

The  observed  teaching  by  the  speech  improvement  teachers  ranged  from  excellent 
to  very  poor.  The  chief  difficulty  for  all  teachers  seem^-d  to  be  in  making 
instruction  meaningful  to  each  child  when  class  registers  ranged  from  30  to  50 
children.  In  a  program  directed  at  the  development  of  skills,  practice  is 
obviously  an  important  component.  A  forty  minute  period  occurring  once  or  twice 
a  week  cannot  succeed  in  providing  each  child  with  more  than  a  minute  or  two  of 
individualized  supervised  practice.  Further,  if  a  totally  individualized  approach 
is  followed,  each  child  may  waste  some  90  to  95  per  cent  of  his  time  waiting  for  his 
turn  (although  some  children  may  be  observed  practicing  while  their  classmates  are 
supervised).  Yet  many  instances  of  series  of  totally  individualized  teaching  were 
observed. 

An  alternative  approach  to  supervised  individualized  practice--given  the 
large  class  registers--is  the  use  of  a  class  period  to  teach  techniques  for  practice 
and  to  develop  in  the  pupils  mastery  of  the  criteria  characterizing  acceptable 
performances.  Given  this  approach,  considerable  time  will  be  spent  describing 
skills  that  ought  to  be  practiced  and  teachers  will  have  little  feed-back  as  to 
whether  pupils  are  learning  and  able  to  apply  what  is  said  to  them.  This  type 
of  teaching  may  be  made  somewhat  more  effective  by  involving  some  children  with 
making  sample  performances  and  involving  others  with  making  critiques  as  to  the 
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adequacy  of  each  performance.  The  effectiveness  of  this  approach  would  seem 
to  depend  on  the  degree  to  which  pupils  accept  the  criteria  for  good  performances 
as  applicable  to  their  own  behavior  and  on  the  amoiint  of  practice  the  pupil 
conducts  out  of  school.  The  second  type  of  teaching  with  emphasis  of  description 
anc  criteria  was  observed  to  occur  with  approximately  the  same  frequency  as 
supervised  individual  practice.  No  assignments  or  suggestions  for  outside  practice, 
however,  were  noted  in  the  classes  observed. 

An  alternative  to  the  two  aforementioned  approaches  would  consist  of  extensive 
sub-group  teaching.  The  speech  improvement  teacher  might  work  with  a  group  of  10 
pupils  at  a  time  for  short  periods  while  the  classroom  teacher  would  work  with  the 
remainder  of  the  class  on  some  other  subject  of  their  curriculum  that  lent  itself 
to  individualized  or  sub-group  teaching.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  an 
area  such  as  speech  improvement,  where  changes  in  attitude  and  the  practice  of 
skills  make  crucial  close  pupil-teacher  interaction,  10  minutes  of  instruction  in 
a  group  of  10  would  be  more  beneficial  for  each  pupil  than  50  minutes  of  instruction 
in  a  group  of  40  or  50,  When  the  possibilities  of  this  approach  v/ere  explored  with 
one  of  the  speech  improvement  teachers,  it  was  noted  that  this  approach  would 
a  priori  defeat  the  concept  of  demonstration  lessons,  Futher,  the  approach  was  con¬ 
sidered  unfeasible,  because  it  was  felt  that  a)  time  would  be  lost  in  shuffling 
pupils,  b)  neither  the  teachers  nor  the  schools  were  prepared  for  the  possible 
complexities  in  scheduling  this  approach  might  entail,  and  c)  the  schools  could 
not  provide  adequate  space  or  facilities  for  this  procedure.  An  entire  program  of 
"demonstration  lessons"  extending  over  a  school  year  would  obviously  degenerate, 
however,  into  a  program  of  specialist  teaching  in  which  the  classroom  teacher  would 
be  afforded  an  unproductive  free  period  in  which  she  would  be  constrained  to 
remain  in  her  classroom.  Thus,  if  the  technical  difficulties  could  be  overcome, 
there  is  much  to  recommend  the  frequent  use  of  a  sub-group  teaching  plan  on  at 
least  an  experimental  basis. 
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RELATION  OF  THE  SPEECH  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM  TO  THI^  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

As  noted  previously,  the  concept  of  a  speech  improvement  program  does  not 
seem  to  have  originated  at  the  non-public  schools  where  it  was  observed.  Thus, 
there  is  little  reason  to  expect- -especially  only  after  a  very  short  and  desultory 
pilot  program- -that  any  real  integration  with  the  regular  curriculum  had  occurred. 
It  would  be  of  considerable  interest  to  observe  whether  in  the  coming  academic 
year  an  attempt  will  be  made  by  the  non-public  schools  to  integrate  the  speech 
improvement  Program  with  the  general  curriculum  and  whether  any  attempt  will  be 
made  to  integrate  with  each  other  the  various  programs  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  (ESEA),  For  example,  will  an  attempt  be  made  to  coordinate 
reading,  language  arts,  and  speech  programs  so  that  each  facilitates  the  others  and 
none  encroaches  on  the  proper  purview  of  the  others?  The  prognosis  this 
evaluator  would  tentatively  suggest  is  that  the  schools  will  seek  as  much  help 
from  these  programs  as  possible,  accepting  this  help  with  passive,  uncritical 
gratitude  until  the  large  number  of  uncoordinated  programs  threatens  to  wreck 
the  equilibrium  and  normal  functioning  of  the  schools.  In  one  school,  a  harassed 
principal  was  caught  in  a  dilemma  of  scheduling  interviews  with  the  evaluators 
of  two  different  programs  both  of  whom  were  present  in  the  school  at  the  same 
time.  It  was  reported  that  problems  of  this  nature  in  connection  with  Program 
Coordinators  had  begun  to  appear  when  each  of  the  ESEA  programs  was  initiated. 
(Since  not  all  of  the  programs  were  able  to  begin  simultaneously  on  schedule, 
this  problem  did  not  become  as  acute  as  it  might  have  become  had  there  been 
greater  efficiency.) 

Generally  speaking,  teachers  were  observed  deporting  themselves  in  a 
professional  manner  attempting  to  give  the  children  they  encountered  the 
best  of  their  services,  despite  certain  clearly  noticeable  undercurrents  of  a  sense 
of  strangeness  public  school  teachers  experienced  in  parochial  settings  of  the 
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However,  one  instance  was  noted  that  underscores  a  more  general  problem 
of  content  of  material  used  for  speech  improvement.  In  this  instance,  in 
spite  of  clear  instructions  to  the  contrary  from  the  program  supervisor,  one 
teacher  used  material  with  highly  religious  content  for  instructional 
purposes.  Also,  the  regular  classroom  teacher  was  absent  during  this  program, 
which  was  counter  to  instructions.  Obviously,  this  aspect  will  require  careful 
monitoring  in  future  programs  of  this  type.  Because  of  some  of  the  sensitive 
issues  involved  in  these  types  of  new  programs,  caution  must  be  exerted  to 
comply  with  legal  and  professional  requirements. 
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L earning  by  Pupils 

As  noted,  no  effort  was  made  to  assess  formally  what  pupils  had 
learned  from  the  Program.  Classroom  observations  revealed  that  many  pupils 
learned  those  facts  that  were  taught  and  those  skills  that  were  drilled. 

But  the  possible  effects  of  this  learning  on  test  scores  remains  unknown. 

The  suggestions  in  the  proposal  providing  for  the  use  of  school  records, 
recordings,  assessments  through  observations  by  teachers  and  standardized 
test  data  were  ignored  for  the  reasons  listed  below. 

(a)  The  program  was  in  progress  by  the  time  the  evaluation  was 
initiated  and  no  pre-post  or  control-versus  experimental-group  assessments 
were  possible. 

(b)  No  assessments  through  observations  by  teachers  seemed  avail  - 
able,  possibly  because  of  lack  of  specificity  in  the  proposal  as  to  how  these 
were  to  be  collected. 

(c)  The  lack  of  specificity  in  the  description  of  the  objectives 
made  it  impossible  to  specify,  select,  or  construct  measures  that  would  be 
applicable  to  the  Program.  (Participants  in  the  Program  reported  that  the 
field  of  speech  improvement  was  generally  in  need  of  developing  appropriate 
measures  for  assessing  learning  in  speech  improvement  programs.) 

The  incomplete,  spotty,  and  thin  implementation  of  the  Program  as  well 
as  the  observed  diversity  of  procedures  suggested  to  the  evaluator  that  it 
was  very  unlikely  that  a  formal  evaluation,  using  tests  and  measures,  would 
have  revealed  any  tangible  effects .  Experience  with  educational  programs 
indicates  that  intensive  and  extensive  training  of  pupils  are  necessary  if 
statistically  significant  differences  on  standardized  instruments  are  to  be 
found.  Nevertheless,  fairness  to  any  educational  plan  demands  that  a 
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formal  evaluation,  using  appropriate  measures,  should  be  conducted  as  soon 
as  feasible,  on  a  subsequent  staging  of  the  plan. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  following  recommendations  are  offered  on  the  basis  of  the  findings 
of  this  evaluation. 

(a)  The  Program  should  not  be  attempted  unless  the  problem  of 
personnel  is  satisfactorily  solved.  It  is  conceivable  that  approaches 
other  than  the  employment  of  speech  improvement  teachers  may  be  feasible. 

It  is  perhaps  possible  to  train  highly  competent  school  aides  for  a  special 
teaching  role  in  institutes  conducted  by  leading  authorities  in  speech 
improvement.  Or,  curricula  specific  to  the  objectives  of  the  program  might 
be  prepared  by  authorities  in  the  field,  working  as  consultants,  and  imple¬ 
mented  as  part  of  the  language  arts  curriculum  using  available  school  per¬ 
sonnel.  (The  second  approach  would  merely  involve  a  modification  in  curricula 
rather  than  the  institution  of  a  new  program.) 

(b)  An  assessment  as  to  how  many  qualified  participants  can  be 
recruited  should  be  made  before  attempting  to  Implement  the  Program.  Imple¬ 
mentation  should  occur  in  only  as  many  schools  as  can  be  adequately  served 
by  available  personnel.  Only  an  Intensive  Program  can  be  effective.  An 
extensive  but  thinly  implemented  Program  creates  many  problems,  the  solutions 
of  which  are  not  warranted  by  the  limited  possible  benefits  of  such  a  Program. 

(c)  The  Program  Director  and  Speech  Improvement  Teachers  should 
arrive  at  a  clear,  specific,  and  explicit  formulation  of  objectives.  Implicit 
assumptions  should  be  identified.  The  objectives  should  be  related  to 
specific  curricula. 

(d)  The  development  of  objectives  should  be  closely  linked  with 
evaluation.  Indeed,  if  the  Program  is  to  be  effectively  evaluated,  the 
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participation  of  the  evaluator  is  necessary  in  every  phase  of  the  planning. 

(e)  If  the  plan  for  using  speech  improvement  teachers  hired  hy 

the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education  is  retained,  the  notion  of  a  consultative 
role  should  he  abandoned  in  the  proposal  since  it  will  inevitably  be  abandoned 
in  practice.  The  program  should  be  regarded  as  a  specialist's  program  -- 
such  as  music,  art,  shop,  etc.  --  and  any  influence  speech  improvement 
teachers  may  exert  on  classroom  teachers  may  be  considered  completely  as 
though  it  were  a  bonus . 

(f)  The  use  of  language  laboratories,  tape  recorders  and  other 
play -back  equipment  in  the  execution  of  the  Program  should  be  explored. 

The  use  of  special  equipment,  with  carefully  prescribed  procedures,  coupled 
with  flexibility  in  classroom  organization,  may  improve  the  characteristics 
of  the  teaching  in  the  highly  crowded  conditions  in  which  it  occurs. 

(g)  Consideration  should  be  given  to  coordinating  the  Program 
with  programs  in  allied  areas  --  reading,  language  arts,  foreign  language, 
etc.  --  and  with  other  ESEA  programs.  Coordination  with  allied  areas  is 
necessary  for  the  sake  of  sound  education.  Coordination  with  other  ESEA 
programs  is  an  administrative  necessity. 

(h)  Machinery  for  monitoring  the  professionalism  of  teachers 

in  respect  to  undue  assistance  to  parochial  education  should  be  Instituted. 

The  specific  procedures  can  be  developed  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  legal  authorities  on  civil  liberties  and  constitutional  law. 
Legal  council  may  be  supplied  by  the  municipal  and  federal  governments  in¬ 


volved  in  ESEA  programs . 
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Generally  speaking,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  evaluator  that  if  adequate 
planning  is  not  completed  in  time  for  the  implementation  of  the  Program,  it 
would  be  wiser  to  expend  a  limited  portion  of  allocated  funds  to  preparing 
the  Program  than  to  expending  all  the  funds  on  a  slipshod  implementation. 

A  short,  small  scale,  well -formulated  program  is  infinitely  more  likely  to 
achieve  at  least  a  portion  of  the  objectives  for  which  the  Program  was  con¬ 
ceived  than  any  extensive,  but  ill- formulated  Program. 
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I.  STATEIiEMT  OF  PROJECT  PROPOSAL  '''' 


Under  Title  I  of  Public  Law  89-10  entitled  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
School  Act  of  1965 j  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Ilew  York  was  empowered 
to  provide  a  program  of  clinical  and  guidance  services  to  pupils  of  non-public 
schools  located  in  disadvantaged  areas.  The  proposed  prograra  was  the  sixth  in  a 
series  of  projects  and  was  entitled  Project  VI,  Title  I,  Out-of-School  Clinic  and 
Guidance  Centers  for  Disadvantaged  Pupils  ^  Non-Public  Schools  t 

The  program  was  designed  to  offer  professional  clinical  and  guidance  services 
to  pupils  in  non-public  schools  similar  to  those  offered  to  disadvantaged  children 
in  public  schools  in  New  York  City.  The  non-public  schools  selected  for  inclusion 
in  this  project  are  in  "attendance  areas"  with  high  concentrations  of  low  income 
families  and  enroll  many  disadvantaged  children  who  require  special  educational 
services,,  A  list  of  the  non-public  schools  participating  in  this  project  is 
appended. 

The  nature  of  the  project  was  determined  by  certain  needs  of  pupils  which, 
in  many  instances,  were  not  being  met  in  non-public  schools  in  disadvantaged  areas. 
These  needs  are  t’lose  of  all  children- -educational  motivation,  personal  adjustment 
to  family  and  community,  development  of  the  concept  of  self-worth,  and  x-xholesome 
mental  health.  In  the  City  of  New  York  services  are  provided  in  the  public  schools 
which  are  designed  to  met  these  needs;  in  manj^  of  the  non-public  schools  in  dis¬ 
advantaged  areas  of  New  York  tliese  services  are  not  available.  The  disadvantaged 

At  the  request  of  the  Center  for  Urban  Education  an  abridged  version  of  the 
Project  Proposal  is  included  in  this  evaluation  report. 
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child  in  the  non-public  school  is  often  in  a  large  class  with  a  teacher  who  is 
unable  to  spend  sufficient  tiir.e  with  individual  children  to  prevent  learning 
difficulties  or  the  emotional  problems  which  arise  therefrom,  and  does  not  nave 
sufficient  access  to  trained  clinical  and  guidance  personnel.  It  was,  therefore, 
proposed  that  clinical  and  guida.ice  services  be  provided  to  the  disadvantaged 
children  in  non-public  schools  through  three  types  of  activity: 

3  Lr f In  3:.  — ^ 

:rcaS:rtnre!;rtrofai^;rbii- 

3.  rj^iiinrrvirdiofbiii  ir^-siifrorth;  non-pubnc  s .  0.  .a 

■  r  tL-  - 

rerrotel^rthfS^^^b^^^^^^^  two  Bol^d  ^of  Education  Bureaus 

which  were  involved  in  this  project. 

The  broad  objectives  of  the  project  were  to  provide  clinical  and  guidance 
services  to  disadvantaged  children  in  non-public  schools  by  the  es,ao^ishi„.nt 
centers  where  such  services  could  be  offered  by  professionally  trained  personnel 
and  to  establish  classes,  conducted  by  personnel  shilled  in  teacher  training  and 
knowledgeable  in  psychology  and  guidance  and  designed  to  develop  and  foster  the 
understanding  of  good  mental  health  practices  by  the  teachers  in  the  non-public 
schools.  Specific  objectives  of  the  project  were: 

1.,  teacher  training  program 

rraUng"i“reSS\rirne  Ichni^ues;  ^-^^’’^^ISlllriiSSsT/her 

puphrs^^SribhivTo  id:rifrp5ri"Hi«^  '^^rof  * 

phySchf  Sofia!  o^  emotional),  and  to  establish  a  wholesome  classroom 
climate  conducive  to  learning.  _ 

nfdfff fmf n  f olff beefffnS Sfd  Tsf if ng^tp 
Cfaifnfffn W  f  f ef ajor  objehives 
of  the  centers  were: 
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a.  Diagnosis  and  educational  placement 

(Ij  testing,  interviewing  and  screening 

(a)  Tor  referral  to  outside  agencies 

(b)  for  placement  in  special  educational  programs 

(c)  for  placement  within  tie  school  setting 

(2)  recommendations  to  administrators,  supervisors,  and  teachers 
concerning  placement  of  individual  children 

(3)  general  diagnosis  of  suspected  personality  maladjustment 

b.  Provision  for  on-going  services  to  children  such  as 

(1)  follow-up  of  referrals  and  recommendations 

(2)  provision  of  supportive,  short  or  long  term  clinical  or  guidance 
assistance 

c«  Work  with  parents 

(1)  to  provide  information  concerning  the  availability  of  community 
resources 

(2)  to  acquaint  them  with  the  processes  of  physical  and  emotional 
development  of  children  and  their  relation  to  educational,  social 
and  emotional  problems 

(3)  to  enable  parents  to  be  more  effective  in  their  relationships 
with  their  children 

3c  Orientation  sessions  designed 

a.  to  acquaint  the  clinical  and  guidance  personnel  of  the  centers  vrith 

the  educational  philosophy,  practices  and  needs  of  the  non-public 

schools 

b.  to  acquaint  the  staffs  of  the  non-public  schools  with  the  services  to 

be  provided  by  the  centers 

c.  to  develop  effective  means  of  communication,  referral  and  fol].ow-up. 

The  procedures  developed  to  implement  the  project  were  both  broad  and 

detailed.  Broad  procedures  were  used  to  ensure  that  all  centers  and  all  teacher 
training  classes  were  of  the  same  high  quality;  specific  procedures  were  used  to 
meet  individual  needs  of  centers  and  classes. 

Teacher  training  sessions  were  conducted  at  centers  in  Manhattan,  Brooklyn, 
Queens  and  the  Bronx.  I'wo  three -hour  sessions  were  held  each  week  with  instructors 
from  the  Bureau  of  ^hild  Guidance  and  the  Bureau  of  Educational  and  Vocational 
Guidance  alternating  in  the  leadership  of  the  classes  with  a  supervisor  from  each 
of  the  Bureaus  charged  with  orienting  the  instructors  and  coordinating  the  program. 

The  afternoon  clinical  and  guidance  centers  X'j’ere  located  in  areas  of 
greatest  concentrations  of  disadvantaged,  non-public  school  children  and  provided 
for  elementar^^  school  children  mainly,  although  secondary  school  children  sometimes 
were  serviced.  The  centers,  housed  in  public  schools,  had  the  services  of  a  basic 
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team  consisting  of  one  center  coordinator,  txro  guidance  counselors,  one  social 
worker,  one  psychologist,  and  one  part-time  psychiatrist  for  every  six  hundred 
pupils  or  part  thereof.  Smaller  or  larger  units  were  stai'fed  on  a  proportionate 
basis j  The  center  coordinator  was  selected  jointl;”  by  the  coordinators  of  the 
two  Bureaus  and  was  either  a  social  worker,  a  guidance  counselor  or  a  psyclxologist o 
Each  center  was  provided  with  a  secretary.  Eight  field  supervisors  of  guidance 
counselors,  twelve  supervisors  of  psychologists,  and  twelve  oupervisorc  of  social 
workers  were  assigned  to  the  project  and  vjere  responsible  directly  to  the  program 
directors.  Each  center  operated  for  a  period  of  three  hours  during  the  evening 
for  a  maximum  of  three  evenings  each  week. 

Fifty  sessions  of  supervisory  time  (three  hours  eacn)  were  provided  for 
screening,  recruiting  and  organizing  the  clinical  and  guidance  centers.  Fifteen 
sessions  (three  hours  each)  of  secretarial  time  were  alloted  to  support  this 
function,  A  full  time  supervisor  from  each  of  the  two  Bureaus  vjas  assigned  to 
coordinate  the  entire  program.  A  stenographer  was  provided  for  each. 

Orientation  sessions  of  two  types  were  provided;  one  session  of  three 
hours  was  arranged  for  the  non-public  school  personnel  and  one  session  of  three 
hours  for  the  staff  members  of  the  centerso  Provision- was  made  for  additional 
orientation  sessions  if  deemed  necessary. 

Records  and  reports  were  included  as  an  essential  procedural  function. 

Each  member  of  the  professional  clinical  and  guidance  team  maintained  a  daily  log 
of  his  activities  which  served  as  a  summary  of  the  activities  at  the  center.  In 
addition,  records  of  questionnaires  and  interviews  with  pupils,  teachers,  adminis¬ 
trators,  supervisors,  parents  and  others  were  maintained-  The  facilities  used  by 
the  centers  were  those  available  in  the  public  schools  for  their  on-going  activities 
An  evaluation  was  included  as  an  integral  part  of  the  project  and  was 


intended  to  be  maintained  for  the  duration  of  the  project |  however,  for  the 
school  year  1965-1966  an  interim,  evaluation  was  undertaken.  The  Superintendent  of 
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Schools  and  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York,  believing  tliat,  this 
project  should  be  evaluated  by  an  established  educational  research  agency,  designatec 
the  Center  for  Urban  Education  for  this  function.  Final  plans  for  this  evaluation 
were  submitted  to  the  appropriate  state  and  federal  authorities  to  become  a  part 
of  the  project. 

As  guiaes  for  the  evaluation  of  this  project  the  following  suggestions 
were  offered: 

1,  the  extent  to  which  the  centers  were  utilized 

2.  the  extent  to  which  they  provided  tangible  results  in  their  service 
to  children  and  teachers. 

It  was  si'-ggested  that  these  data  could  be  obtained  through  an  examination  of  the 
daily  logs  of  the  professional  personnel  of  the  centers  and  through  interviews  x^ith 
and  questionnaires  from  non-public  school  personnel,  parents  and  children. 

The  evaluating  team  observed  the  functioning  of  the  project  with  a  view 
toward  providing  a  judgment  of  its  effectiveness.  The  evaluating  team  was 
experienced  in  clinical  and  guidance  procedures  and  in  the  supervisory  aspects  of 
these  disciplines. 

The  inforraation  obtained  in  this  project  will  be  disseminated  to  other 
school  systems  on  a  national  basis.  To  this  end  the  following  media  x^ill  be 
utilized:  articles  in  professional  journals,  reports  to  the  established  Research 
Exchange  of  large  city  research  bureaus,  representation  at  local  and  national 
professional  conferences  and  conventions,  and  reports  to  pertinent  state  and 
federal  agencies. 

The  non-public  schools  included  in  this  program  are  in  impacted  poverty 
neighborhoods  and  contain  children  of  different  ethnic  groups.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  project  will  help  to  counteract  the  effects  of  segregation  through  the  ameli¬ 
oration  of  social,  educational  and  emotional  difficulties. 

New  York  City  Schools  have  cooperated  with  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 


in  such  programs  as  Operation  Head  Start  and  in  summer  recreation  programs  and  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  Such  cooperation  vxill  continue  during  the  development 
of  this  project. 
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II.  EVALUATION  DESIGN 

On  April  25,  1966  the  Cento-x^  for  Urban  Education,  designated  by  ^ 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York  as  an  established, 
impartial  educational  research  agency,  appointed  a  committee  charged 
with  responsibility  of  observing,  describing,  reporting  and  evaluating 
the  clinical  and  guidance  services  provided  for  disadvantaged  pupils 
from  non-public  schools  in  New  York  City  in  areas  described  as  affecte( 
by  federal  activity  in  Public  Law  09-10,  Title  I,  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  School  Education  Act  of  1965.  The  clinical  and  guidance 
services  to  be  evaluated  vjere  those  offered  by  the  Board  of  Education 
of t he  City  of  New  York  through  Project  VI,  Title  I,  entitled  Out-of- 
School  Cl inical  and  Guidance  Centers  for  Disadvantaged  Pupil s  in  Non- 
Public  School s  and  hereafter  referred  to  as  "Project  VI," 

The  committee  consisted  of  persons  professionally  trained  in 
educational  or  clinical  psychology,  experienced  in  research,  and 
presently  or  f ormerly  engaged  in  supervisory  or  administrative  capac¬ 
ities.  All  were  skilled  in  interviewing  techniques  and  in  objective 
reporting. 

The  following  persons  comprised  the  committee: 

Chairman:  Dorothy  Davis  Sebald,  Sd.D. ,  Professor  and 

Coordinator,  Area  of  Special  Services,  Teacher 
Education  Program,  Hunter  College  of  the  City 
University  of  New  York. 

Members  r  Robert  E.  Doyle,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  and 
Chairman,  Department  of  Counselor  Education, 

St.  John's  University. 

Gordon  Fifer,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  and 
Coordinator  of  Institutional  Research,  Hunter 
College  of  the  City  University  of  New  York. 

Bernard  Katz,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor,  School 
of  Education,  New  York  University. 
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Bertram  Kirsch,  Ph.D.,  Psychologist  in  private 
practice,  formerly  Director  of  Psychological 
Services  f or  t  he  Evaluation  and  Counseling  i 

Program  for  Retarded  Children,  Connecticut  ' 

Health  Department. 

John  D.  Van  Buren,  Ed.D.,  Assistant  Professor, 
Department  of  Counselor  Education,  Hofstra 
University, 

The  evaluation  design  was  submitted  on  May  6,  1966  to  the  Cente: 
for  Urban  Education  for  its  information  and  approval,  and t  o  a  joint 
meeting  of t he  evaluation  committee  and  representatives  from  the 
Bureau  of  Child  Guidance  and  the  Bureau  of  Educational  and  Vocational 
Guidance  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education,  An  interim  report 
of  progress  in  evaluation  was  presented  to  the  same  group  on  June  20,1 

A,  Objectives 

1,  to  ascertain  whether  the  actual  implementation  of  the 
project  fulfilled  the  objectives  of  t he  Project  VI 
proposal  and  the  intent  of  Public  Law  69-10. 

2,  to  ascertain  whether  the  operation  of  the  Centers  was 

in  accordance  with  the  procedures  outlined  in  Project  VI. 

3,  to  ascertain  whether  the  clinical  and  guidance  services 
provided  by  the  Centers  met  the  expectations  of  the 
principals  of  non-public  schools  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
pupils  in  those  schools, 

[|.,  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  the  Teacher  Training 
Program  met  the  objectives  outlined  in  Project  VI  for 
this  aspect  of  the  program. 

5.  to  test  the  degree  of  understanding  and  cooperation 
between  the  staffs  of  the  project  Centers  and  the  staffs 
of  the  non-public  schools, 

6,  to  discover  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  t he  project  with 

a  view  to  emphasizing  strengths  and  correcting  weaknesses, 

7,  to  report  objectively  the  findings  obtained  through 
observation,  interview,  survey  and  study, 

8.  to  suggest  and  recommend  possible  changes  in  implementatic 
of  t  he  project . 

B,  Methodology 

1 ,  Observat ion 

Eighteen  centers  were  visited  by  members  of  the  evaluating 
committee  to  observe  the  facilities  and  equipment  pro¬ 
vided,  the  professional  climate  of  the  center,  the  inter¬ 
action  of  staff  members,  the  type  of  pupil  serviced,  the  I 
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type  and  extent  of  record-keeping,  and  t  .^e  uv^i'-all 
operation  of  the  center. 

Eighteen  corresponding  non-public  schools  were  visited, 
some  while  the  school  was  in  operation,  others  aftf.r 
school  hours.  Although  these  visits  were  for  the  pu:.‘pose 
of  interviewing  principals  and  non-public  school  staff 
members,  there  was  opportunity  for  observing  facilities 
and  equipment,  the  type  of  children  attending  the  school, 
and  differences  in  religious  and/or  cultural  mores. 

2.  Interview 

a.  Principals  of  selected  non-public  schools  were  interviewee 

(1)  to  ga  n  information  concerning  their  expectations 
of  the  services  to  be  offered  by  the  Centers,  their 
perceptions  of  the  needs  of  pupils  in  non-public 
schools  in  disadvantaged  areas,  and  t heir  experience 
with  and  knowledge  of  the  clinical  and  guidance 
services  to  be  offered  by  the  Centers. 

(2)  to  ascertain  the  parental  and  community  awareness 
of  the  existence  of  the  Centers  and  the  services' 
available  for  non-public  school  children. 

(3)  to  gain  insight  into  the  results  expected  by  the 
principals  from  their  participation  in  Project  VI 
for  both  the  pupils  and  the  staff  of  the  non-public 
school . 

b.  The  professional  staffs  of  eighteen  centers  were  inter¬ 
viewed  to  obtain  their  perceptions  of  the  structure, 
organization  and  operation  of  the  Center  to  which  they 
were  assigned;  their  evaluation  of  the  contribution 
made  by  the  Center  to  the  emotional,  social  and/or 
educational  adjustment  of  non-public  school  pupils;  their 
evaluation  of  the  contribution  of  the  Center  to  the 
teachers  from  non-public  schools,  and  its  involvement 
with  and  contribution  to  parents  of  non-public  school 
pupils. 

c.  Supervisors  from  selected  center  districts  were  inter¬ 
viewed  to  obtain  their  supervisory  evaluations  of  the 
Centers  for  which  they  were  assigned  responsibility 

in  order  to  obtain  a  broader  regional  and  cultural 
perspective  than  was  possible  in  individual  Centers. 


3,  Survey 

Three  tjgDes  of  survey  were  used  in  the  evaluation  of 
Project  VI,  The  first  two  were  mailed  questionnaires 
and  the  third  was  a  questionnaire  used  by  the  director  of 
the  Teacher  Training  Program  as  an  evaluation  of  the  in- 
service  program  offered  to  teachers  from  non-public  schools, 

a,  A  questionnaire  was  mailed  to  al  1  professional  staff 
members  as  a  means  of  obtaining  their  evaluations  of 
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the  clinical  and  guidance  services  provided  by  the 
Centers  to  pupils  from  non-public  schools. 

b,  A  questionnaire  was  mailed  to  each  principal  of  a 
participating  non-public  school  and  to  each  member  of 
the  non-public  school  staff  who  participated  either  by 
referring  pupils  to  Centers  or  in  attending  the  Teacher 
Training  Program  to  obtain  their  evaluation  of  the 
project. 

c,  A  questionnaire  was  distributed  to  each  non-public 
school  teacher  participating  in  the  Teacher  Training 
Program  by  the  director  of  Teacher  Training.  These 
questionnaires  were  made  available  to  the  evaluating 
committee  for  study  and  analysis. 

h .  Supplemental  data  *:<• 

a.  Number  and  locations  of  proposed  and  actual  Centers 
with  reasons  for  difference  in  number. 

b.  Staff  (with  professional  identity)  for  each  Center. 

c.  Number  of  children  from  non-public  schools  who  were 
serviced  at  each  Center  v;ith  type  of  service  provided 
(clinical,  social,  guidance  or  combination  of  these) 
and  number  of  contacts  for  each  pupil.' 

d.  Number  of  parents  interviewed  at  each  Center  with  type 
of  service  provided  and  number  of  contacts  for  each 
parent. 

e.  Description  of  the  various  services  provided  at  each 
Center. 

f.  Number  of  contacts  between  Center  staffs  and  principals 
and  teachers  of  non-public  schools. 


■Supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Child  Guidance  and  the  Bureau  of  Educational 
and  Vocational  Guidance,  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York 
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III.  FINDINGS 

A,  Implementation  of  the  project 

The  implementation  of  Project  VI,  Title  I,  Qut-of -School 
Clinical  and  Guidance  Centers  for  Pi sadvantaged  Pupil s  was  an  assign¬ 
ment  of  great  magnitude  and  complexity;  the  co-directors  of  the 
project,  Mrs.  Marion  Fullen,  representing  the  Bureau  of  Educational 
and  Vocational  Guidance,  and  Dr.  Richard  Johnson,  representing  the 
Bureau  of  Child  Guidance,  are  to  be  highly  commended  that  through 
their  creativity,  organizing  ability,  skill  in  inter-personnel 
relations,  and  professional  competence  the  project  was  brought  into 
being  and  carried  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  The  implementation 
of  this  project  was  a  particularly  delicate  task  because  it  required 
the  cooperation  of  two  distinct  entities--the  public  and  the  non¬ 
public  schools--and  because  this  cooperation  was  in  an  area  heretofore 
unexplored. 

Such  cooperation  presumed  the  willingness  and  ability  of 
personnel  from  non-public  schools  and  public  schools  to  try  to  under¬ 
stand  the  educational  aims,  values,  aspirations  and  procedures  of  the 
other  in  an  effort  to  provide  for  disadvantaged  children  in  non¬ 
public  schools  the  clinical  and  guidance  services  available  to 
children  in  public  schools. 

The  project,  innovatively  designed  and  imaginatively  organized, 
was  in  operation  approximately  two  months.  During  this  time  more  than 
five  thousand  interviews  vjere  held  with  disadvantaged  children  and 
their  parents.  The  number  of  interviews  alone  attests  to  the  great 
need  felt  by  tbe  non-public  schools  for  services  of  this  nature  and  to 
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the  need  felt  by  parents  who  were  willing  to  allow  their  children 
to  be  interviewed  and  treated  for  the  alleviation  of  educational, 
social  and  emotional  problems. 

That  there  were  problem.s--hoth  large  and  small,  serious  and 
trivial--was  inevitable.  That  these  problems  were  resolved  in  so 
many  instances  without  rancor,  without  serious  misunderstandings,  and 
without  serious  disruptions  of  the  ongoing  work  of  the  Centers  was 
most  remarkable. 

Persons  who  participated  in  the  project  were  refreshingly  out¬ 
spoken  in  their  evaluation  of  it,  b/hether  or  not  they  agreed  with  all 
procedures,  organization,  or  operation  of  the  project,  they  were  over¬ 
whelmingly  in  favor  of  its  continuation  and  were  vocal  concerning  ways 
in  which  they  thought  the  services  might  be  improved.  There  were 
almost  no  lukeviarm  evaluations.  The  major  emphasis  in  the  evaluations 
seemed  to  be  on  the  provision  of  more  and  better  services  for  the 
children. 

The  location  of  sites  for  the  centers  was  one  of  the  first 
problems  that  arose  and  seemed  to  e\^oke  more  comment  and  suggestions 
than  any  other  factor  in  center  operation.  The  location  of  sites 
for  the  centers  was  an  early  decision  of  the  Board  of  education  of 
the  City  of  New  York  which  decreed  that  the  centers  be  located  in 
public  schools  in  close  proximity  to  the  participating  non-public 
schools.  The  participating  schools,  located  in  disadvantaged  areas, 
were  identified  by  demoninational  groups  which  were  encouraged  to 
submit  names  and  location  of  schools  under  their  jurisdiction  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  services  provided  by  the  project.  As  these  schools 
became  identified,  the  nearest  public  school  was  designated  as  a 

) 

center  to  serve  its  clinical  and  guidance  needs;  in  the  case  of  a 
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center  serving  two  or  more  non-public  schools,  a  public  school  equi¬ 
distant  from  each  v;as  so  designated.  | 

The  location  of  the  centers,  although  based  on  a  sound  principl 
of  assuring  proximity  to  the  non-public  school  and  in  keeping  with 
the  implementation  of  the  project  by  the  local  board  of  education, 
nevertheless  led  to  a  series  of  problems,  one  stemming  from  the 
other.  The  first  and  most  crucial  problem  centered  around  the 
decision  to  locate  centers  in  public  schools.  Although  judgment  on 
this  decision  is  outside  the  province  of  the  evaluating  committee's 
responsibility,  the  effects  of  the  location  must  be  commented  upon 
because  they  became  basic  to  the  evaluations  made  both  by  non-public 
school  and  public  school  personnel  of  the  services  rendered  by  the 
centers. 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  schools  participating  in  this  project 
were  parochial  schools  of  various  religious  denominations,  Tliere 
was  concern  among  some  of  the  denominations  that  pupil  participation 
in  services  offered  in  public  school  centers  might  serve  to  attenuate 
the  cultural  and  religious  teachings  of  the  denominational  schools 
and t hat  parents  of  the  pupils  might  be  reluctant  or  refuse  to  avail 
themselves  of  services  offered  in  the  centers.  In  addition,  some  of 
the  leaders  of  various  denominations  indicated  that  the  center  staffs, 
despite  their  professional  competence,  might  have  incomplete  knovj- 
ledge  and  understanding  of  the  religious  and  cultural  backgrounds  of 
the  children  to  be  served  and  therefore  would  be  unable  to  help  them 
maximally.  For  these  reasons  one  religious  group  which  originally 
had  indicated  its  intention  to  participate  in  the  project  v-jithdrew 
from  participation  shortly  after  the  establ isliment  of  the  centers. 
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V/ith  the  withdrawal  of  these  ten  schools,  fifty-six  clinical 
and  guidance  centers  serving  sixty- two  non-public  schools  became 
operative  in  the  five  boroughs  of  New  York,  Five  of  these  centers 
were  located  in  Manhattan,  four  in  the  Bronx,  ten  in  Queens,  tX'Jo  in 
Richmond,  and  thirty-five  in  Brooklyn,  The  Diocese  of  Brooklyn 
requested  clinical  and  guidance  services  for  the  majority  of  its 
parochial  schools  located  in  disadvantaged  areas;  this  resulted  in 
the  preponderance  of  centers  in  the  borough  of  Brooklyn, 

Another  problem  related  to  the  location  of  the  centers  involved 
proximity  to  non-public  schools,’  i/here  the  nearest  public  school  was 
well  maintained,  on  a  well -lighted  street,  in  a  neighborhood  relatively 
free  from  probability  of  molestation,  viith  adequate  facilities  for 
clinical  and  guidance  services,  and  in  a  building  considered  by  pupils, 
parents  and  staff  members  of  the  non-public  school  to  be  ’’good"  or 
"friendly”  or  "desirable,”  the  acceptance  of  the  public  school  center 
by  the  non-public  school  was  excellent. 

In  those  instances  where  centers  were  in  school  buildings 
unsuitable  or  Inadequate  for  the  services  to  be  offered-“in  poorly 
maintained  buildings,  in  areas  not  easily  accessible  to  public  trans¬ 
portation,  in  neighborhoods  with  high  incidence  of  crime,  or  in  a 
building  considered  by  the  non-public  school  staff  and  pupils  to  be 
"bad”  or  "educationally  poor”  or  "unde sirable -the  reaction  to  the 
center  was  negative,  even  though  the  public  school  was  in  close 
proximity  to  the  non-public  school „ 


The  physical  facilities  of  the  centers  were  acceptable  in  most 
cases.  Where  principals  of  the  public  schools  in  which  centers  were 
located  were  sympathetic  to  the  project  and  unusually  cooperative  in 
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allocating  rooms  and  facilities,  the  centers  were  able  to  function 
more  effectively.  The  best  physical  situation  appeared  to  be  where 
a  guidance  plant  existed  in  the  school  and  was  allocated  to  the 
center  for  its  use. 

Unfortunately,  in  adhering  to  the  regulation  of  proximity,  it 
was  necessary  for  some  centers  to  be  located  in  schools  vjhose  physical 
facilities  did  not  provide  sufficient  space  for  counseling,  testing  or 
for  the  administration  of  the  center.  In  one  instance  parents  sat  on 
stairs  vjhile  vjaiting  to  be  interviewed;  while  effective  service  was 
rendered  to  parents  and  children  at  this  center,  it  was  only  the 
ingenuity  and  competence  of  the  staff  in  overcoming  serious  limitation 
of  space  that  made  this  possible. 

Materials  and  equipment  for  the  centers  had  been  selected  and 
ordered  for  the  centers  well  in  advance  of  the  opening  date,  but  most 
materials  were  not  received  by  the  centers  during  their  operation. 
Because  of  this  it  was  necessary  for  center  coordinators  and  staff 
to  improvise,  borrow,  and  use  their  own  equipment  and  materials  for 
the  operation  of  the  centers,, 

The  materials  ordered  for  the  management  of  the  centers  were 
practical,  appropriate  and  economical,  with  each  center  alloted 
identical  materials.  Lists  of  equipment  and  materials  appear  in 
Appendix  B,  The  list  of  equipment  authorized  for  each  center  for  use 
by  the  psychologist  was  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Child  Guidance  and, 
like  the  materials  ordered  by  the  Bureau  of  Educational  and  Vocational 
Guidance,  were  ordered  for  each  center  without  consideration  of  its 
special  needs.  Unfortunately,  none  of  the  psychological  equipment 
and  materials  was  delivered  while  the  centers  were  in  operation;  it 
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was  necessary  for  the  psychologists  to  transport  heavy  and  cumbersone 
materials  and  equipment  to  the  centers  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of 
pupils. 

The  operational  structure  of  the  project  had  been  carefully 
planned  and  xms  responsible,  through  its  organization  and  procedures, 
for  the  attainment  of  the  aims  and  objectives  of  the  project.  The 
out-of-school  clD.nical  and  guidance  centers  were  designed  to  offer 
services  to  non-public  school  children  living  in  deprived  areas 
through  the  processes  of  diagnosis,  referrals,  treatment  and  consul¬ 
tations  with  teachers  and  parents.  To  accomplish  this  aim  staffing 
patterns  became  the  first  step.  Center  staffs  were  designated  as 
teams,  consisting  of  a  coordinator,  t^^ro  guidance  counselors,  one 
psychologist,  one  social  worker,  and  a  part-time  psychiatrist. 

In  order  to  staff  the  56  centers  it  was  necessary  to  recruit  56 
coordinators,  112  guidance  counselors,  56  psychologists,  56  social 
workers,  and  approximately  11  psychiatrists,  Secause  of  the  shortage 
of  professional  personnel  for  part-time  positions  and  difficulties  of 
recruitment,  the  actual  number  of  persons  recruited  was  56  coordinators 
10?  guidance  counselors,  1^.8  psychologists,  5l  social  workers  and  3 
psychiatrists.  It  is  important  to  note  that  while  all  of  the  coordin¬ 
ators  and  most  of  the  guidance  counselors  were  able  to  work  in  the 
centers  during  the  entire  hours  of  operation,  many  of  the  clinical 
personnel  were  available  only  one  or  two  nights  a  week  for  part-time 
service.  Such  part-time  participation  by  clinical  staff  resulted  in 
unbalanced  teams  in  many  centers.  Eighteen  centers  did  not  have  the 
services  of  a  psychologist,  fifteen  did  not  have  the  services  of  a 
social  worker,  and  eleven  had  no  clinical  personnel  whatever.  There  ) 
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were  only  three  psychiatrists  actually  working  on  the  project,  leaving 
a  large  number  of  centers  without  this  valuable  service. 

While  the  project  description  called  for  eight  supervisors  for 
guidance  personnel,  twelve  for  psychologists,  and  twelve,  all  of  whom 
were  directly  responsible  to  their  respective  project  directors,  the 
committee  found  that  there  were  eighteen  guidance  supervisors,  seven 
supervisors  for  psychologists  and  three  for  social  workers.  Recruit¬ 
ment  and  selection  of  center  staff  were  made  possible  only  by  the 
concerted  efforts  of  the  Bureau  of  Child  Guidance,  the  Bureau  of 
Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance  and  the  administrative  staffs 
of  the  New  York  public  schools. 

The  hours  of  service  for  the  centers  were  from  six  p.m,  to 
nine  p,m.  No  other  aspect  of  the  project  raised  so  much  divergence 
of  opinion  except  the  location  of  the  centers.  Because  of  the 
strong  feelings  expressed,  considerable  attention  is  given  to  this 
point  in  the  discussion  of  respondents'  reactions. 
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B ,  Evaluation  of  Centers  as  Revealed  by  Interviews 

As  part  of  the  evaluation  process  interviex^rs  were  held  with 
staff  members  of  eighteen  selected  clinical  and  guidance  centers  and 
staff  members  of  the  corresponding  non-public  schools.  At  each  center 
interviews  were  held  with  the  coordinator  and  a  representative  of  each 
discipline.  In  addition,  interviews  were  held  with  eight  supervisors. 
At  the  corresponding  non-public  schools  interviews  were  held  with  the 
principal  and  at  least  one  t  eacher  who  had  made  a  referral  to  the 
center  and  one  teacher  v/ho  had  attended  the  teacher  training  program. 
The  purpose  of  these  interviews  was  to  obtain  the  reactions  of  the 
personnel  who  were  involved  in  the  operation  of  the  centers,  A 
summary  of  the  findings  of  those  interviews  follows. 


I 


The  innovation  of  providing  within  a  school  setting  the  inte¬ 
grated  services  of  a  clinical  and  guidance  team  to  meet  the  needs  of 
disadvantaged  children  in  the  fullest  measure  represented  a  novel 
approach  to  guidance  and  mental  health  practice.  Inherent  in  the 
implementation  of  such  a  program  are  certain  problems  of  definition 
of  professional  roles,  lines  of  authority,  functions  of  the  center, 
and  the  limitations  of  service. 


Philosophy  of  the  Program 

In  any  program  of  this  type,  a  well  defined  philosophy  of 
operation  needs  to  be  known  to  all  personnel  and  must  permeate  the 
entire  project  from  its  inception  to  the  actual  handling  of  cases. 
In  this  project,  however,  interviev;s  with  center  personnel  revealed 

-55- Interview  guides  appear  as  Forms  1,  2,  3>  k  in  Appendix  C, 
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that  some  thought  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  program  were  vague, 
and  others  indicated  a  desire  for  a  more  clearly  defined  philosophy. 
There  was  some  confusion  about  the  specific  function  of  the 
centers.  If  the  services  were  to  be  a  school-oriented  clinical  and 
guidance  program,  then  the  location  of  the  center  and  the  hours  of 
operation  seriously  hampered  this;  hence  many  of  the  centers  adopted 
the  role  of  a  mental  health  clinic,  operating  as  a  separate  agency. 

In  this  type  of  operation  the  guidance  counselor  found  it  necessary 
to  define  a  new  and  unique  role  for  himself,  and  frequently  was 
disturbed  about  his  lack  of  opportunity  to  establish  an  effective 
relationship  with  the  personnel  of  the  referring  school. 

Because  the  definition  of  role  and  the  lines  of  authority  were 
being  evolved  during  the  operation  of  the  centers,  confusion  and 
uncertainty  were  noted  at  certain  centers.  The  most  effective  centers 
were  those  in  which  the  professional  staff  ueve  able  to  agree  rather 
quickly  upon  a  system  of  philosophy,  objectives  and  role  functions 
within  v/hich  each  member  was  able  to  work  comfortably. 

The  seeming  lack  of  policy  statements  on  the  objectives  of  the 
centers  caused  some  problems  in  the  handling  of  cases.  Many  of  those 
interviewed  i-jere  quite  concerned  about  the  range,  depth  and  extent 
of  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  children  and  parents.  These  concerns 
were  revealed  in  such  questions  as:  1)  "Should  the  center  become 
involved  with  therapy,  either  short  or  long  term?"  2)  "If  so,  what 
restrictions  should  be  made?"  3)  "Many  of  the  cases  require  intensive 
parent  counseling;  how  far  should  we  go  in  such  cases?"  ij.)  "Should 
we  accept  cases  that  require  long  term  counseling?" 
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Articulation  Bet^^?een  Non-public  Schools  and  Center  Staffs 

Interviews  with  the  professional  personnel  revealed  that  they 
knew  very  little  about  the  philosophy  and  operational  procedures  of  tht 
non-public  schools.  They  reported  having  received  very  little  infor¬ 
mation  during  the  orientation  sessions  which  preceded  the  opening  of 
the  centers  concerning  this  aspect  of  their  work  and  had r eceived 
instructions  that  the  non-public  schools  were  not  to  be  visited. 
Although  it  is  the  committee’s  understanding  that  the  prohibition  on 
visiting  the  schools  was  later  relaxed,  a  number  of  staff  members, 
even  during  the  last  weeks  of  center  operation,  were  still  under  the 
impression  that  the  instruction  was  in  effect  and  had  neither  visited 
the  sending  school  nor  gained  information  about  them  in  other  ways. 

Many  persons  who  were  interviewed  had  indicated  that  there  was 
little  communication  between  the  staff  members  of  the  non-public 
schools  and  the  guidance  centers.  Frequently,  after  an  initial 
meeting  between  the  center  staff  and  the  teachers  of  the  non-public 
school  held  at  the  center,  no  further  contact  was  made.  This  lack  of 
personal  contact  bothered  many  staff  members  who  felt  that  they 
should  observe  the  children  in  their  day-to-day  school  environment 
and  hence  should  have  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  sending  school g. 
They  wanted  to  t  alk  with  teachers  about  their  referrals  and  indicated 
a  need  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  'with  the  sending  schools  in  order  to 
make  meaningful  recommendations. 

The  more  effective  centers  tended  to  be  those  whose  staff 
members  had  some  prior  knowledge  of  the  sending  schools,  knew  the 
communities  in  which  the  schools  ’were  located,  took  the  initiative  in 
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visiting  the  schools,  and  had  ongoing,  personal  contact  wita  teachers 
from  the  sending  schools. 

The  Referral  Process 

Many  of  the  professional  staff  members  indicated  that  the 
separation  of  the  center  from  the  sending  school  made  the  referral 
process  cumbersome,  sometimes  superficial,  and  in  definite  need  of 
refinement.  The  referral  forms  usually  i^jere  mailed  to  the  center  and 
contained  the  pupil’s  name,  address,  and  the  reason  for  referral. 

There  was  divergence  of  opinion  among  the  staffs  of  some  centers  as 
to  the  adequacy  of  the  information  received  on  referrals.  Some  stated 
that  they  received  ample  information  while  others  indicated  that  the 
forms  contained  poor  or  no  descriptions,  no  anecdotal  records,  and 
no  test  data.  Center  staff  members  seemed  to  feel  that  there  was  a 
direct  relation  between  physical  separation,  lack  of  communication 
and  effective  referral  procedures.  In  those  centers  where  communi¬ 
cation  problems  were  minimal  the  referral  procedures  were  considered 
good. 

In  some  instances  great  ingenuity  was  manifested  by  both  the 
center  and  the  sending  school  staff  in  developing  referral  forms  and 
referral  procedures,  with  either  the  sending  school  or  the  center 
initiating  the  work  of  referral.  In  these  cases  there  was  continuous 
contact  betvjeen  the  sending  school  and  the  center  staff,  for  the 
most  part  during  the  free  time  of  the  center  staff. 

There  appeared  to  be  several  problems  encountered  by  the 
sending  schools  in  making  referrals.  First,  there  was  lack  of  sophis¬ 
tication  on  the  part  of  teachers  in  making  referrals  of  any  kind. 
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Second,  many  of  the  sending  schools  had  insufficient  clerical  help, 
and  hence  additional  paper  work  was  a  burden  to  the  sending  pr'hoo!' 
staffs.  Third,  a  number  of  teachers  indicated  that  there  was 
resistance  among  the  parents  to  sending  their  children  to  a  center 
not  associated  with  the  non-public  school.  Fourth,  some  children 
felt  threatened  by  a  referral  to  a  center  outside  their  familiar 
school  environment. 

Many  of  the  sending  school  staffs  indicated  that  they  had 
received  very  little  information  from  the  centers  about  the  children 
referred  and  in  some  cases  had  no  idea  whether  children  referred 
actually  had  been  seen  at  the  center,  when  they  were  seen,  or  what 
action  had  been  taken.  Some  center  staffs  indicated  that  on  their 
part  they  did  not  know  what  policy  to  follov/  in  feedback  to  sending 
school  staff,  nor  what  opportunities  which  sending  schools  had  for 
implementing  any  recommendations  that  might  have  been  made  by  the 
center  staffs.  On  the  other  hand,  some  center  staffs  made  extra¬ 
ordinary  efforts  to  minimize  the  communication  problem  and  gave 
continuous  and  complete  feedback  to  the  sending  schools.  In  these 
cases  the  sending  schools  received  complete,  up-to-date  reports, 
both  written  and  oral  on  all  referrals. 

Working  Environments 

A ,  Location  of  Centers 

Respondents  reported  that  the  location  of  centers  outside  the 
non-public  school  lessened  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  and 
created  problems  in  the  communication  process.  The  staff  personnel 
who  thought  that  the  program  should  be  a  ’’school-oriented”  one. 
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thought  that  the  center  should  be  located  in  the  non-public  school. 
They  gave  the  following  reasons: 

1.  They  needed  ongoing  contact  and  day-to-day  dialogue  with 
the  teaching  staff.  They  needed  to  see  and  feel  the 
climate  of  the  school  and  classroom  and  to  become 
familiar  with  the  philosophy  and  daily  operation  of  the 
non-public  school. 

2.  Children  ivould  be  in  a  familiar  environment  and  ould 
not  feel  a  sense  of  rejection  or  punishment  in  being 
sent  to  an  outside  school. 

3.  Parents  would  be  better  able  to  accept  clinical  and 
guidance  services  for  their  children  in  a  familiar 
environment  and  would  be  more  willing  to  participate 
in  the  entire  program, 

4.  The  center  would  have  immediate  access  to  records  and 
the  problems  of  transfer  of  records  would  be  eliminated. 

5.  The  professional  personnel  would  be  better  able  to  make 
specific  and  meaningful  rscomimendations  for  handling 
children  within  the  school  setting. 

Both  center  and  sending  school  staffs  viho  believed  that  the 
center  should  operate  as  a  ’’mental  health  clinic”  tended  to  feel  that 
the  location  of  the  center  was  not  a  major  problem  and  that  the 
problems  encountered  in  referrals,  records  and  communication  were 
those  indigenous  to  any  independent  agency. 

B.  Hours  of  Operation 

The  majority  of  respondents  indicated  that  the  hours  of  six 
p.m,  to  nine  p.m,  for  center  operation  were  rather  poor  for  children, 
parents  and  themselves,  and  felt  that  they  should  be  changed,  The^?’ 
gave  the  folloxs^ing  reasons  for  need  of  change  or  flexibility: 

1.  Communication  between  the  centers  and  the  sending  schools 
would  be  facilitated  if  center  hours  could  be  either 
during  the  day  or  iimaediately  after  the  close  of  the 
school  day.  During  these  hours  the  sending  school  could 
be  contacted  by  phone  or  by  personal  visit.  Certain 
religious  groups  have  prohibition  against  travel  during 
evening  hours.  Lay  teachers  are  not  available  at  night; 
many  teachers  of  the  sending  schools  are  involved  in 
other  projects  such  as  graduate  study. 
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2,  The  hours,  6-9  P.rri. ,  are  not  good  for  working  v;ith 
small  children.  Psychologists  felt  that  testing  during 
these  hours  did  not  give  the  children  an  advantage  and 
that  testing  done  during  these  hours  might  he  considered 
invalid.  To  some  children  returning  to  a  strange  school 
at  night  seemed  punitive.  For  children  who  did  not  live 
in  the  area  of  the  center  and  were  hussed  to  a  non-puhic 
in  that  area,  referral  1-13.3  not  possible;  in  this  case 
children  in  need  of  help  could  not  receive  it„ 

3,  V/here  centers  are  located  in  particularly  bad  areas 
fewer  cases  will  be  seen  during  the  winter  months  when 
darkness  falls  earlier  and  when  children  and  parents 
Infill  not  travel  during  the  hours  of  darlmess. 

4,  The  present  hours  are  in  conflict  with  the  mxeal  hours 
of  many  families;  particularly  where  there  are  small 
children  at  home,  it  is  impossible  for  a  child  to  be 
brought  to  the  center  during  this  time, 

5,  Contact  with  agencies  is  virtually  impossible  during 
these  hours, 

6,  Physical  strain  of  being  a\-Jay  from  home  three  evenings 
a  week  until  9:20  or  10:00  p,m,  in  addition  to  a  full 
time  position  would  be  too  great  for  most  staff  members 
if  centers  continued  for  the  full  academic  year. 

Some  staff  members  commented  favorably  on  the  hours  because  of  the 

opportunity  to  interview  parents  who  otherwise  would  be  unable  to 


attend  the  centers. 

The  following  suggestions  for  alterna 
were  made  by  staff  members: 


ve  hours  of  operation 


1,  Have  the  centers  open  on  Saturdays  when  children  who 
live  at  some  distance  from  the  center  and  parents  could 
be  seen, 

2,  Operate  the  present  centers  from  three  to  six  o'clock, 

3..  Vary  the  hours  of  operation  from  three  to  six  o'clock 
for  two  days  and  six  to  nine  o'clock  for  an  additional 
day  so  that  parents  might  be  seen, 

14..  Operate  the  center  during  the  school  day,  if  not  for 
three  days  a  week,  perhaps  one  day  a  week. 

5.  Assign  one  member  of  the  center  staff  as  liaison  wieh 
the  non-public  school  during  the  regular  school  day, 
perhaps  as  a  guidance  counselor  working  in  the  non¬ 
public  school. 
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Physical  Facilitie s 


As  stated  in  the  report  of  project  implementation,  center 
staffs  had  little  control  over  facilities  allocated  to  them,  and 
many  centers  functioned  under  conditions  v;hich  most  generously  can 
be  described  only  as  minimal.  In  regard  to  the  facilities  respondents 
made  the  following  observations: 

1 .  Physical  Plant 

Unless  the  center  was  located  in  a  More  Effective  School 
the  facilities  were  generally  inadequate  for  a  clinical 
and  guidance  center.  Classrooms  were  used  for  counsel¬ 
ing  and  testing  offices,  and  frequently  there  was  no 
appropriate  reception  room  for  persons  waiting  to  be  seen 
l^erever  the  school  principal  usually  was  cooperative  or 
where  one  staff  member  worked  in  the  same  building 
during  the  day,  less  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
utilizing  the  available  facilities. 

The  buildings  were  reported  as  well  secured,  and  there 
were  numerous  comments  concerning  the  cooperation  of 
janitorial  staff, 

2 ,  Supplies  and  Equipment 

The  center  staffs  showed  remarkable  ability  to  perform 
their  functions  v/ith  minimal  equipment.  Because  of  non¬ 
receipt  of  supplies  or  equipment,  it  was  necessary  to 
borrow  supplies  from  schools  or  to  use  personal  equip¬ 
ment,  An  additional  major  problem  was  the  lack  of 
facilities  to  store  records.  For  security  reasons  most 
coordinators  found  it  necessary  to  carry  records  home 
with  them  each  night  and  to  use  the  trunks  of  their 
cars  for  storage. 

Most  respondents  felt  that  the  supplies  vihich  had  been 
ordered  v^ould  be  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  centers 
although  some  expressed  the  desire  to  have  special 
equipment  and  supplies  for  special  needs, 

D,  Staff  Relationships 

The  majority  of  the  professional  staffs  interviewed  thought 
that  the  staff  relationships  in  the  centers  i-zere  excellent.  The  very 
isolated  cases  of  personality  differences  that  arose  were  resolved  by 
transfer  of  personnel  or  by  mature,  nrofessional  handling  of  the 


situation  by  center  staff  involved. 
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There  vjere  mixed  reactions  concerning  the  balance  of  the 
disciplines  represented  in  certain  centers.  Some  center  staffs 
expressed  the  feeling  that  the  center  vras  over- staffed  vjith  guidance 
counselors;  many  center  staffs  felt  tnat  additional  clinical 
personnel  were  sorely  needed. 

One  of  the  strongest  assets  of  the  centers  appeared  to  be  the 
experience  gained  by  staff  members  working  together  as  a  pupil- 
personnel  team.  Since  many  centers  operated  as  a  mental  health  clinic 
rather  than  a  school  guidance  program,  many  members  were  challenged 
by  new  concepts  of  their  role.  The  bringing  together  of  the  three 
disciplines  provided  new  experiences  in  team  work  and  presented  both 
challenge  and  opportunity  for  developing  better  integrated  pupil - 
personnel  services, 

A  number  of  the  professional  personnel  believed  that  the 
program  was  top  heavy  with  supervisory  personnel.  Several  persons 
indicated  that  supervision  of  each  discipline  need  not  be  so  marked, 
and  that  perhaps  supervision  could  be  interdisciplinary  at  the 
district  or  borough  levels. 

A  number  of  respondents  spoke  of  the  contribution  that  other 
than  professional  personnel  had  made  to  the  operation  of  the  center. 

In  one  case,  the  secretary  proved  to  be  a  key  liaison  person  because 
of  her  knowledge  of  the  community  and  her  ability  to  contact  the 
sending  school  during  the  day.  In  other  cases  the  excellent 
cooperation  of  the  custodian  was  noted. 

The  Teacher  Training  Program 

Reactions  to  the  Teacher  Training  Program  appear  in  another 


section  of  the  committee  report,  and  so  are  not  included  here. 
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A ,  Evaluation  of  Sendinn;  School  Staffs 

The  sending  school  personnel  interviewed  had  mixed  reactions 
to  the  centers.  Some  thought  that  the  centers  made  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  children  of  their  schools,  while  others  felt 
that  the  centers  were  of  limited  value.  They  vjere  uncertain  frequently 
as  to  the  function  and  purpose  of  the  centers;  questions  were  raised 
concerning  whether  the  center  was  to  be  a  family-oriented  mental 
health  clinic  or  a  school -oriented  guidance  program.  They  indicated 
that  both  types  of  services  were  needed  by  their  schools.  They  also 
raised  the  question  that  if  the  services  were  to  be  school -oriented 
professional  services,  then  can  an  out-of-school  evening  program  really 
offer  services  which  are  comparable  to  the  services  provided  to  dis¬ 
advantaged  children  in  public  schools,  or  do  they  differ  in  terms  of 
accessibility,  quality  and  implementation  of  services? 

The  sending  school  personnel  Indicated  that  the  articulation 
of  the  program  needed  improvement.  They  suggested  such  things  as: 

1.  change  of  hours  of  operation 

2.  change  of  location 

3.  a  sending  school  liaison,  perhaps  a  guidance  counselor 
assigned  to  the  sending  school  on  certain  days 

I4..  more  frequent  meeting  with  the  center  staffs. 

B,  Evaluation  of  Center  Staffs 

The  center  staffs  also  had  mixed  reactions  to  the  program. 

Some  thought  that  they  had  made  valuable  contributions  to  the  children 
and  parents  of  the  sending  school,  while  others  thought  that  they  had 
been  able  to  make  only  limited  contributions.  While  all  recommended 
a  continuation  of  the  program,  many  felt  that  revisions  \-JOuld  improve 
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the  services.  The  following  revisions  were  suggested: 

1.  Clarification  of  the  purposes  of  the  centers 

2.  Clarification  of  the  roles  of  the  professional  staffs, 
particularly  that  of  the  guidance  counseloi'S 

3.  Flexibility  in  hours  of  operation 

L|..  Provision  of  more  publicity  for  the  program 

5.  Establishment  of  interdisciplinary  supervision  at  the 
district  or  borough  level 

6,  Improvement  of  the  communication  process  with  the 
non-public  schools,  accomplished  by 

a.  having  work-shops  and  seminars  at  the  centers  for 
the  sending  school  staff 

b.  encouraging  staff  members  to  visiu  the  non-public 
school 

c.  having  one  person  from  the  center  staff  work  in  the 
sending  school 

e,  operating  the  centers  during  the  surmner 

f,  opening  the  services  of  the  center  to  all  disadvan¬ 
taged  children  whether  from  public  or  non-public 
school s . 


C ,  PiOactions  to  the  Project  as  Revealed  Through  Questionnaires 

One  aspect  of  the  evaluation  design  was  the  development  of 
questionnaires  to  be  sent  to  all  participants  in  the  project.  Two 
versions  were  constructed:  one  intended  for  center  staffs  and 
supervisors,  the  other  for  the  non-public  school  administrators 
and  teachers.  These  appear  in  Appendix  C  as  forms  5  and  6  respect¬ 
ively^  Tiie  questionnaires  were  reproduced  and  distributed  by  the 
Center  for  Urban  Education. 

The  following  response  was  received  in  the  questionnaire 


sur '7ey : 

Number  in 

Number 

Percentage 

Center  Staff 

Project 

Re  ceived 

Response 

Supervisors 

28 

12 

Center  Cccrdinators 

56 

36 

614% 

Psychologists 

14.8 

27 

Social  Workers 

51 

33 

65% 

Guidance  Counselors 

107 

lj-3 

U2% 

Total 

290 

11|1 

49% 
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Non-Public  School  Staff 


Numbe  r  in 
Project 


Number 

Responding 


Percentage 
Re  sponse 


Principal s 
Teachers 


62  46  73^ 

66 


Total  112 

-x-These  figures  were  unax’-ailable . 


It  is  recognized  that  this  is  a  somewhat  smaller  percentage 
response  than  might  be  desirable,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  respondents  represent  a  biased  sample  in  any  way,  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  teachers,  all  titles  are  well  represented.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  major  reasons  that  the  response  did  not 
reach  a  higher  proportion  is  that  the  mailing  was,  necessarily,  very 
late  in  the  school  year  and  that  many  of  the  professional  members 
were  involved  immediately  in  other  professional  commitments. 


Reactions  of  Center  Coordinators 

Thirty-six  of  fifty-six  coordinators  responded  to  the  question¬ 
naire  in  time  to  be  included  in  the  analysis.  Of  these,  twenty- 
seven  are  guidance  counselors  (seven  of  whom  have  Assistant  Principal 
License  )  ;  seven  are  social  workers  (two  of  whom  have  Assistant 
Principal  License);  and  two  are  psychologists. 

The  response  of  the  coordinators  to  each  questionnaire  item 
are  shown  as  percentages  in  Tables  1-3  in  Appendix  D,  The  results 
do  not  merit  comprehensive  discussion,  but  certain  reactions  do 
deserve  specific  note.  Only  S9%  of  the  coordinators  visited  their 
sending  schools.  As  this  figure  represented  a  division  of  the  total 
into  two  sizable  groups,  an  analysis  v/as  made  of  the  responses  to  the 
questionnaire  separately  for  the  coordinators  who  visited  their 
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sending  schools  and  for  those  who  did  not.  These  data  are  shown 
in  Table  3. 

Another  interesting  difference  is  revealed  in  response  to  the 
item,  ’’Were  your  duties  at  the  center  clearly  defined?”  Fifty-three 
percent  of  the  coordinators  responded  yes,  forty-seven  percent  no . 

A  comparison  of  the  response  made  by  these  two  groups  to  the  remainder 
of  the  questionnaire  is  summarized  in  Table  2.  It  was  noted  in 
connection  with  this  item  on  defining  duties  that  although  two-thirds 
of  the  twenty-seven  coordinators  with  guidance  and  co\inseling  back¬ 
grounds  felt  that  their  duties  were  well  defined,  only  one  of  the 
remaining  nine  coordinators  so  responded.  This  large  discrepancy  in 
reaction  led  to  a  comparison,  shovm  in  Table  1,  between  the  responses 
of  the  coordinators  with  guidance  backgrounds  and  of  those  who  ^^^ere 
social  workers  or  psychologists.  For  brevity,  these  two  groups  are 
referred  to  as  counselor  coordinators  and  clinical  coordinators, 
respectively,  in  the  remainder  of  this  section. 

The  coordinators,  in  general,  reacted  positively  to  the  project, 
33^  recommending  a  continuation  even  under  the  original  procedures  and 
IZio  re  commending  a  continuation  unaer  revided  procedures.  Slight 
differences  are  revealed  when  the  i^esponses  are  examined  in  terms  of 
the  backgrounds  of  the  coordinators.  The  2?  counselor  coordinators 
are  a  little  more  willing  to  continue  the  project  under  existent 
procedures,  while  the  9  clinical  coordinators  are  more  insistent  upon 
revised  procedures.  Interestingly  enough,  the  21  coordinators  who 
visited  their  sending  schools  are  more  willing  to  continue  under 
present  procedures  and  are  considerably  less  insistent  upon  revised 
procedures  than  are  the  13  who  did  not  visit  the  schools.  The  19 
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coordinators  who  stated  that  their  duties  were  defined  clearly  are 
more  t'/illing  to  continue  the  project  under  current  procedures  than 
are  the  remaining  17. 

Eighty-six  percent  of  the  coordinators  felt  that  they  made  a 
contribution  to  parents,  83%  felt  that  they  helped  the  children  and 
7d%  stated  that  the  sending  school  had  made  extensive  use  of  the 
services  of  their  centers.  This  pattern  of  positive  response  holds 
up  regardless  of  the  background  of  the  coordinators,  whether  or  not 
they  visited  their  sending  schools,  and  whether  or  not  they  found 
their  duties  defined  clearly. 

Nine  out  of  ten  coordinators  indicated  that  they  were  aware  of 
the  purposes  of  the  center  prior  to  its  opening,  but  almost  half 
(U7%)  stated  that  their  own  duties  were  not  defined  clearly.  This 
latter  group  v/as  composed  of  9  counselor  coordinators  and  8  clinical 
coordinators,  A  slightly  larger  percentage  of  the  coordinators  who 
had  a  clear  definition  of  their  duties  had  visited  the  sending  school 
than  did  coordinators  vjho  were  less  clearly  oriented. 

All  respondents  stated  that  their  staffs  vjere  cooperative,  but 
only  felt  that  their  centers  were  adequately  staffed.  This  latter 

figure  consisted  of  14.1%  of  the  counselor  coordinators  and  ^6%  of  the 
clinical  coordinators.  Over  half  (53^)  of  the  coordinators  i^ith  clear 
orientation  to  their  duties  felt  that  their  centers  were  adequately 
staffed,  whereas  only  one-third  (35^)  of  the  remaining  coordinators 
made  this  r esponse.  The  response  to  staffing  had  no  relationship 
to  visiting  the  sending  school. 

Nine  out  of  ten  coordinators  stated  having  sufficient  time  for 
staff  consultation,  and  83^  found  that  supervisory  consultation  was 
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a\’’ailable  on  a  regular  basis.  The  four  coordinators  who  stated  that 
they  did  not  have  sufficient  time  for  staff  consultation  had  guidance 
backgrounds,  did  not  feel  that  their  duties  were  defined  clearly,  and 
tended  not  to  visit  their  sending  schools.  Of  the  six  coordinators 
(17^)  who  did  not  feel  supervisory  consultation  was  available  on  a 
regular  basis,  all  said  that  their  duties  were  not  defined  clearly, 
all  but  one  had  clinical  tackgrounus,  and  four  did  not  visit  their 
sending  schools. 

As  mentioned  above,  21  coordinators  ( 58fj)  visited  their  sending 
schools;  however,  all  coordinators  had  contact  with  staff  members  of 
the  sending  school,  89^  having  contact  with  both  parents  and  teachers. 
All  but  one  stated  that  this  contact  was  ongoing;  all  but  one  had 
contact  x-'Tith  parents.  As  noted  earlier  there  was  a  slightly  greater 
tendency  for  the  coordinators  who  felt  that  their  duties  were  defined 
clearly  to  visit  the  sending  school,  but  this  tendency  was  not  related 
to  the  background  of  the  coordinator.  The  responses  to  the  questions 
about  contact  with  parents  and  the  sending  school  staffs  are  not 
related  to  the  coordinators'  backgrounds,  clarity  of  orientation,  or 
tendency  to  visit  the  sending  school. 

Only  one-third  of  the  coordinators  stated  that  they  had  access 
to  school  records;  only  8f^  had  such  access  in  the  sending  school. 

All  who  had  access  to  records  found  the  records  helpful.  Coordinators 
who  visited  their  sending  schools  tended  to  have  greater  access  to 
records  and  also  more  frequently  stated  that  the  records  were  helpful. 
Responses  to  these  questions  showed  no  differences  in  terms  of 
the  coordinator's  background  or  orientation. 

Eighty-six  percent  of  the  coordinators  felt  that  the  sending 
school  understood  the  purposes  of  the  center,  and  8l^  uere  able  to 
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foil  or  up  the  work  of  the  center  with  the  sending  school  staff,. 
Interestingly  enough,  the  two  coordinators  who  stated  that  the 
sending  school  did  not  understand  the  purposes  of  the  center  had 
visited  their  schools;  of  the  six  coordinaotrs  who  were  unable  to 
follow  up  their  work  with  the  sending  school  staff,  four  had  visited 
their  schools. 

In  regard  to  the  operating  conditions  of  their  centers,  the 
coordinators  again  reacted  positively.  Four  out  of  five  felt  that 
there  had  been  sufficient  time  to  work  with  the  children,  and  two- 
thirds  felt  that  the  hours  of  the  center  were  conducive  to  effective 
contact  v;ith  the  children.  The  former  ratio  of  80^  rises  to  nine 
out  of  ten,  both  for  counselor  coordinators  and  for  those  who  felt 
that  their  duties  were  defined  clearly,  and  drops  to  less  than  60^ 
for  clinical  coordinators.  Seven  out  of  ten  who  felt  that  their 
duties  were  not  well  defined  felt  that  they  had  sufficient  time  to 
v;ork  v;ith  children.  The  proportion  who  believed  that  the  hours  were 
conducive  to  effective  work  with  children  holds  at  6?^  regardless  of 
the  background  or  orientation  of  the  coordinators,  but  drops  to  57^ 
for  coordinators  who  visited  their  sending  schools;  whereas  S0%  of 
those  who  did  not  visit  the  schools  felt  that  the  hours  were  appropria 
for  children. 

Almost  80^  of  the  coordinators  felt  that  the  center  hours  vjere 
appropriate  for  contact  with  parents,  but  less  than  half  felt 

that  the  hours  vjere  suitable  for  contact  with  sending  school  staffs. 
Counselor  coordinators  and  those  with  clearer  orientation  vjere  some- 
i-jhat  less  convinced  that  the  center  hours  were  appropriate  for  work 
with  the  parents  than  were  the  other  groups.  In  terms  of  the  suita- 
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bility  of  the  center  ho\irs  for  work  with  the  sending  school  staffs, 
the  coordinators  who  had  visited  the  schools  and  those  with 
clinical  backgrounds  were  least  positive. 

Slightly  less  than  one  half  (47^)  of  the  coordinators  stated 
that  the  center  x^/ould  have  been  more  effective  during  school  hours, 
whereas  about  60%  thought  that  the  centers  would  have  been  more 
effective  immediately  after  school  hours.  These  items  were  presented 
separately  on  the  questionnaire;  it  should  be  noted  that  the  two  pro¬ 
portions  conoain  considerable  overlap.  In  some  cases  respondents 
inte:_‘'preted  the  items  as  being  mutually  exclusive  and  omitted  one  or 
the  other.  In  terms  of  the  comparisons  made  the  coordinators  v;ho 
visited  the  schools  tended  to  favor  the  time  period  immediately  after 
school  whereas  the  non-visitor  favored  the  school  day.  The  clinical 
coordinators  were  more  inclined  to  endorse  either  suggested  time 
period  than  were  the  counselor  coordinators. 

Although  73%  of  the  coordinators  felt  that  their  center's 
location  facilitated  contact  with  prospective  clients,  7Q%o  also 
stated  that  their  services  would  be  more  effective  if  provided  in 
the  sending  school.  The  attitude  about  the  center's  location  is 
unrelated  to  the  background,  orientation  or  visitation  tendencies  of 
the  coordinators.  However,  the  recommendation  that  the  services  be 
provided  in  the  sending  school  was  endorsed  by  all  but  one  (89^)  of 
the  clinical  coordinators  and  by  all  but  one  of  the  coordinators  who 
had  stated  that  their  duties  had  not  been  defined  clearly. 

Almost  three-fourths  of  the  coordinators  felt  that  their  cente 
constituted  good  working  environments,  but  less  than  one-third  found 
equipment  available  v/hen  needed.  The  clinical  coordinators  were  less 
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positive  about  tlie  working  environmenG;  only  five  out  of  nine  ( 5^^) 
found  it  suitable^  They  also  were  quite  negative  about  the  equip¬ 
ment,  in  that  only  one  cut  of  nine  (llfo)  found  it  available  when 
needed. 

The  questionnaire  provided  space  for  extended  comment  by  the 
respondents  to  several  item.s  including: 

1.  Overall  evaluation  of  the  project 

2.  Staffing  of  the  center 

3.  Suggested  revisions 

I4.,  Major  advantages 

5,  Major  disadvantages 

The  coordinators  made  liberal  use  of  this  opportunity  to  amplify  thei 
responses  to  the  specific  items  on  the  questionnaire.  A  detailed 
listing  of  all  comments  would  be  cumbersome  and  of  little  use  apart 
from  the  other  reactions  of  the  respondents.  The  following  discussion 
therefore,  actempts  to  reflect  the  reactions  of  the  coordinators  as 
a  group. 

The  response  to  overall  evaluation  generally  was  positive,  as 
indicated  by  statements  such  as  "good  beginning,"  "worthwhile," 
"providing  a  sorely  needed  service,"  and  "has  great  potential." 

The  reactions  to  staffing  showed  considerable  differences  of 
opinion.  Fifty-three  percent  stated  that  they  felt  that  their  center 
was  inadequately  staffed.  Most  of  these  requested  additional  psychol 
ogists  and  social  workers.  Many  felt  that  they  were  overstaffed  with 
guidance  counselors.  This  point  of  view  was  taken  most  often  by 
clinical  coordinators,  but  even  some  counselor  coordinators  agreed 
that  there  was  less  need  forguidance  counselors  in  centers  which  were 
separated  from  the  school  environment  of  the  children. 

The  coordinators  felt  strongly  that  the  roles  of  the  center 
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staff  members  need  to  be  defined  clearly,  particularly  tlieir  own 


roles.  Further,  they  felt  that  the  responsibilities  of  the  various 
disciplines  need  to  be  specified  carefully.  Many  felt  that  this 
point  is  most  crucial  for  the  guidance  counselors,  who  have  worked 
only  in  school  settings. 

The  most  frequently  stated  revision  was  to  house  the  center 
in  the  non-public  school.  This,  no  doubt,  was  mentioned  often 


because  such  a  move  would  eliminate  many  disadvantages  listed  by  the 


coordinators.  These  included: 

1,  'unavailability  of  pupils'  records 

2,  difficulty  of  onmunicat ion  between  center  and  sending  school 

3,  resistence  of  some  schools  to  refer  their  pupils  to  public 
school  based  center 

working  with  children  in  an  alien  setting 
5,  poor  use  of  guidance  counselors. 


The  major  advantages  of  the  project,  according  to  the  coordinators. 


were  : 

1.  the  opportunity  to  work  as  a  team  in  providing  clinical 
and  guidance  services 

2.  providing  these  services  to  children  who  x^^ould  not  receive 
them  ordinarily. 


Reactions  of  the  Center  Professional  Staff  Members 


In  addition  to  the  coordinators,  105  professional  staff  members 

of  the  centers  responded  to  the  questionnaire.  Of  these,  are 

guidance  counselors,  33  social  workers,  and  27  psychologists.  The 

response  of  these  three  groups  are  listed  separately  in  Table  I4.  of 

Appendix  D,  and  are  shown  collectively  in  Table  5  of  Appendix  D, 

In  general  the  other  professional  ^^;orkers,  hereafter  referred 

to  as  staff  members,  reacted  as  positively  to  the  project  as  did  the 

coordinators.  Differences  in  response  patterns  occurred  to  questions 
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which  obviously  are  related  to  the  differences  in  roles  in  the 
centers,  but  except  as  noted  below  the  staff  me'nbers’  responses  were 
remarkably  similar  to  those  of  the  coordinators. 

Although  only  16^  of  the  staff  members  reported  that  they  had 
visited  the  sending  school  as  compared  to  5Qp  of  the  coordinators, 

85^  stated  having  contact  wich  sending  school  staff  members;  6l^ 
indicated  that  the  contact  was  with  both  teachers  and  principals 
and  that  it  was  ongoing.  These  figures  are  due  largely  to  the 
responses  of  the  guidance  counselors.  Although  they  did  net  report 
a  higher  percentage  of  visits  to  the  sending  schools,  93%  indicated 
contact  with  sending  school  staff  members,  6Q%  stated  that  contact 
was  ongoing,  and  76%  reported  that  contact  was  with  both  teachers 
and  principals.  Almost  the  sam.e  proportion  of  staff  m-embers  as  of 
coordinators  i^eported  contact  with  parents;  however,  the  proportion 
was  a  bit  higher  for  counselors  and  somei-Jhat  lower  for  psychologists. 

The  responses  regarding  records  diffe-^ed  little  between  staff 
members  in  general  and  coordinators.  Among  the  three  staff  groups 
a  higher  proportion  (37%)  of  psychologists  reported  having  access  to 
records  and  finding  the  records  helpful,  while  only  l8%  of  the 
guidance  counselors  stated  having  access  to  records  and  only  24% 
found  them  helpful. 

Approximately  the  same  proportion  of  the  counselors  thought 
that  the  sending  school  understood  the  purposes  of  the  center  as 
did  the  coordinators  (84%  and  86%  respectively).  The  social  workers 
and  psychologists  were  not  so  sanguine,  Iheir  proportions  were  56% 
and  56%  respectively.  No  staff  groups  reported  being  able  to  follow 
up  the  center’s  work  with  the  sending  school  as  positively  as  did 
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the  coordinators ,  Only  of  tiie  s  taff  members  responded  "yes"  as 

compared  to  Q2%  of  tne  coordinators.  The  counselors'  proportion  was 
again  the  highest  (614.^)  and  the  psychologists'  the  lowest  (14.8^). 

The  staff  members'  reactions  to  operating  conditions  of  the 
centers  were  positive  generally  and  patterned  similarly  to  those  of 
the  coordinators.  For  example,  approximately  8o^  of  each  staff  group 
and  01  the  coordinators  reported  having  sufficient  time  to  work  with 
children.  Also,  about  80^  stated  that  the  hours  of  the  center  v/ere 
conducive  to  working  with  parents.  The  social  workers  were  the  most 
positive  on  this  point  (85^).  Similar  but  less  positive  response 
was  noted  cn  whether  the  center  hours  were  conducive  to  ef  'octive 
work  with  children,  the  proportion  being  close  to  65^  for  all  groups 
except  the  social  workers  who  Were  slightly  negative  (58^). 

There  was  less  agreement  as  to  the  suitability  of  the  center 
hours  for  work  with  sending  school  staff,  the  counselors  being  the 
most  positive  (5l^  said  "yes");  whereas  the  figure  for  the  coordinators 
was  14.3^,  for  the  social  workers  39^5  O-^d  only  for  the  psychologists 

Staff  members  were  less  inclined  to  believe  that  the  center  would 
have  been  more  effective  during  school  hours  than  were  the  coordinators 
responding  "yes"  as  compared  to  of  the  coordinators.  The 

counselors  were  least  positive  on  this  point  (22^).  All  groups  show 
a  greater  inclination  to  recommend  that  the  center  operate  irimedia tely 
after  school  hours,  particularly  the  coordinators  (61^)  end  the 
counselors  (58^),  and  somewhat  less  so  the  psychologists  (52^)  and  the 
social  workers  (14.8^).  The  interpretation  of  the  responses  to  these 
items  is  somewhat  hindered  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  respondents 
may  have  been  comparing  'immediately  after  school"  with  "during  school" 


in  answering  rather  than  comparing  each  of  the  above  periods  with 
the  hours  during  which  the  project  operated  this  Spring,  However, 
it  would  appear  that  all  center  personnel  preferred  "immediately 
after  school"  over  "during  school"  by  20^  (55^  to  3S%) • 

Two  out  of  three  staff  members  and  almost  four  out  of  five 
coordinators  stated  that  their  center  location  facilitated  contact 
with  prospective  clients;  yet  the  same  proportions  of  each  group 
reported  that  services  would  be  more  effective  if  provided  in  the 
sending  school.  The  social  workers  responded  in  similar  proportion 
to  the  coordinators  on  these  two  items.  Counselors  were  the  least 
sure  about  providing  services  in  the  sending  school  (60^). 

The  staff  members  were  less  approving  of  the  physical  faciliti 
and  less  satisfied  with  the  availability  of  equipment  than  were  the 
coordinators.  Only  found  the  facilities  conducive  to  a  good 

working  environment  as  compared  to  7^%  of  the  coordinators.  There 
were  no  marked  differences  among  the  three  staff  groups  on  this  point 
but  in  terms  of  equipment,  the  psychologists  were  almost  unanimously 
unsatisf ied--a  mere  7%  indicating  equipment  availability  was  satis¬ 
factory,  whereas  37%  of  each  of  the  other  two  staff  groups  and  the 
coordinators  responded  "yes". 

i.Tiereas  almost  all  (92%)  of  the  coordinators  stated  that  they 
were  aware  of  the  purposes  of  the  center  prior  to  its  opening,  only 
four  out  of  five  of  their  staff  made  this  statement;  further,  only 
two  out  of  three  psychologists  indicated  such  awareness. 

There  was  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  the  three 
staff  groups  and  the  two  coordinator  groups  about  definition  of  their 
duties.  As  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section,  67%o  of  the  counselor 
coordinators  asserted  that  their  duties  as  the  center  were  defined 


clearly,  whereas  only  one  of  the  nine  (11^)  clinical  coordinators 
made  this  assertion.  A  similar  discrepancy  is  noted  among  the  staff 
groups.  While  of  the  counselors  responded  affirmatively  only 

about  h,Qfo  of  the  social  workers  and  psychologists  were  satisfied  with 
the  definition  of  their  duties. 

That  there  was  sufficient  time  for  staff  consultation  was 
affirmed  by  90^  of  the  staff  and  the  coordinators.  Two  counselors 
and  one  social  worker  failed  to  find  their  colleagues  cooperative; 
one  psychologist  and  one  counselor  did  not  respond.  T^e  remaining 
95^  of'  the  staff  members  agreed  with  all  coordinators  that  the  members 
of  their  center  teams  were  cooperative.  High  proportions  jf  counselors 
and  counselor  coordinators  stated  that  supervisory  consultation  was 
available,  8?^  and  93^  respectively.  Clinical  coordinators,  the 
psychologists  and  the  social  workers  were  less  positive,  58^,  63^, 
and  14.2^  respectively  responding  "yes''.  These  figures  reflect  the  fact 
that  recruitment  of  supervisory  psychologists  and  social  workers  for 
the  project  was  very  difficult. 

The  adequacy  of  center  staffing  received  differing  reactions, 
also  x^7ith  the  highest  proportion  of  positive  responses  being  given 
by  the  psychologists  (6?^),  the  next  highest  by  the  clinical  coordina¬ 
tors  (58^)  with  the  counselors  and  social  v;orkers  following  with  535^ 
and  52^.  The  guidance  counselor-coordinators  were  least  affirmative, 
with  hri’fo  indicating  adequate  staffing.  These  results  reflect  the 
shortage  of  clinical  personnel  available  for  project  recruitment.  Since 
most  of  the  coordinators  had  guidance  backgrounds  and  most  staffing 
gaps  were  in  the  clinical  areas,  counselor  coordinators  were  more 
likely  to  have  vacancies  on  their  staffs. 
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The  staff  members  were  less  positive  than  the  coordinators 
about  the  overall  contributions  of  their  centers,  but  they  were  more 
inclined  to  recommend  a  continuation  of  the  project  under  revised 
procedures.  In  terms  of  whether  they  had  made  a  contribution  to 
parents  and  children,  the  staff  members  responded  affirmatively 
(69^  and  614.^  respectively)  to  these  two  items,  although  this  response 
was  Xlfo  and  19^  below  that  of  the  coordinators.  The  group  vjith  the 
greatest  sense  of  contribution  were  nine  clinical  coordinators,  all 
claiming  a  contribution  to  parents  and  all  but  one  a  contribution  to 
children.  The  counselor  coordinators  also  were  quite  affirmative, 

82^  asserting  a  contribution  to  both  children  and  parents.  Of  tho 
staff  groups  the  psychologists  were  least  certain  on  having  made  a 
contribution  to  parents  (59^  affirmative),  while  the  social  workers 
were  least  sure  of  a  contribution  to  chikdren  affirmative). 

In  response  to  whether  the  sending  school  had  made  extensive 
use  of  their  center’s  services,  78^  of  both  coordinator  groups  replied 
affirmatively,  as  did  6?^  of  the  counselors  and  pf  the  social 

workers  and  the  psychologists.  The  recommendation  that  the  rpogram. 
be  continued  under  present  procedures  was  endorsed  by  of  the 

staff  members  and  33^  of  the  coordinators.  The  group  proportion 
making  this  recommendation  ran  from  a  high  of  of  the  counselors 

to  a  low  of  22%  of  the  clinical  coordinators.  Much  highe.  percentages 
of  all  groups  were  prepared  to  continue  the  program  under  revised 
procedures,  the  staff  members  responding  affirmatively  more  often 
than  the  coordinators  (83%  as  compared  to  72^).  The  most  affirmative 
were  the  psychologists  (93^)5  the  least  positive  were  the  counselor 
coordinators  (70^).  Owing  to  the  way  in  which  these  last  two  items 
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were  phrased  in  the  questionnaires  the  results  could  be  interpreted 
to  mean  that  all  groups  recommend  a  continuation  of  the  program, 
with  from  to  60%  of  the  members  of  the  various  groups  believing 

that  revised  procedures  are  necessary. 

For  the  reader  desiring  a  total  picture,  the  summary  of  the 
responses  of  all  center  personnel  responding  to  the  questionnaire 
are  given  in  the  right-hand  column  of  Table  in  Appendix  D. 

Reactions  of  Supervisors 

The  twelve  supervisors  who  responded  to  the  questionnaire 
represent  14.3^  of  the  project  supervisory  staff.  Four  were  guidance 
supervisors,  two  social  work  supervisors,  and  six  supervisors  of 
psychologists.  Owing  the  the  smallness  of  numbers  it  was  decided  to 
examine  the  responses  of  the  supervisors  as  a  group  and  make  no 
attempt  at  comparisons  by  disciplines.  The  summary  of  the  supervisors 
responses  appears  in  Table  6, 

As  each  supervisor  was  assigned  from  three  to  six  centers,  it 
was  expected  that  they  would  react  to  questions  about  center  operation 
somewhat  differently  than  the  center  staff.  It  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  their  responses  might  represent  a  judgment  as  to  vjhat 
would  be  typical  of  the  centers  of  which  they  had  knowledge  or  the 
practice  of  the  best  center  they  saw,  or  (unlikely)  of  th^  poorest 
center  they  saw. 

Only  one  supervisor  visited  a  sending  school,  but  all  except 
two  had  contact  with  staff  members  of  the  sending  school.  Four  had 
contact  vith  both  principals  and  teachers;  four  also  said  that  their 
contact  was  ongoing.  Only  three  mentioned  having  bad  personnel 
contact  with  parents.  Three  also  mentioned  not  only  having  acceess 
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to  records,  in  the  center  only,  but  also  finding  the  records  helpful. 
Most  of  these  figures  represent  proportions  considerably  smaller  than 
those  noted  previously  for  center  staff  members  and  coordinators. 

These  figures  certainly  are  not  surprising,  considering  the  number 
of  centers  which  each  supervisor  was  expected  to  cover.  It  is  also 
understandable  that  only  33^  oi'  the  supervisors  felt  that  they  were 
able  to  follow  up  the  center’s  work  with  sending  schools  as  compared 
to  62  %  of  all  center  members.  However,  it  is  remarkable  that  only 
\\2io  of  the  supervisors  felt  that  the  sending  schools  understood  the 
purposes  of  the  centers  when  73^  of  the  center  staffs  responded  ’’yes'. 

Only  l\.2%  of  the  supervisors  stated  that  there  was  sufficient 
time  to  work  with  children  compared  with  80^  of  the  center  staffs. 

For  the  questions  of  how  appropriate  the  hours  of  the  center  were  for 
contact  with  parents,  childre n  and  sending  school  staffs,  the  supervisor 
responses,  although  still  less  positive,  did  not  diverge  quite  so  much 
from  the  responses  of  center  staffs.  The  proportions  responding  "yes" 
were  67%,  S0%  and  33^  respectively,  to  the  three  questions  as  opposed 
to  79%>,  63^  and  l\.2>%)  of  all  center  staff  members.  Notice  that  the 

A 

patterns  of  agreement  are  very  similar. 

The  supervisors  were  inclined  much  more  to  recommend  that  the 
centers  be  operated  either  during  the  school  day  or  immediately  after 
school  hours,  than  were  any  previous  group  discussed.  Recommending 
"during  school"  were  $8^  as  compared  to  35^  of  center  members,  and 
recommending  "immediately  after  school’  were  67%>  as  compared  to  SS% 
of  center  members.  Th©  supervisors,  coordinators  and  center  staff 
members  were  in  close  agreement  with  regard  to  whether  the  center 
location  facilitated  contact  with  prospective  clients  and  also  as  to 
whether  the  center  services  woulb  be  more  effective  if  provided  in 


I 
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the  sending  school.  Approximately  of  all  three  groups  answered 

’’yes''  to  both  of  these  questions. 

Th®  supervisors  were  also  in  close  agreement  with  the  center 
staff  members  in  regard  to  the  facilities  of  the  centers.  About 
of  both  groups  found  them  to  be  conducive  to  a  good  working  environ¬ 
ment.  To  the  question  about  availability  of  equipment  the  supervisors 
responded  comparable  to  the  psychologists'  responses;^  in  fact,  two 
of  the  twelve  who  said  that  equipment  was  available ■ were  not  super¬ 
visors  of  psychologists. 

Three- four ths  of  the  supervisors  stated  being  aware  of  the 
purposes  of  the  centers  prior  to  their  opening,  but ‘only  one-half 
claimed  having  clearly  defined  ducies.  These  figures  fall  slightly 
below  those  for  the  center  personnel.  Only  ^8%  stated  time  was 

:  J 

available  for  staff  consultation  whereas  90^  of  the  renter  personnel 
found  sufficient  time.  This  may  be  a  reflection  of  the  heavy 
schedules  of  the  supervisors.  The  supervisors  and  the  center  personnel 
in  equal  proportion  {67%)  stated  that  supervisory  consultation  was 
available. 

The  supervisors  were  much  less  impressed  with  the  staffing  of 
the  centers  than  were  the  center  personnel  themselves.  Although  88% 
found  the  center  staffs  cooperative,  97%>  of  the  center  personnel  had 
responded  favorably.  Further,  only  2S%  of  the  supervisors  thought 
that  the  centers  were  adequately  staffed  whereas  83%  of  all  center 
personnel  thought  that  their  staffing  was  adequate.' 

The  supervisors'  responses  to  the  questions  on  contributions 
of  the  center  and  on  the  extent  to  which  the  sending  schools  made  use 
of  the  centers'  services  were  much  less  positive  than  those  of  center 
personnel.  Only  three  of  the  twelve  supervisors  stated  that  the 
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centers  had  made  a  contribution  to  children  and  only  felt  that  a 
contribution  had  been  made  to  parents,  whereas  about  70^  of  the  center 
personnel  answered  affirmatively  to  both  of  these  questions. 

Only  five  of  the  twelve  stated  that  the  sending  schools  had 
extensive  use  of  the  center  services  whereas  70%  of  the  center  per¬ 
sonnel  felt  that  their  services  had  been  well  utilized.  Two-thirds 
of  the  supervisors  recommended  continuing  the  project  under  revised 
procedures;  only  one-fourth  recommended  continuation  under  current 
procedures.  These  proportions,  again,  were  below  those  of  center 
personnel  which  were  80%,  and  35^  respectively. 

It  should  be  noted  that  although  the  supervisors  friled  to 
respond  as  positively  to  the  questionnaire  as  did  the  center  personnel, 
they  actually  did  not  respond  as  negatively  as  this  implies.  The 
high  percentage  who  did  not  respond  to  several  of  the  items  may 
indicate  that  many  of  the  supervisors  did  not  feel  sufficiently 
well-informed  to  comment  on  certain  aspects  of  the  center  operations. 

Reactions  of  Non-Public  School  Staffs 

Responses  to  the  committee's  questionnaire  were  received  from 
i|6  principals  and  66  teachers  of  the  non-public  schools.  Although 
more  than  62  non-public  schools  had  some  degree  of  participation  in 
the  project,  evidently  only  62  participated  in  the  clinical  and 
guidance  centers.  The  66  teachers  responding  were  representatives  of 
these  latter  schools.  Among  the  I4.6  principals  responding  were  some 
associate  principals  of  the  same  school  and  at  least  two  principals 
whose  schools  did  not  participate  in  the  centers. 

The  responses  of  the  teachers  and  principals  are  summarized  in 
Table  7,  Appendix  D.  The  comparison  of  responses  shown  in  Table  is 
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8  of  the  23  principals  who  visited  their  centers  while  in  operation 
with  the  22  principals  who  did  not  visit  their  centers  after  opening. 
(They  may  have  made  prior  visit). 

The  principals  and  the  teachers  were,  for  the  most  part,  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  the  project  and  quite  positive  about  a  continuation 
with  certain  revisions.  The  principals  responded  more  affirmatively 
than  did  the  teachers  to  almost  all  of  the  questionnaire  items.  This 
result  may  have  been  due  either  to  the  fact  that  the  prinicpals  had 
greater  contact  with  the  administration  of  the  project  as  to  the  fact 
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that  the  sample  of  teachers  responding  to  the  questionnaire  was  less 
representative  of  all  the  non-public  schools  than  I'jqre  th  principals. 

The  groups  of  principals  who  visited  their  c'enters  during  the 
project  were  markedly  more  favorably  disposed  toward  the  project 
than  were  their  colleagues  vjho  did  not  make  such  visits.  For  example, 
38^  more  (78  to  50)  of  the  group  who  visited  had  stated  receiving 
reports  from  the  centers,  33^  (7I4--I1I)  inore  found  reports  helpful,  21^ 
(35-lli)  more  perceived  changes  in  the  pupils  referred,  and  2,2%  (91-59) 
more  felt  that  the  center  staff  understood  their  school  and  the  needs 
of  their  pupils.  Note  that  neither  group  vjas  affirmative  about' 
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perceiving  changes  in  their  pupils.  Although  of  the  teachers 

stated  that  they  had  visited  the  center  during  it  operation,  their 
responses  to  these  items  were  either  similar  to  those  of  .he  non¬ 
visiting  principals  or  somewhere  between  the  two  principal  groups. 
Fifty  of  the  teachers  stated  receiving  reports  about  children  referred 
although  77^  had  made  referrals.  Evidently  most  of  the  teachers  who 
received  reports  found  them  helpful  as  l\h2fo  so  responded. 

Almost  three-f our ths  of  the  teachers  felt  that  the  center 
understood  the  needs  of  their  pupils,  but  only  one-fourth  perceived 
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changes  in  the  children  referred.  The  principals  apparently  u":'rG 
satisfied  with  the  referral  process,  as  96^  made  referrals,  ^h,%  stated 
that  their  referrals  wer  acted  upon,  and  8?%  stated  that  their 
referrals  were  made  with  a  minimum  of  paper  work.  The  principals 
who  did  not  visit  the  centers  were  a  little  less  affirmative  about 
these  three  items  than  were  their  colleagues  but  not  markedly  so. 

The  teachers  {11%)  who  made  referrals  were  as  positive  as  the  princi¬ 
pals.  Th©  phase  of  the  contact  with  the  centers  which  both  groups  of 
principals  and  the  teachers  agreed  was  somewhat  deficient  was  vjhcther 
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the  center  rpovlded  services  for  all  the  children  whom  the  school 
wished  to  refer.  Only  oT  the  three  groups  respond  d  "yes" 

to  this  item. 

The  responses  to  the  items  about  the  effectiveness  of  the 
hours  of  the  center  in  regard  to  contact  between  center  personnel 
and  the  children,  parents  and  school  staffs  can  be  compared  with  the 
results  noted  previously  for  center  coordinators  and  staff  members. 

The  following  tabular  summary  may  serve  to  highlight  the  comparison. 

Question:  Were  Center  Hours  Conducive  to  Effective  Contact  V/ith 

Percent  of  Designated  Group  Responding  "Yes" 

Coord ina tor s  S  taf f  Pr inc ipals  Teachers 


VSS 

NV 

VCO 

IIV 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

i4) 

Children? 

57 

80 

62 

56 

36 

4/ 

Parents? 

76 

8o 

79 

83 

59 

61 

School  Staffs? 

38 

53 

43 

44 

23 

(1)  VSS  -  Coordinators  who  visited  their  sedning  schools 

(2)  NV  -  Coordinators  who  did  not  visit  their  sending  schools 

(3)  VCO  -  Principals  who  visited  their  centers  during  their  operation 
(i|)  NV  -  Principals  who  did  not  visit  their  centers  during  operation 


A  careful  perusal  of  these  data  lends  credence  to  the  following  gen¬ 
eralizations.  Visiting  the  non-public  schools  tended  to  cause 
coordinators  to  be  less  sure  that  the  center  hours  were  appropriate 
for  contact  with  children,  parents  or  the  school  staff,  whereas 
visiting  their  centers  caused  principals  to  be  ir.ore  positive  about 
the  appropriateness  of  the  center  hours  for  all  three  types  of  contact. 
Furthermore,  the  responses  of  the  administrators  vjho  exchanged  visits 
not  only  tended  to  be  similar  but  also  seemed  to  be  reflected  in 
the  responses  of  their  respective  staff  members. 

The  responses  of  the  principals  and  teachers  to  the  questions 
about  operating  centers  during  school  hours  or  immediately  after 
school  reverse  the  pattern  of  responses  given  by  center  personnel. 
iiTiereas  only  about  one-third  of  the  center  personnel  stated  that 
services  would  have  been  more  effective  during  school  hours  and  over 
one-half  stated  that  immediately  after  school  would  have  been  better, 
over  half  of  the  teachers  and  almost  two- thirds  of  the  principals 
selected  "during  school"  as  a  more  effective  time  and  only  2,0%  of 
each  group  designated  "immediately  after  school"  as  better. 

Over  three-fourths  of  the  coordinators  and  about  two-thirds 
of  all  other  center  personnel  had  stated  that  the  center's  location 
had  facilitated  contact  with  prospective  clients.  Only  ^9%  of  the 
teachers  and  S0%  of  all  principals  agreed  with  this  statement. 

However,  almost  two-thirds  of  the  principals  who  visited  their  centers 
during  operation  concurred.  The  statement  that  the  services  would 
have  been  more  effective  if  provided  in  the  sending  school  was 
endorsed  strongly  by  all  groups.  The  strongest  endorsement  came 
from  the  principals  who  had  not  visited  centers  during  their  operation 
(91^),  from  coordinators  who  had  said  that  their  duties  were  not 
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defined  clearly  Ok-fo)  and  from  clinical  coordinators  (89^).  In  com¬ 
parison  the  weakest  endorsement  was  given  by  guidance  counselors  (60^). 
In  general,  a  little  over  80^  of  the  sending  school  staffs  and  a  little 
less  than  70^  of  the  center  personnel  recommended  the  non-public 
school  as  a  more  effective  site  of  operation. 

Although  91^  of  the  principals  and  teachers  were  aware  of  tho 
teacher  training  program  only  30^  of  the  principals  and  ^2%  of  the 
teachers  were  able  to  participate  in  it.  Of  the  participants, 
evidently  all  of  the  teachers  and  all  but  two  principals  found  it 
helpful  in  understanding  children;  further,  two-thirds  of  the  teachers 
and  one-half  of  the  principals  said  that  the  partic ipa tior  had  effected 
some  change  in  their  teaching.  About  60%  of  all  principals  and  teacher 
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recommended  such  a  program  for  their  colleagues. 

The  responses  of  the  non-public  school  personnel  to  the  items 
in  the  overall  evaluation  of  the  project  might  be  considered  best  in 
comparison  to  the  responses  to  the  same  items  given  by  center  personnel 
The  following  tabular  arrangement  may  facilitate  the  comparison. 


Question:  Percent  of  Designated  Group  Responding  Affirmatively 


Coordinator  Staff  Members  ->i-Pr  inc  ipa  Is 


vco 

NV 

Center  made 
contribution  to 

Parents  86 

69 

Ik 

Sk 

Children  83 

78 

5c 

School  made  extensive 
use  of  services  78 

Recommend  continuation 
of  program  under 

58 

61 

k(^ 

present  procedures  33 

35 

30 

9 

revised  procedures  72 

83 

78 

82 

-::-VC0  -  Principals  who  visited  center  during  operation 
NV  -  Principals  who  did  not  visit  center  during  operation 


Teachers 


58 
56 

59 


18 

77 


It  can  be  seen  from  the  preceding  figures  in  general  that  the  center 
personnel  were  a  bit  more  positive  about  the  contribution  of  the 
centers  than  were  the  school  staff  members.  However,  note  that  the 
principals  who  visited  their  centers  during  the  project  were  more 
affirmative  than  were  the  center  staff  members.  The  ’’non- visiting" 
principals  were  the  least  positive  to  these  questions  as  they  were 
to  most  items. 

It  is  worth  noting  the  general  agreement  among  the  groups  on 
continuting  the  project,  particularly  under  revised  procedures.  One 
further  question  was  asked  of  the  non-public  school  personnel:  "Were 
the  needs  of  your  pupils  met  by  the  center?"  To  this  question  L|.6^  of 
the  teachers,  ^0%  of  the  "non- vis iting ^  principals  and  of  the 

"visiting"  principals  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

The  comments  made  by  the  nob-public  school  principals  on  their 
questionnaires  stressed  their  desire  to  have  the  services  provided  in 
their  own  schools.  The  reasons  given  for  this  revision  focused  on 
the  physical  and  psychological  stresses  imposed  on  the  children  by 
sending  them  into  an  alien  setting  during  evening  hours  for  "special" 
treatment.  Problems  of  communication  and  articulation  also  were 
frequently  noted. 

The  major  advantage  of  the  program  most  frequently  mentioned 
was  that  it  provided  sorely  needed  services  to  children  who  would  not 
otherwise  receive  them.  The  general  evaluative  comments  were  almost 
entirely  complimentary,  typified  by:  "Excellent,"  "good  working 
relationship  with  center  staff,"  "Parents  are  pleased  vjith  the  services, 
"an  aid  to  teacher  training,"  and  many  others. 

In  order  to  evaluate  certain  specific  aspects  of  the  project, 
the  committee  prepared  questionnaires  for  distribution  to  all  project 


participants.  Approximately  oT  the  personnel  involved  in  center 

operations  and  of  the  principals  and  teachers  in  the  non-public 
schools  utilizing  center  services  responded  to  the  questionnaires. 

The  responses  were  summarized  separately  for  coordinators ,  supervisors, 
the  three  professional  disciplines  represented  on  center  staffs,  and 
principals  and  teachers  of  the  sending  schools.  Further  breakdowns 
were  made  among  the  coordinators  and  principals  in  an  attempt  to  sort 
out  some  of  the  aspects  of  the  project  or  of  the  modes  of  operation 
of  administrators  which  might  shed  light  on  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  the  program. 

It  may  be  said  with  little  doubt  that  the  project  l.as  been 
remarkably  successful  and  enthusiastically  received,  if  one  is  to 
heed  the  statements  of  the  sample  of  participants  who  responded  to 
the  questionnaire.  It  would  profit  little  to  repeat  the  questionnaire 
items  which  received  high  endorsement  by  all  participant  groups. 

They  may  be  noted  either  from  the  previous  discussion  or  from  a  perusal 
of  the  tables  in  Appendix  D.  The  following  list  represents,  instead, 
what  are  thought  to  be  the  most  important  implications  of  the  various 
analyses  made  of  the  questionnaire  results.: 

1.  The  project  should  be  continued,  but  under  revised  procedures. 

2.  Services  probably  should  be  provided  in  the  non-public  schools. 

3.  Many  centers  need  to  be  more  completely  staffed. 

I4..  Coordinators  and  other  center  personnel  should  visit  the 

non-public  school;  principals  and  teachers  should  .1st  the  center 

5.  At  least  some  service  should  be  provided  earlier  in  the  day  than 
was  the  case  under  the  original  project. 

6.  Duties  of  center  personnel,  particularly  those  of  the  coordinator 
should  be  defined  clearly. 

7.  Reports  to  school  staffs  regarding  referrals  should  be  made 
more  often. 

8.  Equipment  and  supplies  should  be  available  to  center  staffs. 

9.  Supervisory  structure  needs  reorganization. 

10.  More  frequent  and  intensive  consultation  by  center  personnel 
with  school  staff  on  needs  of  school  is  needed. 

11.  Purposes  of  center  need  definition  in  terms  of  disciplines 
represented  on  the  center  staffs. 

12.  Many  centers  had  inadequate  facilities. 

13.  Articulation  between  centers  and  non-public  schools  needs 
improvement  in  many  communities. 


D.  Clinical  Services 


The  evaluation  of  the  clinical  services  available  to  children 
and  their  parents  at  the  centers  is  based  on  impressions  gained  by 
the  committee  during  their  visits  to  the  centers,  on  interviews  with 
social  workers  and  psychologists,  and  through  the  analysis  of  question¬ 
naire  responses.  It  is  difficult  to  make  a  concise  statement  concern¬ 
ing  the  clinical  aspects  of  so  complex  a  program.  Consideration  must 
be  taken  of  the  very  brief  period  of  center  operation,  the  limited 
orientation,  the  variety  of  skills  and  training  of  the  members  of  the 
center  teams,  the  training  of  the  teachers,  and  the  readiness  of  the 
non-public  schools  to  accept  and  participate  in  the  program.  The 
objectives  of  the  program  did  not  make  clear  vjhe  ther ;  the  emphasis  of 
the  program  was  to  develop  centers  on  the  Child  Guidance  Center  model, 
were  to  be  guidance  centered,  were  to  make  the  teacher  a  more  effective 
mental  health  person,  or  a  combination  of  these,  with  integrated 
clinical,  guidance  and  educative  functions. 

By  and  large  the  centers  performed  excellently  for  their  brief 
period  of  operation.  They  rendered  an  impressive  number  and  variety 
of  services.  The  process  of  creating  a  new  center  was  a  major  task 
and  consumed  considerable  energy  and  time  on  the  part  of  the  center 
staffs. 

In  most  centers  disciplinary  lines  ii/ere  blurred,  and  everyone 
performed  intake  Interviews,  worked  with  parents,  consulted  with 
teachers,  worked  with  children  and  initiated  outside  referrals.  The 
results  of  this  team  approach  were  excellent  in  that,  in  most  instances, 
the  personnel  worked  well  together  and  the  center  functioned  smoothly. 
This  cooperation  also  had  the  advantage  of  having  the  staff  acquire 
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initial  acquaintance  with  the  population  to  be  served  and  of  having 
them  work  out  clinical  procedures  together. 

The  following  comments  are  not  intended  to  detract  from  the 
accomplishments  of  the  centers  but  to  highlight  some  of  the  problems 
encountered . 

When  the  list  of  services  rendered  is  examined  the  focus 
appears  to  be  in  the  direction  of  a  clinical-guidance  oriented 
program.  Of  the  5259  interviews  held  at  the  centers,  14.0%  were  with 
parents,  vjith  one  or  both  seen  with  almost  every  child.  This  mode  of 
functioning  with  a  family  emphasized  a  clinical  team  approach. 

Since  in  most  centers  the  major  emphasis  was  on  inoake,  the 
potential  role  of  the  psychologist  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
develop.  Many  of  the  psychologists  saw  their  role' as  that  of  consul¬ 
tants  to  the  team.  Some  psychodiagnostic  evaluations  were  initiated 
and  even  completed,  but  these  were  few.  By  the  end  of  five  weeks, 
the  only  psychological  testing  equipment  available  was  the  psycholo¬ 
gist’s  own  materials.  Staffing  difficulties  were  evidenced  by  some 
centers  having  two  psychologists  to  fill  one  position  and  a  significant 
number  of  centers  having  no  psychologists.  Psychological  services, 
therefore,  were  often  fragmented  or  just  not  available  to  the  children. 

Some  psychologists  expressed  the  feeling  of  being  hampered  by 
lack  of  opportunity  to  observe  the  children  in  school,  by  minimal 
contact  with  teachers,  and  with  scant  records.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  were  pleased  with  the  number  of  parents  participating  together 
with  the  children.  Reporting  test  results  was  mentioned  as  a  problem 
because  the  psychologist  did  not  know  how  confidentially  the  results 
would  be  handled  or  how  appropriately  the  recommendations  would  be 
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implemented.  Most  psychologists  felt  that  the  late  clinic  hours  were 
poor,  particularly  in  terms  of  evaluating  younger  children. 

The  guidance  counselors  had  little  opportunity  to  use  skills 
traditionally  required  of  them.  Children  could  not  be  observed  in 
the  classroom,  teachers  were  not  available  for  conferences,  and 
parents  infrequently  were  available  for  workshops.  However,  the 
blurring  of  disciplinary  lines  gave  all  members  of  the  staff  an 
opportunity  to  become  flexible  in  the  use  of  skills  and  to  provide 
children  with  many  services. 

Social  workers,  too,  within  the  structure  of  the  center  oper¬ 
ation,  had  little  opportunity  to  make  use  of  their  broad  t.x:ills.  They 
spoke  of  their  inability  to  contact  intake  workers  in  other  agencies 
because  of  the  hours  of  operation;  the  hours  of  operation  also 
limited  their  ability  to  obtain  records  of  previous  service  to  children. 
The  social  workers,  like  the  other  professionals,  felt  unsure  of  the 
level  of  family  care  service  that  could  be  rendered  since  they  were 
not  sure  of  the  project's  continuation.  The  shortage  of  social 
workers  resulted  in  a  lack  of  this  service  for  many  centers. 

There  were  only  three  psychiastris ts  vjho  vjere  available  to 
the  centers,  and  these  three  could  give  only  minimal  time  to  any  one 
center.  The  service  they  performed  was  of  great  value. 

Most  staff  members  were  pleased  with  the  clinical-gaidance 
approach  resulting  from  the  joint  endeavor  of  the  Bureau  of  Child 
Guidance  and  the  Bureau  of  Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance  staffs. 
Many  personnel  indicated  that  they  would  like  to  have  the  same  team 
approach  and  services  in  the  public  schools  which  they  served  during 
the  day. 
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Referrals  were,  by  and  large,  made  for  appropriate  reasons. 


The  methods  of  referral  varied  among  non-public  schools  and  resulted 
in  differences  of  numbers  and  timing  of  referrals.  Some  schools 
referred  two  or  three  pupils  each  week;  some  referred  more  than 
could  be  serviced.  One  center  had  received  no  referrals  in  a  five 
week  period.  It  would  seem  that  many  parents  wore  prepared  Improperly 
for  the  clinic  experience.  Center  staff  members  reported  that  some 
parents  did  not  know  why  their  children  had  been  referred  and  attended 
primarily  because  of  pressure  from  the  non-public  school  staff. 

Since  some  non-public  schools  appear  to  have  a  policy  of  not 
informing  the  parents  of  a  child's  school  difficulties  un^ii  his 
dismissal  from  the  school  is  imminent,  referral  of  the  child  to  a 
clinical  and  guidance  center  may  seem  to  the  parent  to  be  an  implied 
threat  of  dismissal.  Also,  some  parents,  because  of  their  religious 
loyalties  and  social  aspirations,  tend  to  respond  to  referrals  of 
their  children  without  question  and  appeared  at  the  center  quite 
unprepared  for  the  center  experience. 

Increased  experience  by  non-public  schools  in  the  techniques 
of  referral  should  alleviate  most  of  these  difficulties.  Consideration 
might  be  given  to  participation  by  center  staff  in  the  initial  contact 
with  parents  concerning  their  children's  school  difficulties  to 
facilitate  the  referral  process.  The  large  number  of  referrals  made 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  parents  maintained  their  contact  with  the 
centers  confirm  the  need  for  this  type  of  service  to  disadvantaged 
children  in  non-public  schools.  Some  families  returned  for  several 
interviews,  and  some  came  for  additional  unscheduled  interviews 
seeking  supportive  assistance. 
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Some  excellent  ^roup  meetings  were  held  with  parents  and 
teen-agers.  They  helped  to  orient  the  parents  to  the  goals  and 
::eohniques  of  the  center  and  the  center  staff  to  the  needs  of  the 
parents.  A  highly  successful  teen-age  workshop  was  held  at  one 
center  and  was  valuable  to  the  center  in  gauging  the  needs,  desires 
end  problems  of  the  young  men  and  women.  It  also  provided  an  oxcel- 
lenc  forum  for  youth  to  share  ideas  and  feelings  in  relation  to  the. 
s oho or  and  community.  It  would  seem  that  other  such  programs  would 
be  considered  by  center  coordinators. 

Some  centers  made  regular  practice  to  invite  non-public 
school  personnel  to  their  conferences  or  to  inform  them  Oj.  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  child  in  the  center.  Others  had  not  com.munica ted  at  all 
with  the  sending  school. 

The  shortage  of  clinical  personnel  is  of  great  signif icanco 
to  the  continuation  of  the  project.  If  the  shortage  continues  some 
con  1  idei^a tion  should  be  given  to  the  development  of  a  number  of 
programs  with  differing  staffing  patterns  and  differing  objectives. 

E .  Tea che r  Training  Trogram 

On  the  basis  of  committee  findings  the  teacher  training 
program  appears  to  have  made  a  significant  contribution  to  the  success 
of  the  project.  Its  major  aim  was  to  provide  the  non-public  school 
teachers  and  principals  with  information  concerning  the  role  O-'  the 
teacher  in  guidance  practice  and  with  basic  concepts  of  mental  health 
in  the  classroom.  More  specific  objectives  of  this  phase  of  the 
project  appear  in  the  Project  Proposal  in  Appendix  A,  and  hence  are 
not  repeated  here. 


The  committee's  analysis  of  the  teacher  training  program 
consists  of  a  comparison  of  the  structure  of  the  program  with  the 
outcomes  indicated  in  interviews  with  teachers  and  principals,  ques¬ 
tionnaire  results  and  reports  submitted  by  instructors.  The  committee 
is  indebted  to  Miss  Frances  E.  Nederburg,  a  coordinator  of  teacher 
training,  for  her  cooperation  in  providing  the  committee  with  part 
of  the  data  contained  in  this  section  of  the  report. 

Originally  four  teacher  training  centers  were  planned  for  the 
project--one  each  in  Brooklyn,  Queens,  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  and 
each  providing  for  the  instruction  of  fifty  participants.  In  response 
to  specific  requests  from  the  Catholic  Diocese  of  Brooklyn,  five 
additional  centers  available  to  all  denominational  groups  were  opened 
in  the  borough  of  Brooklyn.  Two  smaller  centers  had  so  few  teacher 
participants  that  they  were  discontinued. 

The  final  number  of  teacher  training  sections  was  nine,  one 
each  in  the  Bronx  and  Queens,  two  in  Manhattan,  and  five  in  Brooklyn. 
Approximately  I4.OO  non-public  school  teachers  participated  in  the 
classes  and  attended  an  average  of  twelve  of  the  fourteen  sessions. 
Nine  staff  members  of  the  Bureau  of  Child  Guidance  and  eleven  from 
the  Bureau  of  Educational  and  VQcational  Guidance  served  as  instruc¬ 
tors,  with  Dr.  Gertrude  Bandel,  Bureau  of  Child  Guidance,  and  Miss 
Frances  Nederburg,  Bureau  of  Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance, 
responsible  for  supervision  and  coordination. 

An  analysis  of  the  questionnaires  revealed  that  the  teachers 
acquired  additional  understanding  of  children's  behavior  and  insight 
into  the  teacher's  role  in  mental  health  in  the  classroom.  At  the 
same  time  participants  stressed  the  desirability  of  receiving  more 


intensive  training  in  these  areas  with  emphasis  on  usable  classroom 
procedures . 

Because  of  limitations  of  time  for  planning,  factors  other 
than  substantive  content  and  educational  practice  were  responsible 
for  reducing,  in  some  measure,  the  significant  influence  which  the 
teacher  training  program  could  have  for  contributing  to  the  mental 
health  of  disadvantaged  children.  For  example,  although  91%  of  the 
non-public  school  teachers  responding  to  the  questionnaire  stated 
that  they  were  aware  of  the  teacher  training  program  and  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  participating  in  it,  only  a  fraction  of  the  respondents  were 
able  to  do  so  because  they  either  had  received  notice  too  late  or 
had  prior  commitments.  The  program,  then,  would  seem  to  need  earlier 
and  broader  publicity. 

A  number  of  respondents  stated  that  they  were  unable  to  attend 
the  teacher  training  sessions  because  distances  to  be  travelled  were 
too  great  or  because  the  sessions  were  located  in  neighborhoods 
through  which  they  feared  to  walk.  Careful  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  location  of  the  centers  to  insure  accessibility  to  public 
transportation  and  safety  of  movement. 

The  respondents  to  questionnaires  indicated  that  they  felt 
that  the  classes  were  too  large.  The  average  class  size  of  4^  parti¬ 
cipants  indicates  that  there  was  need  of  more  classes.  Many  partici¬ 
pants  spoke  of  the  discomfort  of  classrooms,  both  because  of  crowded 
conditions  and  because  of  objectionable  noise.  The  mechanics  of 
attendance- taking  also  was  noted  as  an  irritant.  Consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  reduction  of  class  size  to  a  maximum  of  30  and 
to  the  selection  of  classrooms  with  adequate  space  and  a  minimum  of 
outside  distractions.  The  participants  also  expressed  a  need  for 
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more  extensive  bibliographies,  more  detailed  and  structured  course 
outlines  and  for  mimeographed  materials  that  could  be  used  for  study. 

The  selection  of  the  teaching  staff  should  receive  most  careful 
attention,  both  for  academic  qualifications  and  for  personal  qualities. 
Although  the  questionnaire  responses  indicated  that  the  majority  of 
the  teaching  staff  performed  their  tasks  extremely  well  and  were  praised 
highly  by  their  students,  a  few  instructors  received  strongly  negative 
comments . 

The  participants  indicated  that  they  were  most  concerned  with 
the  following  issues: 

1.  the  classroom  teacher's  management  of  children  with  emotional 
problems 

2.  ways  of  helping  children  develop  good  mental  health  attitudes 

3.  ways  of  developing  and  improving  teacher-parent  relationships 

[j..  referral  procedures  for  children  needing  help 

5.  increased  knowledge  of  the  real  meaning  and  impact  of  being 
poor  and  culturally  disadvantaged 

6.  understanding  of  and  information  about  vocational  guidance. 

A  large  number  of  the  non-public  school  teachers  who  partici¬ 
pated  in  this  program  have  indicated  that  they  have  recommended  it  to 
their  colleagues.  However,  many  spoke  of  the  desirability  of  having 
classes  at  two  levels--one  level  for  those  without  prior  learning  in 
the  field  and  a  more  advanced  level  for  those  whose  training  had 
included  courses  in  this  field. 

In  view  of  the  above  findings,  the  committee  recommends  the 
continuation  of  this  program  with  the  indicated  modifications. 
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IV.  SUMMARY  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Under  Public  Law  89-10,  Title  I,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
School  Act  of  1965>  Project  VI--Out-of-School  Clinical  and  Guidance 
Services  for  Disadvantaged  Pupils,  fifty-six  public  school  centers, 
staffed  with  guidance  counselors,  psychologists  and  social  workers, 
serving  pupils  from  sixty-two  non-public  school  located  in  neighbor¬ 
hoods  designated  as  '^low  income  areas"  provided  clinical  and  guidance 
services  to  twelve  hundred  and  seventy-two  (1272)  pupils  and  their 
parents  during  the  project  period  of  April  through  June  1966.  Supple¬ 
mental  to  the  clinical  and  guidance  services  was  a  teacher  training 
program  jointly  administered  by  guidance  and  clinical  personnel  which 
provided  mental  health  training  for  four  hundred  teachers  from  non¬ 
public  schools  in  disadvantaged  area. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  quality  of  leadership  of  the  project 
directors  and  to  the  capacities  and  competencies  of  the  staffs  of  the 
Bureau  of  Child  Guidance  and  the  Bureau  of  Educational  and  Vocational 
Guidance  of  the  B^ard  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York,  that  this 
project  was  established  so  quickly  and  implemented  so  effectively 
within  the  innovative  structure  of  a  public — non-public  school  situa¬ 
tion  under  new,  untried  circumstances.  The  ingenuity,  creativity  and 
commitment  manifested  by  public  and  non-public  school  staffs  working 
cooperatively  toward  the  common  goal  of  giving  aid  to  disadvantaged 
pupils  attests  to  their  realization  of  the  great  need  of  disadvantaged 
children  for  these  services. 

On  the  basis  of  findings  on  the  operation  and  results  of  this 
program,  the  evaluation  committee,  unanimously  and  earnestly,  recom- 
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mends  that  this  project  be  continued.  The  committee,  following  its 
evaluation  design,  observed  the  operation  of  selected  centers;  inter¬ 
viewed  certain  non-public  school  principals  to  ascertain  their  expec¬ 
tations  of  the  project;  held  interviews  with  selected  center  staff 
members,  non-public  school  staffs,  and  supervisors;  distributed 
questionnaires  to  all  project  participants;  and  received  supplemental 
data  concerning  the  implementation  of  the  project  from  the  offices  of 
the  directors  and  coordinators  of  the  project. 

The  data  gathered  by  these  various  methods  have  been  factually 
set  forth  in  the  preceding  sections  of  this  report.  On  the  basis  of 
the  data  that  were  obtained  and  subsequently  evaluated  by  the  committee, 
the  following  recommendations  are  made.  The  evidence  supporting 
each  of  the  recommendations  can  be  found  in  one  or  more  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  sections. 


Recommendations : 


1.  The  continuation  and  extension  of  the  project  is  strongly 
urged.  It  is  apparent  from  the  number  of  referrals  received 
by  the  centers  and  by  the  sustained  participation  in  the 
center  offerings  by  parents  of  disadvantaged  children  and  by 
non-public  school  staffs  that  there  is  great  need  for  clinical 
and  guidances  services  to  disadvantaged  children  attending 
non-public  schools.  In  large  measure  the  centers  and  the 
teacher  training  program  have  made  significant  progress  toward 
meeting  this  need. 

2.  The  goals  and  objectives  of  the  project  as  a  whole  need  to  be 
moro  clearly  communicated  to  center  staffs  and  non-public  school 
personnel.  Ambiguity  as  to  the  theoretical  basis  for  the 
functioning  of  the  centers  sometimes  impaired  optimal  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  program. 

3.  The  orientation  phase  of  the  project  should  be  so  organized 
and  implemented  that  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  aims  and 
objectives  of  center  operation  is  fostered  among  center  staffs 
and  non-public  school  staffs  which  will  result  in  improved 
articulations  between  centers  and  non-public  school  staffs. 
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[j-.  Deep  consideration  should  be  given  to  orienting  center  staff 
members  to  the  cultural  and  religious  bsskgrounds  of  the  non¬ 
public  school  populations.  The  least  effective  centers  tended 
to  be  those  whose  staff  members  had  little  prior  knovjledge  of 
the  religious  and  cultural  heritage  of  the  children  served,  and 
knew  little  of  the  local  community  in  which  the  school  x^as 
located.  The  services  of  sociologists  as  consultants  to  the 
project  for  the  purpose  of  orientation  might  prove  effective. 

5.  A  clear  cut  policy  concerning  the  range,  depth  and  e::tent  of 
diagnosis  and  treatment  given  to  children  and  parents  should 
be  established  for  the  benefit  of  center  staffs.  Ms.ny  staff 
members  indicated  uncertainty  about  the  type  of  clinical  or 
guidance  service  to  be  offered, 

6.  Location  of  clinical  and  guidance  centers  should  be  given 
serious  consideration  in  order  that  the  most  effective  services 
possible  may  be  rendered  to  the  disadvantaged  pupil  under 
circumstances  and  in  a  physical  setting  conducive  to  les.rning 
and  change.  To  parallel  the  services  given  to  public  school 
children  the  non-public  school  pupil  would  have  suen  service 
offered  during  the  school  day  in  the  school  he  attends.  If, 
because  of  policy,  such  a  situation  is  not  possible,  then 
centers  should  be  designated  that  t.ake  lrl:o  cor s ide rr.. cion  tho 
acceep tabili ty  of  center  location  to  the  specific  non-p'hlic 
school,  desirability  of  physical  plant  as  a  guidance  centei’, 
security  of  the  building,  safety  of  the  neighborhood  during 
evening  hours,  accessibility  to  public  transportation,  and  the 
active  cooperation  of  the  host  school  principal. 

Many  schools  did  not  have  facilities  conducive  to  the  effective 
operation  of  a  clinical  and  guidance  center.  Many  centers 
were  in  neighborhoods  through  which  people  feared  to  walk 
during  evening  hours.  Many  centers  were  not  easily  accessible 
to  public  transportation  and  many  had  inadequate  space. 

7.  Some  flexibility  in  hours  of  operation  of  the  centers,  parti¬ 
cularly  during  winter  months,  must  be  allowed.  The  hours  of 
operation  evoked  the  greatest  number  of  comments  among  the 
participants  in  the  project.  A  gain  in  parent  participation 
because  of  evening  hours  was  outweighed  by  the  inconvenience 
to  children,  to  non-public  school  staffs,  and  to  many  center 
personnel.  Many  facets  of  clinical  and  guidance  sl ovice  de¬ 
pend  upon  communication  witii  sending  schools  and  other  agencies 
during  their  hours  of  operation.  The  lateness  of  the  center 
program  msde  such  communica 1 on  Pxt'^om‘=‘'v^  d' t  on'^  in 
some  instances  Impossible. 

8.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  improve  communication  rnd  oro- 
fessional  interaction  between  center  staff  and  non-pviblic 
school  staffs.  Provisions  should  be  made  for  intervisitation 
between  staffs,  and  case  conferences  and  group  meetings  involv¬ 
ing  members  of  both  groups  should  be  encouraged.  Both  center 
and  non-public  school  staff  members  indicated  a  great  need  to 
communicate  with  each  other  about  children  referred  to  the 
center , 
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9.  With  centers  located  in  public  schools  at  least  one  center 
staff  member  should  be  assigned  to  tho  non-public  school 
serviced  and  alloted  time  during  the  non-public  school  day  for 
maintaining  liaison  with  the  school,  conferring  with  teachers, 
contacting  community  agencies  and  intervievjing  parents  who 
could  visit  the  school  during  the  day, 

10,  The  staffing  of  center  teams  should  be  accomplished  vjith  due 
consideration  to  the  clinical  and  guidance  needs  of  the  send¬ 
ing  schools  and  the  linguistic  and  cultural  backgrounds  of  the 
sending  school  population*  Parents  of  many  disadvantaged 
children  are  unable  to  speak  English,  and  the  ability  of  the 
professional  staff  to  speak  the  parent's  native  language  and 
to  understand  his  culture  becomes  crucial  in  his  work  vjith 
child  and  parent.  For  this  reason,  v/hen  possible,  every 
attempt  should  be  made  to  recruit  multi-lingual  personnel  for 
centers  in  areas  where  English  is  not  a  first  language. 

11.  Efforts  to  recruit  clinical  personnel  shoudl  be  intensified. 
Shortages  of  social  vjorkers,  psychologists  and  psychiatrists 
were  noted  at  both  the  staff  and  supervisory  levelo  The  short¬ 
age  seriously  limited  the  scope  of  the  clinical  aspects  of  the 
project.  Such  means  as  improved  publicity  concerning  available 
positions,  increase  in  stipend  to  moot  competing  rates,  and 
opening  positions  to  qualified  personnel  not  working  in  New  York 
City  schools  but  certified  by  the  State  of  Mew  York  should  be 
considered  in  order  to  increase  the  clinical  staff. 

12,  A  policy  should  be  established  for  the  development  of  referral 
procedures  and  an  adequate  record-keeping  system.  Center  staffs 
should  be  apprized  of  data  to  be  retained  in  permanent  records 
and  required  for  reports,  and  should  be  aided  in  developing 
ways  of  informing  the  sending  schools  of  case  progress  and  of 
the  disposition  of  all  referrals.  Some  provision  for  clerical 
help  for  non-public  schools  for  this  vital  aspect  of  guidance 

is  strongly  recommended. 

13.  Some  provision  should  be  made  to  investigate  more  creative 
approaches  to  supervision  of  staff  personnel.  Explorations  of 
such  Innovations  as  an  interdisc iplinary- team  approach  at  the 
district  or  borough  level  should  be  initiated.  Some  centers 
indicated  that  in  the  present  method  of  supervision  lines  of 
authority  were  vague  and  over-lapping.  The  nature  of  the  pro¬ 
ject,  calling  for  a  pupil-personnel  team  approach,  calls  for 
unified  supervision  as  well  as  consultants  for  the  respective 
disciplines . 

111-.  Services  provided  through  this  project  should  be  given  greater 
publicity  in  local  communities.  Non-public  school  principals 
noted  the  lack  of  publicity  given  this  project  except  through 
their  own  resources.  Media  such  as  television  and  radio  should 
be  used  to  disseminate  information  concerning  services  available 
to  children  in  non-public  schools. 
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15.  Equipment  and  supplies  should  be  requisitioned  in  relation  to 
the  operational  needs  of  the  particular  center  for  which  they 
are  intended.  It  was  found  that  certain  centers  had  need  for 
unique  or  specialized  supplies  which  could  not  be  made  avail¬ 
able  under  the  present  system  of  allocating  the  same  supplies 
to  each  center. 

16.  The  teacher  training  program  which  contriubted  so  effectively 
to  the  project  in  developing  mental  health  concepts  for  class¬ 
room  use  of  non-public  school  teachers  is  in  need  of  earlier 
and  more  extensive  publicity  among  non-public  school  staffs. 
Several  non-public  school  staffs  were  unable  to  participate 

in  the  teacher  training  program  because  they  already  were  in¬ 
volved  in  other  projects. 

17.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  dividing  the  teacher  training 
program  into  basic  and  advanced  levels  as  v;ell  as  in  providing 
separate  courses  for  early  childhood,  intermediate,  and  high 
school  levels.  Because  participants  in  the  teacher  training 
program  came  with  widely  differing  backgrounds  and  represented 
all  levels  of  teaching,  a  more  diversified  curricu_um  would 
meet  their  needs  better. 

18.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  reduction  of  class  size 
and  location  of  classrooms  for  the  teacher  training  program. 
Accessibility  to  public  transportation  and  good  physical  condi¬ 
tions  should  be  considered  in  class  location.  More  partici¬ 
pants  attended  the  program  than  had  been  expected  and  classes 
were  large.  It  is  recommended  that  for  classes  of  this  type 
not  more  than  thirty  students  should  be  registered  for  any  one 
class.  A  number  of  teachers  indicated  that  they  were  unable 

to  attend  the  sessions  because  they  had  to  travel  considerable 
distances  and  in  some  instances  had  to  travel  through  bad 
neighborhoods . 

19.  Students  in  the  teacher  training  programs  indicated  their 
desire  and  need  for  fuller  course  outlines,  more  extensive 
bibliographies  and  more  source  material.  Many  students  ex¬ 
pressed  a  need  for  detailed  outlines  of  course  content  to 
be  covorod. 


The  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York  is  ^o  be  com¬ 
mended  for  its  willingness  to  engage  in  this  imaginative  project. 

The  project  has  contributed  meaningfully  to  une  mental  health  of  non¬ 
public  school  children  living  in  disadvantaged  areas. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Nevj  York  should  be 
justly  proud  that,  through  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Child  Guidance 
and  the  Bureau  of  Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance,  it  has  been 
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able  to  discharge  its  responsibility  under  Project  VI,  Title  I,  for 
providing  clinical  and  guidance  services  to  disadvantaged,  non-public 
school  pupils. 

The  project  had  much  to  praise  and  commend.  The  speed  with 
which  the  project  was  established;  the  sound  base  of  its  organize tiona 
structure;  the  effective  interpersonal  relationships  that  made  mean¬ 
ingful  implementation  a  reality;  and  the  quality  of  the  services 
rendered  all  attest  to  unusual  competence  and  professionalism. 

That  problems  and  difficulties  were  encountered  was  inevitable 
in  a  program  of  this  complexity  and  magnitude.  However,  the  dispatch 
with  which  those  difficulties  which  lent  themselves  to  resolution 
were  handled  and  the  prompt  recognition  of  those  which  could  not  be 
completely  resolved  were  testimony  to  the  dedication  and  skill  of 
public  and  non-public  school  personnel  in  working  cooperatively  to 
aid  disadvantaged  children. 

Particular  mention  should  be  made  of  the  leadership  of 
Mrs.  Marion  Fullen  of  the  Bureau  of  Educational  and  Vocational  Guidanc 
and  Dr.  Richard  Johnson  of  the  Bureau  of  Child  Guidance,  co-directors 
of  the  project;  of  Mrs.  Daisy  Shaw  and  Dr.  Simon  Silverman,  directors 
of  their  respective  bureaus;  and  of  Miss  Frances  E.  Nederburg  and 
Dr.  Gertrude  Bandel,  supervisors  of  the  Teacher  Training  Program. 
Acknowledgement  should  be  made  also  to  the  supporting  sta^f  in 
carrying  out  their  assignments  cooperatively  and  effectively. 
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PROJECT  PROPOSAL  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE  CITY  OF  WM  YORK 
Project  Description 


1.  Title ;  Out-of -School  Guidance  Centers  for  Disadvantaged  Pupils  in  Non-Public 
Schools 

This  program  will  offer  professional  guidance  services  for  non-public 
school  children.  These  services  are  designed  to  provide  for  these  children 
many  of  the  kinds  of  services  being  offered  to  disadvantaged  children  in 
the  public  schools . 

2e  Project  Area 

Selected  schools  included  in  this  project  are  in  attendance  .reas  having 
high  concentrations  of  low  income  families.  Each  school  enrolls  many  dis¬ 
advantaged  children  who  require  special  educational  services.  See  List  2, 
Appendix  B,  for  schools  included  in  the  project. 

3.  Number  of  Disadvantaged  Children 

Approximately  disadvantaged  children  will  participate  in  this  project, 

I4-.  Nature  of  the  Project 

Increased  guidance  services  are  necessary  for  the  children  in  non-public 
schools.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  the  disadvantaged  child. 

The  disadvantaged  child  is  often  lacking  in  educational  motivation;  he  often 
has  problems  of  personal  adjustment  to  society;  he  often  has  feelings  of  lov: 
self  worth.  The  child's  problems  are  difficult  to  resolve  by  a  teacher  who 
has  a  large  class.  She  normally  would  not  have  sufficient  tine  to  spend 
xfith  individual  pupils.  A  trained  staff  of  guidance  personnel  will  improve 
guidance  services  for  these  pupils. 

It  is  proposed  that  guidance  services  be  provided  to  the  non-public 
schools  through  three  types  of  activity: 

a.  Teacher-training  courses  will  be  provided  in  four  centrally  located 
buildings  by  personnel  of  the  Bureau  of  Educational  and  Vocational 
Guioance  and  the  Bureau  of  Child  Guidance  for  staff  members  jf  the 
non-public  schools  in  five  additional  Brooklyn  centers  as  lequested 
by  the  non-public  schools. 

b.  Guidance  centers  for  the  non-public  schools  will  be  set  up  in  needed  areas. 
These  centers  will  provide  diagnosis  and  treatment  for  individual  pupils. 

The  centers  will  provide  assistance  both  in  educational  and  emotional 
problems  and  will  be  appropriately  staffed  to  handle  these  matters.  One 

of  the  functions  of  the  center  vxill  be  to  work  with  parents^,  to  enlist 
their  cooperation  in  promoting  pupil  adjustment. 

c.  Orientation  will  provide  both  for  the  staff  of  the  non-public  schools  and 
for  the  professional  personnel  involved  in  the  centers^  designed  to  acquaint 
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them  with  the  philosophy  of  the  programs  and  the  needs  of  the  population 
to  be  served.  The  orientation  sessions  were  designed  to  be  conducted 
jointly  by  personnel  of  the  non-public  schools  and  of  the  txTO  Board  of 
Education  bureaus  which  are  involved  in  this  program. 

' "i-  ilZ -12 

a.  Teacher  training  phase  of  the  program  will  be  designed  to  stress  the 
importance  of  the  teacher's  role  in  guidance  and  the  techniques  of  a 
good  mental  hygiene  approach  for  the  classroom.  In  this  regard,  some 

of  the  major  objectives  are: 

1)  Helping  the  teacher  to  recognize  the  potential  of  her  pupils 

2)  Helping  the  teacher  to  identify  pupils  with  special  needs 
(intellectual,  physical,  social  or  emotional) 

3)  Helping  the  teacher  to  establish  a  wholesome  classroom  climate 

b.  The  establishment  of  clinical  and  guidance  centers  will  be  directed  at 
serving  the  needs  of  children  who  have  been  identified  as  requiring  the 
use  of  a  professional  staff  of  guidance  personnel,  either  because  of 
educational,  social  or  emotional  problems  of  adjustment. 

Some  of  the  major  objectives  of  the  centers  are: 

1)  To  interview,  test  and  screen  children  for 

(a)  referral  to  outside  agencies 

(b)  placement  in  specialized  program 

(c)  placement  within  school  setting 

2)  To  make  recommendations  to  administrators,  supervisors  and  teachers 
concerning  individual  children's  placement 

3)  General  diagnosis  of  suspected  maladjusted  personalities 
k)  Screening  for  special  classes 

5)  To  provide  ongoing  services  to  children  such  as 

(a)  follow-up  of  referrals 

(b)  provision  of  supportive  assistance 

6)  Working  with  parents  to 

(a)  inform  them  of  available  community  resources 

(b)  acquaint  them  x^ith  processes  of  physical  and  emotional  development 

(c)  enable  parents  to  be  more  effective  in  their  dealings  x^ith  children 

c.  Orientation  sessions  are  needed  to  acquaint  the  guidance  personnel 
who  will  be  x-jorking  in  the  centers  xijith  the  educational  philosophy, 
practices,  and  needs  of  the  non -public  schools,  to  orient  the 
staff  of  the  non-public  schools  regarding  the  services  that  X'jill  be 
available,  and  to  develop  effective  means  of  coinmunicat:  "^n,  referral, 
and  follow-up. 

6.  Procedure 

a.  The  Program.  Teacher  training  sessions  will  be  conducted  at  centers  in 
Hanhattan,  Brooklyn,  Bronx  and  Queens  in  accordance  with  local  requests 
for  them.  There  will  be  txTO  three  hour  evening  sessions  per  xireek. 
Instructors  from  the  Bureau  of  Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance  and 
the  Bureau  of  Child  Guidance  will  lead  the  sessions  at  each  center  on 
alternating  days  of  the  week. 

Tx-;o  supervisors  x-jill  orient  the  instructors  and  coordinate  this 
program,  one  each  from  the  two  bureaus.  Tx-ro  supervisory  sessions  per 
x^eek  x-jill  be  provided. 


r 

After-school  guidance  centers  x^jill  be  set  up  in  areas  where  they  are 
most  needed.  These  will  be  areas  of  greatest  concentration  of  disadvan¬ 
taged  non-public  school  children.  Services  will  bo  provided  for  elemen- 
r  tary  school  children,  although  some  secondary  non-public  pupils  may  be 

included.  The  centers,  housed  in  existing  public  schools,  vxill  have  the 
services  of  a  basic  guidance  team  consisting  of  1  center  coordinator, 

2  guidance  counselors,  1  social  worker,  1  school  psychologist  and  1  part- 
time  psychiatrist  for  every  600  pupils  or  major  part  thereof.  Smaller 
or  larger  units  x^^ill  be  staffed  on  a  proportional  basis.  Each  team  wrill 
servo  from  1  to  3  sessions  weekly,  depending  on  the  number  of  pupils  to 
be  served.  The  center  coordinator  will  be  selected  jointly  by  the 
project  directors  from  the  two  bureaus  and  may  be  either  a  counselor, 
a  psychologist,  or  a  social  worker.  Each  center  will  require  the  serviees 
of  a  stenographer.  Eight  field  supervisors  of  guidance  counselors,  12 
supervisors  of  psychologists,  and  12  supervisors  of  social  workers  x-iill 
be  assigned  to  the  program,  and  will  be  responsible  directly  to  the 
program  directors.  Each  center  will  operate  for  a  period  of  3  hours 
during  the  evening  for  a  maximum  of  three  evenings  per  week. 

Fifty  sessions  of  supervisory  time  (3  hours  each)  xxill  be  pro''''ided 
for  screening,  recruiting  and  organizing  the  guidance  centers.  In  addition, 
fifteen  sessions  (3  hours  each)  for  secretarial  time  will  be  provided. 

A  full-time  supervisor  will  be  assigned  from  each  of  the  two  bureaus 
to  coordinate  -the  entire  program;  a  stenographer  xirill  be  provided  for  each. 

Orientation  sessions  of  two  types  will  be  provided.  One  session  of 
three  hours  will  be  arranged  for  the  non-public  school  personnel,  and  one 
session  of  three  hours  for  the  Bureau  of  Child  Guidance  and  the  Bureau 
of  Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance  staff  members  who  will  be  assigned 
to  the  guidance  centers.  Provision  will  be  made  for  orientation  sessions 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  centers,  additional  orientation  sessions  may 
be  provided  as  necessary. 

b.  Records  and  Reports :  Each  member  of  the  professional  guidance  team  will 
maintain  a  daily  log  of  his  activities  which  will  serve  as  a  summary  of 
the  activities  carried  on  at  the  center.  In  addition,  records  of  question- 
aires  and  interviex^xs  x-xith  pupils,  teachers,  administrators,  supervisors, 
parents  and  others  x-xill  be  maintained. 

c.  Facilities :  Public  school  plants  will  be  utilized. 

d.  Evaluation :  The  procedures  set  forth  beloxix  are  intended  for  an  evaluation 
to  be  carried  out  during  the  full  duration  of  the  project.  However,  for 
the  school  year  1965-1966,  an  interim  evaluation  x-xill  be  undertaken. 

The  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  the  Board  of  Education  believe  that 
this  program  should  be  evaluated  by  an  established  educational  research 
agency  in  order  to  insure  maximum  objectivity.  Final  plans  for  the 
evaluation  xxill  be  submitted  to  the  appropriate  state  and  federal 
authorities . 

As  a  guide  for  the  evaluation  of  this  program  the  follox-xing  sx'iggestions 
were  offered:  "To  what  extent  x-xhere  the  centers  utilized  and  to  what 
extent  did  they  provide  tangible  results?"  This  type  of  data  xxill  be 
obtained  through  an  examination  of  the  daily  log  of  the  professional 
personnel  of  the  centers  and  through  interviews  and  questionnaires  xxith 
non-public  school  personnel,  parents  and  pupils. 
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An  outside  evaluation  team  vjill  obserA/B  the  functioning  of  the  program 
with  a  view  toward  providing  a  judgment  of  its  effectiveness.  The 
evaluation  team  members  will  be  experienced  in  guidance  procedures  and 
will  prepare  a  list  of  criteria  against  vrhich  to  measure  the  success  of 
the  program. 

Dissemination  of  Information:  The  information  obtained  in  this  project  will 
be  communicated  to  other  school  systems  on  a  national  basis.  To  this 
end  the  following  media  will  be  utilized;  articles  in  professional 
journals,  reports  to  the  established  Research  Exchange  of  large  city 
research  bureaus,  presentation  at  local  and  national  professional 
conferences  and  conventions,  and  reports  to  pertinent  state  and  federal 
agencies . 

Integration 

The  non-public  schools  included  in  the  program  are  in  impacted 
poverty  neighborhoods  and  contain  pupils  of  different  ethnic  groups. 

The  alleviation  of  social,  educational  and  emotional  difficulties  x-xill 
help  counteract  the  effects  of  segregation. 

Coordiri'-'ticn  with  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 

Nev;  York  City  Schools  have  cooperated  with  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  in  such  programs  as  Operation  Head  Start,  summer  recreation 
programs  and  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  Such  cooperation  will  continue 
during  the  development  of  this  project. 

Coordination  with  Other  School  Districts;  Materials  developed  will  be  made 
available  to  other  school  districts. 

Other  Commitments:  None 


Budget 
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List  1 

Clinical  and  Guidance  Centers  with  Non-Public  Schools  Served 


Manhattan 


Center 

Address 

Coordinator 

Non-Public  School 

P.S. 

Ui 

116  W.  11  Street 

Evelyn  Schroeder 

St.  Luke's  Episcopal 

P.S. 

90 

228  ¥.  llj.8  Street 

James  Konno 

Resurrection 

P.S. 

113 

2k0  W.  113  Street 

Dr.  Floyd  Holley 

St.  Thomas  the  Apostle 

P.S. 

168 

316  E.  105  Street 

Peter  Kollisch 

St.  Cecilia 

P.S. 

191 

210  W.  61  Street 

Joseph  Patalano 

St.  Paal  the  Apostle 

Bronx 

P.S. 

20 

1086  Fox  Street 

Alic  Healy 

St.  John  Chrysostom 

P.S. 

37 

I1.25  E.  Iii5  Street 

Stanley  Weiss 

St.  Pius 

P.S. 

39 

LongTJOod  Avenue 

Juliam  Elsberg 

St.  Athanasius 

P.S. 

II46 

968  Cauldwell  Avenue 

Charlotte  Schiff 

St.  Augustine 

Brookl:/n 

P.S. 

0 

J 

50  Jefferson  Avenue 

Edward  Vollins 

(1) 

Nativity  of  Our 

P.S. 

8 

37  Hicks  Street 

(2) 

Catherine  Mitchell 

Blessed  Lord 

St.  Peter  Claver 

St.  Charles  Borromeo 

P.S. 

9 

80  Underhill  Avenue 

Jane  Jenkins 

St.  Joseph 

P.S. 

16 

157  Wilson  Street 

Robert  Schwimmer 

Epiphany  Catholic 

P.S. 

17 

208  N.  5  Street 

Jerome  Spitzer 

Annunciation 

P.S. 

18 

101  Maujer  Street 

Shelley  Toback 

Immaculate  Conception 

P.S. 

20 

225  Adelphi  Street 

Raymond  Buford 

Queen  of  All  Saints 

P.S. 

28 

1001  Herkimer  Street 

Stanley  Lavnick 

St.  Benedict 

P.S. 

29 

1|25  Henry  Street 

Gertrude  Bagen 

(1) 

St.  Peter 

P.S. 

30 

165  Conover  Street 

Evelyn  Lesser 

(2) 

St.  Paul 

Visita'^ion  of  B.V.M. 

P.S. 

32 

317  Hoyt  Street 

Elsie  Digons 

(1) 

Our  Lady  of  Peace 

P.S. 

37 

75  S.  Street 

Jacob  Rosenberg 

(2) 

St.  Agnes 

St.  Peter  and  Paul 

P.S. 

hh 

I).32  Monroe  Street 

Sid  Rosen 

Our  Lady  of  Victory 

P.S. 

Evergreen  Avenue 

Amelia  Schiller 

Fourteen  Holy  Martjnrs 

P.S. 

U6 

100  Clermont  Avenue 

Aurelia  Ferraino 

Sacred  Heart 

P.S. 

58 

330  Smith  Street 

Shepard  Hack 

(1) 

Sacred  Hearts  of 

P.S. 

59 

211  Throop  Street 

Bernard  Sheman 

(2) 

Jesus  and  Mary 

St.  Mary  Star  of  the  Sea 
St.  John  the  Baptist 
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PiPTiter 

Address 

Coordinator 

Non-Public  School 

P.S.  73 

2kl  McDougal  Street 

Esther  Seides 

Our  Lady  of  Lourdes 

P.S.  91 

E.  N.  Y.  &  Albany  Aves. 

Helen  Ladue 

St.  Francis  Assisi 

P.S.  122 

68  Harrison  Street 

A1  Rappaport 

Transfiguration 

P.S.  132 

320  Manhattan  Avenue 

Maria  Pet grave  (1) 

(2) 

St.  Cecilia 

St.  Nicholas 

P.S.  138 

801  Park  Place 

Helen  Griffith  (1) 

(2) 

Epiphany  Lutheran 

St.  Gregory 

P.S.  157 

800  Kent  Place 

Morris  Spevack 

St.  Patrick 

P.S.  167 

1025  Eastern  Parkway 

Minnie  Lewin 

St.  Matthew 

P.S.  168 

96  Thorp  Avenue 

Frank  Ctt 

All  Saints 

J.Ho  178 

2163  Dean  Street 

Arthur  Matisse 

Cur  Lady  of  Loretto 

P.S.  250 

Montrose  Street 

Lee  Sussman 

Most  Holy  Trinity 

P.S.  261 

31It  Pacific  Street 

Robert  Lauer 

Argyrios  Fantus 

P.S.  262 

^00  Macon  Street 

Joseph  Paladino 

Holy  Rosary 

P.S.  27I4 

800  Bushwick  Avenue 

Veronica  Mitchell 

St.  Mark's  Lutheran 

P.S.  282 

180  Sixth  Avenue 

Kathleen  McHugh 

St.  Augustine 

P.S.  287 

50  Navy  Street 

Phyllis  Me ins te in 

St.  James 

P.S.  30U 

280  Hart  Street 

Leotta  Jones 

St.  Am''' rose 

P.S.  309 

79U  Monroe  Street 

William  Harley 

Cur  Lady  of  Good 
Counsel 

P.S.  316 

Classon  Ave . &  Dean  St . 

Carol  Wilbur 

St.  Theresa  of  Avila 

Queers 


P.S.  11; 

107  Otis  Ave.,  Corona 

Lou  Mandel 

St.  Leo 

P.S.  36 

187  Foch  Blvd.,  St.  Albans  Wolff 

St.  Catherine  of  Sienna 

P.S.  U8 

l55  108  Ave.j  Jamaica 

Victor  Dolan 

St.  Monica 

P.S.  5o 

ll;3  101  Ave.,  Jamaica 

Herbie  Hill 

St.  Pius  V 

P.S.  76 

36  Tenth  St.,  L.I.C. 

Lillian  Kaplan 

St,  Rita 

P.S.  Ill 

37  13  St.,  L.I.C. 

Rose  Gilso 

St.  Mary 

P.S.  112 

25  37  St.,  L.I.C. 

Mary  Carey 

St.  Patrick 

P.S.  123 

Iii5  lliS  St.,  Jamaica 

Charles  Moosman 

St.  Clement  Pope 

P.S.  127 

98  St .  &  25  Ave. , 

E.  Elmhurst 

Bernard  Cook 

St.  Gabriel 

P.S.  1U3 

3h  113  St . ,  Corona 

Adele  Messenger 

Our  Lady  of  Sorrows 

Staten  Island 

P.S.  10 

Ht.  Loretto 

Anne  Lesica 

St.  Elizabeth 

P.S.  25 

Mt.  Loretto 

Murray  Brenner 

St.  Al’  oysius 
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List  2 

Participating  Non-Public  Schools 


Non-Public  School 

Address 

Principal  P.S, 

Manhattan 

Resurrection 

282  W.  19  St. 

Sr.  Mary  Martina 

St.  Cecelia 

220  E.  106  St. 

Sr.  Mary  Frederick 

St.  Lukes  (Episcopal) 

U87  Hudson  St. 

Mrs.  Tayler 

St.  Paul  the  Apostle  . 

12U  w.  60  St. 

Dr.  Rose  Wallace 

St.  Thomas  the  Apostle 

199  St.  Nicholas 

Sr.  Mary  Ruth 

Bronx 

St.  Athanasius 

830  Southern  Blvd. 

Sr.  Rose 

St.  Augustine 

1176  Franklin  Ave. 

Sr.  Genevieve  Miriam 

St.  John  Chrysostom 

llkh  Hoe  Ave. 

Sr.  Rita  Rose 

St.  Pius 

UI3  E.  Ihh  St. 

Sr.  Maria  Martin 

Brooklyn 

All  Saints 

98  Whipple  St. 

S.M.  Gertrude  Magdalen 

Annunciation 

6I4  Havemayer  St. 

Sr.  Diana  Marie 

Argyrios  Fantus 

199  State  St. 

Mrs.  Athena  Parassus 

Epiphany  (Catholic) 

89  South  10  St. 

Sr.  Maria  Carita 

Epiphany  (Lutheran) 

721  Lincoln  Place 

Rev.  Wm  Scheimann 

Fourteen  Holy  Martyrs 

600  Central  Ave . 

Sr.  Mary  Maureen 

Holy  Rosary 

180  Bainbridge  St. 

Sr.  Mary  Consuelo 

Immaculate  Conception 

187  Leonard  St. 

Sr.  Jeanne  Ellen 

Most  Holy  Trinity 

190  Montrose  Ave, 

Sr.  Irene  Clair 

Nativity  of  Cur  Blessed 

Lord  28  Madison  St. 

Sr.  Mary  Canisius 

Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel 

800  Madison  Ave. 

Sr.  Stella  Maria 

Our  Lady  of  Loretto 

2369  Pacific  St. 

Sr.  Mary  Clara 

Our  Lady  of  Lourdes 

11  Aberdeen  St. 

Bro.  Cyprian  Z or skis 

Our  Lady  of  Peace 

912  Carroll  St. 

Sr.  Mary  Bernice 

Cur  Lady  of  Victory 

272  Macon  St. 

Sr.  Grace  Arthur 

Queen  of  All  Saints 

Lafayette  &  Vanderbilt 

Sr.  Dorothy  Inerese 

Sacred  Heart 

39  Adelphi  St. 

Sr.  Mary  Emund 

Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus 

and  Mary 

901  Hicks  Ave. 

Mother  Bartholomew 

St.  Agnes 

[j.21  DeGraw  Ave. 

Sr.  Helen  Bernard 

St.  Ambrose 

760  DeKalb  Ave. 

Sr.  Charles  Anna 

St.  Charles  Borromeo 

23  Sydney  Place 

Sr.  Mary  Loretto 

St.  Bennedict 

933  Herkimer  St. 

Sr.  Mary  Matthew 

St.  Cecelia 

1  Monitor  St. 

Bro.  Aloysius  Michael 

St.  Francis  Assisi 

UOO  Lincoln  Road 

Sr.  Helen  Virginia 

St.  Gregory 

991  St.  John's  PI. 

Sr.  Mary  Mechtilde 

Center 


90 

168 

U1 

191 

113 

39 

1U6 

20 

37 


168 
IT 
261 
:  o 

133 

262 

18 

290 

3 

309 

178 

73 

32 

hh 

20 

U6 

98 

32 

30U 

8 

26 

132 

91 

138 
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Brooklyn  (continued) 


St.  James 

2U6  Jay  St. 

Sr.  Mary  Pius 

287 

St.  John  the  Baptist 

80  Lewis  Ave. 

Sr.  Maria  Daniel 

59 

St.  Joseph 

685  Dean  St. 

Sr.  Mary  James 

St.  Mark’s  (Lutheran) 

626  Bushwick  Ave. 

Ann  Marie  Zacharias 

27h 

St,  Matthew 

1351  Lincoln  Place 

Sr.  Stanislaus  Marie 

167 

St.  Mary  Star  of  the  Sea 

Court  &  Nelson  St. 

Sr.  M.  Henry  Joseph 

58 

St.  Nicholas 

287  Powers  St. 

Sr.  Miriam  Joseph 

132 

St.  Patrick 

918  Kent  Ave. 

Dr.  Austin  Gill 

157 

St.  Paul 

209  Warren  St. 

Sr.  Francis  Vincent 

29 

St,  Peter 

397  Hicks  St. 

Sr.  Marie  Frances 

29 

St.  Peter  and  Paul 

288  Berry  St. 

Sr.  Bernard  Loretto 

37 

St.  Peter  Claver 

Claver  PI.  & 
Jefferson  Ave. 

Sr.  Mary  Scholastica 

3 

St.  Theresa  of  Avila 

560  Sterling  PI. 

Bro.  Aidan 

316 

Transfiguration 

250  Hooper  St. 

Sr.  Francis  Marguerite 

122 

Visitation  of  B.V.M. 

9U  Visitation  PI. 

Sr.  Agnes  Therese 

30 

Queens 

Cur  Lady  of  Sorrows 

35  105  St. 

Sr.  Maiy  Dorothy 

1U3 

St.  Catherine  of  Sienna 

118  Riverton  St;, 

St.  Albans 

Sr.  M,  Rose  Vera 

36 

St.  Clement  Pope 

120-  llil  St., 

Jamaica 

Sr.  Mary  Eugenie 

123 

St.  Gabriel 

97  St.  &  Astoria 

Bro.  A.  Stephen 

127 

St.  Leo 

IOI4.  h9  Ave , 

Sr.  Thomasena 

lU 

St.  Mary 

10  k9  Ave.,  L.I.C, 

Mother  Pius 

111 

St.  Monica 

9i4  160  St.,  Jamaica 

Sr.  Marie  Julia 

U8 

St.  Patrick 

39  28  St.,  L.I.C. 

Sr.  Mary  Thomasina 

112 

St.  Pius  V 

105  Liverpool  St., 

J  amaica 

Sr.  Rose  Georgette 

50 

St .  Rita 

36  12  St. 

Sr.  M.  Faustina 

76 

Staten  Island 

St .  Aloysius 

Mt.  Loretto,  S.I. 

Sr.  Mary  Juanita 

10 

St.  Elizabeth 

Mt.  Loretto,  S.I, 

Sr.  Carl  Marie 

25 
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Center  lor  Urban  Education 

Evaluation  Committee _ Project  VI _ Title  I 

Out-of-School  Clinical  and  Guidance  Centers  for  Disadvantaged  Pupils 

List  3 

Supervisors  of  Psychologists,  Center  Assignments,  and  Non-Public  Schools  Served 


Supervisor 

Center 

Non-Public  School 

Location 

Baraz,  Jerome 

J.  178 

Our  Lady  of  Loretto 

Brooklyn 

P.  58 

Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary 

Brooklyn 

P.  8 

St.  Charles  Borromeo 

Brooklyn 

P.  58 

St.  Mary  Star  of  the  Sea 

Brooklyn 

P.  167 

St.  Matthew 

Brooklyn 

Johnson,  Lawrence 

P.  39 

St.  Athanasius 

Bronx 

P.  113 

St.  Thomas  the  Apostle 

Manhattan 

Lee,  Dr.  Dorothy 

P.  168 

St.  Cecilia 

Manhattan 

P.  lii 

St.  Leo 

Queens 

P.  76 

St.  Rita 

Queens 

Lerner,  Dr.  Benjamin 

P.  16 

Epiphany  Catholic 

Brooklyn 

P.  262 

Holy  Rosary 

Brooklyn 

P.  32 

Our  Lady  of  Peace 

Brooklyn 

P.  iili 

Our  Lady  of  Victory 

Brooklyn 

P.  32 

St.  Agnes 

Brooklyn 

P.  30U 

St.  Ambrose 

Brooklyn 

P.  91 

St.  Francis  of  Assisi 

Er ooklyn 

P.  122 

Transfiguration 

Brooklyn 

P.  30 

Visitation 

Brooklyn 

Monaco,  Arthur 

P.  138 

Epiphany  Lutheran 

Brooklyn 

P.  138 

St .  Gregory 

Erookl^m 

P.  91 

St.  Paul  the  Apostle 

Manhattan 

P.  90 

Resurrection 

Manhattan 

Rose,  Wallace 

P.  36 

St.  Catherine  of  Sienna 

Brookl3ni 

P.  20 

St.  Chrysostom 

Bronx 

P.  123 

St.  Clement  Pope 

Brooklyn 

P.  US 

St,  Monica 

Brooklyn 

P.  37 

St.  Pius 

Dror.x 

P.  50 

St.  Pius  V 

Brooklyn 

Susskind,  Dr.  Dorothy 

P.  132 

St.  Cecilia 

Brooklyn 

P.  hi 

St.  Luke's  Episcopal 

Manhattan 

P.  132 

St.  Nicholas 

Brooklyn 
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Center  for  Urban  Education 

Evaluation  Coirmittee _ Project  VI _ Title  I 

Out -of -School  Clinical  and  Guidance  Centers  for  Disadvantaged  Pupils 


List  U 

Supervisors  of  Social  Workers,  Center  Assignjnents,  and  Non-Public  Schools  Served 


S-’vervisor 

Center 

Non-Public  School 

Location 

Brustein^  Norman 

P.S. 

Ill 

St.  Mary 

Queens 

P.S. 

1|8 

St.  Monica 

Queens 

P.S. 

112 

St.  Patrick 

Queens 

P.S. 

76 

St.  Rita 

Queens 

Fellakj  Margaret 

P.S. 

25 

St.  Aloy  sius 

Staten 

Island 

P.S. 

10 

St.  Elizabeth 

Staten 

Island 

Rosenberg^  Beatrice 

P.S. 

lh6 

Resurrection 

Bronx 

P.S. 

39 

St.  Athanasius 

Bronx 

P.S, 

11^6 

St.  Augustine 

Bronx 

P.S. 

20 

St.  Chrysostom 

Bronx 

P.S. 

37 

St.  Pius 

Bronx 

APPENDIX  B 


Center  for  Urban  Education 

Evaluation  Committee _ Project  VI _ Title  I 

Gut-of-School  Clinical  and  Guidance  Services  for  Disadvantaged  Pupils 

List  5 

Guidance  Supervisors,  Center  Assignments,  and  Mon-Public  Schools  Served 


Supervisor 

Center 

Mon-Public  School 

Location 

Chernow^  Fred 

P.  30U 

St.  Ambrose 

Brooklyn 

P.  59 

St.  John  the  Baptist 

Brooklyn 

Freedgood,  Seymour 

P.  261 

Argyrios  Fantus 

Brooklyn 

P.  32 

Our  Lady  of  Peace 

Brooklyn 

P.  32 

St.  Agnes 

Brooklyn 

P.  282 

St.  Augustine 

Brooklyn 

Herman,  Maxine 

P.  39 

St.  Athanasius 

Bron:: 

P.  156 

St.  Augustine 

Bronx 

P,  20 

St.  Chrysostom 

Bronx 

JanoxiT,  Ira 

P.  112 

St.  Patrick 

Queens 

P.  Ill 

St,  Mary 

Queens 

P.  76 

St.  Rita 

Queens 

Kaplan,  Donald 

P.  262 

Holy  Rosary 

Brooklyn 

P.  309 

Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel 

Brooklyn 

P.  hh 

Our  Lady  of  Victory 

Brooklyn 

Leitner,  Ben 

P.  36 

St.  Catherine  of  Sienna 

Queens 

P.  123 

St.  Clement  Pope 

Queens 

P.  58 

St.  Monica 

Queens 

p.  5o 

St.  Pius  V 

Queens 

Mare SCO,  Rae 

P.  90 

Resurrection 

Manliattan 

P.  37 

St.  Pius 

Bronx 

P.  113 

St.  Thomas  the  Apostle 

Manhattan 

Mercurio,  Carmela 

P.  58 

Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary 

Brooklyn 

P.  58 

St.  Mary  Star  of  the  Sea 

Brookl;^Ti 

P.  29 

St .  Paul 

Brookl;^!! 

P.  29 

St.  Peter 

Brooiclyn 

P.  30 

Visitation 

Brooklyn 

Michaels,  Cecilia 

P.  153 

Our  Lady  of  Sorrows 

Qusens 

P.  127 

St.  Gabriel 

Queens 

P.  15 

St.  Leo 

Queens 

List  continued 


Supervisor 

Center 

Non-Public  School 

Location 

Schaffner,  Dorothy 

P.  138 

Epiphany  Lutheran 

Brooklyn 

P.  138 

St.  Gregory 

Brooklyn 

P. 

9 

St.  Joseph 

Brooklyn 

P.  167 

St .  Matthew 

Brooklyn 

Scheldon,  Ethel 

P.  h6 

Sacred  Heart 

Brooklyn 

P.  8 

Sti  Charles  Borromeo 

Brooklyn 

P.  287 

St.  Jam.es 

Brooklyn 

Schwartz,  A1 

P. 

91 

St.  Francis  of  Assisi 

Brooklyn 

P. 

3 

St.  Peter  Claver 

Brooklyn 

P.  316 

St.  Theresa  of  Avila 

Brooklyn 

Smith,  Marlin 

P. 

Fourteen  Holy  Martyrs 

Brooklyn 

P.  178 

Our  Lady  of  Loretto 

Brooklyn 

P.  73 

Our  Lady  of  Lourdes 

Brooklyn 

P.  27U 

St .  Mark ' s  Luthe  ran 

Broo’  lyn 

Seidman,  Stanley 

P.  168 

All  Saints 

Brooklyn 

P. 

20 

Queen  of  All  Saints 

Brooklyn 

P.  157 

St.  Patrick 

Brooklyn 

Stern,  Sylvia 

P. 

17 

Annunciation 

Brooklyn 

P.  16 

Epiphany  Catholic 

Brooklyn 

P.  37 

Saints  Peter  and  Paul 

Brooklyn 

Unger,  Myron 

P.  25 

St.  Aloysius 

Staten  Island 

P.  28 

St.  Benedict 

Brooklyn 

P. 

10 

St.  Elizabeth 

Staten  Island 

Zerdman,  Julius 

P.  168 

St.  Cecilia 

Manhattan 

P.  ill 

St.  Luke's  Episcopal 

Manhattan 

P.  191 

St.  Paul  the  Apostle 

Manhattan 

Zimmerman,  Marvin 

P.  18 

Immaculate  Conception 

Brooklyn 

P.  2$0 

Most  Holy  Trinity 

Brooklyn 

P.  132 

St.  Cecilia 

Brooklyn 

P.  132 

St.  Nicholas 

Brooklyn 

P.  122 

Transfiguration 

Brooklyn 
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Center  for  Urban  Education 
Evaluation  Coimnittee  Project  VI  Title  I 
Oat-or-Schools  Clinical  and  Guidance  Services  for  Disadvantaged  Pupils 


List  6 

Professional  Staffs  of  Clinical  and  Guidance  Centers 


ic ate  ■■  C^'ordinator 
Men  tat  tar. 

_^sT_i4i 

Bello.u,  Lillian,  Counselor 
Dia^Tiond,  Anne,  Counselor 
Neuina.n,  Lisa,  Social  V/orker 
Schroeder,  Emily,  Counselor 
Zucker,  Felicia,  Psychologist 

P.S.  113 

Brooks,  Dolores,  Psychologist 
Holley,  Dr.  Floyd,  Psychologist 
Marcus,  Dr.  Doris,  Psychologist 
Peiser,  Lilly,  Social  Worker 
Stein,  Sadie,  Counselor 
Zlatchin,  Esther,  Counselor 

Bolter,  Lawence,  Psychologist 
Comitta,  Helen,  Counselor 
Dick,  Frances,  Psychologist 
Oschstein,  Sonia,  Social  Worker 
Parker,  Myrtle,  Counselor 
Patalano,  Joseph,  Social  Worker 

Bx'onx 

P_.S,_20 

Balkin,  Robert,  Psychologist 
Brathwaite,  Ivy,  Social  Worker 
Castrac"r,  Mario,  Counselor 
Healy,  Alice,  Counselor 
Lowenthal,  Carol,  Counselor 
Sanchez.  Richard,  Psychologist 
Thomas,  Josh,  Social  Worker 
Waltzer,  Mildren,  Counselor 

P^_S^ _ 32 

Ascencio,  Flor,  Social  Worker 
Elsberg,  Julian,  Counselor 
Feldman,  Morton.  Psychologist 
Biddings,  Virginia,  Counselor 
Rom.an,  Robert,  Counselor 
Levy,  M.,  Psychologist 


P.S.  90 

Cares,  Sarah,  Counselor 
Forte,  Thomas,  Counselor 
Jones,  Jane,  Social  Worker 
Konno,  James,  Social  Worker 
Madden,  Richard,  Psychologist 

P.S.  168 

Arnstein,  Jacqueline,  Counselor 
Bachelis,  -dth,  x’syuLologist 
Fenig,  Clara,  Counselor 
Jackson,  Ruth,  Social  Worker 
Kollesch,  Peter,  Social  Worker 
Walters,  Alice,  Psychologist 


P.S. _ 37 

Dunne,  Julia,  Social  Worker 
Hines,  Laura,  Psychologist 
Moore,  Oscar,  Social  Wor’^'er 
Sanchez,  Richard,  Psychologist 
Weinberg,  Ruth,  Counselor 
Weiss,  Stanley 


P.S.  II46 

Cohen,  Mollie,  Counselor 
Feldman,  Martin,  Psychologist 
Formos,  Norman,  Psychologist 
Schiff,  Charlotte,  Counselor 
Shapiro,  Jack,  Social  Worker 
Steiner,  Pearl,  Counselor 


P-S.  3 

Hucles,  i'layme,  Counselor 
Sanders,  Leona,  Psychologist 
Schein,  Murray,  Counselor 
Vollins,  Edward,  Counselor 
V/oodson,  Clara,  Counselor 

P.S,  9 

Di  Nardis,  Maria,  Counselor 
Jacob,  Sylvia,  Counselor 
Jenkins,  Jane,  Counselor 

P,S,  17 

Clooney,  Edxirard,  Counselor 
Syitzer,  Jajnes,  Counselor 

P.S,  20 

Borken,  Althea,  Counselor 
Bufford,  Raymond,  Counselor 
Levy,  Jerome,  Counselor 

P.S.  29 

Bagen,  Gertrude,  Counselor 
Balnick,  Murray,  Psychologist 
Disken,  Lillian,  Counselor 
Kantzler,  Alfred,  Counselor 
Kaplan,  David,  Social  Worker 
Marano,  Marie,  Counselor 

P.S.  32 

Digons,  Elsie,  Counselor 
Di  Prima,  Eleanor,  Counselor 
Rapaport,  Rose,  Counselor 
Tulin,  Harriet,  Social  V/orker 
V/alburg,  Marie,  Counselor 
Zimmerman,  Edythe,  Social  Worker 

P.S.  hh 

Feinbusch,  George,  Counselor 
Goldman,  Evelyn,  Psychologist 
Robinson,  Olive,  Social  Worker 
Rosen,  Sid,  Counselor 
West,  Zelma,  Counselor 

P.S.  U6 

Bernard,  Robert,  Counselor 
Ferraino,  Aurelia,  Counselor 
Hazel,  Thalia,  Social  Worker 
Robins,  Shelia,  Counselor 

P.S,  59 

Calvo,  Dorothy,  Counselor 
Rosenthal,  Joseph,  Counselor 
Shaman,  Bernard,  Counselor 


P.S.  8 

Jacobs,  Stanley,  Psychologist 
Mitchell,  Catherine,  Counselor 
Roberts,  Dolores,  Counselor 
Willy,  Jack,  Counselor 

P.S.  16 

Borg,  Jacob,  Psychologist 
Hanber,  Melvin,  Social  Worker 
Marcus,  Michael,  Counselor 
Schxvimmer,  Robert,  Social  Worker 
Tobias,  Mildred,  Counselor 
Weisberger,  Burton,  Psychologist 

P.S.  18 

Brancato,  Raymond,  Counselor 
---  Toback,  Shelly,  Counselor 
Waldman,  Sol,  Social  VJorker 

P.S.  28 

Covello,  Philip,  Counselor 
Lavnick,  Stanley,  Counselor 
P.S.  30 

Cotter,  William,  Psychologist 
Fishman,  Gilbert,  Counselor 
Lesser,  Evelyn,  Cennselor 
Scheiner,  Saul,  Social  Worker 
Seidman,  Natalie,  Counselor 

P.S.  37 

Ettlinger,  Edythe,  Social  Worker 
Freedman,  Louis,  Counselor 
Rosenberg,  Dr.  Clara,  Psychologist 
Rosenberg,  Jacob,  Counselor 
Valenti,  M.,  Counselor 

P.S. 

Hershkovitz,  Rebecca,  Counselor 
Ralston,  Harriet,  Psychologist 
---  Schiller,  Amelia,  Counselor 
Sofer,  Gertrude,  Counselor 
Zucker,  Nata].ia,  Counselor 

P.S.  58 

Bischoff,  Eleanor,  Counselor 
De  Gretano,  Concetta,  Counselor 
Diskin,  Dorothy,  Counsel  3r 
Hack,  Shephard,  Counselor 
Kosheff,  Lillian,  Social  V/orker 
Ziegler,  Sam,  Ps''^chologist 

P.S.  73 

Barone,  Mario,  Counselor 
Seides,  Esther,  Counselor 


iJXUU  UJ 


P.S.  91 

La  Due,  Helen,  Counselor 
Ribner,  Sol,  Psychologist 
RosensX'jeig,  Carl,  Social  Worker 
Silver fine,  Edward,  Counselor 
Striker,  Laura,  Counselor 
Wilkofsl-cy,  Lillian,  Counselor 

P.S,  132 

Becker,  Gertru.de,  Social  Worker 
Petgrave,  Maria,  Social  Worker 
Ralsto".,  Harrietta,  Psychologist 
Sosa,  Gu,  Psychologist 
Stark,  Calvin,  Counselor 
Sternberg,  Jay,  Counselor 

P.S.  157 

Archer,  Wayne,  Counselor 
Heiman,  Candice,  Counselor 
Speevack,  Morris,  Psychologist 

P.S.  168 

Golden,  Patricia,  Counselor 
Maher,  Maureen,  Counselor 
Ott,  Frank,  Counselor 

P.S.  250 

Cclontuoni,  Ralph,  Counselor 
Schechter,  Herman,  Social  VJorker 
Sussman,  Lee,  Counselor 
I'/exler,  Theodore,  Counselor 
Wyden,  Joyce,  Psychologist 

P.S.  262 

James,  Doris,  Social  Worker 
Kay,  Marion,  Psychologist 
Haro,  Audrey,  Counselor 
Paladino,  Joseph,  Counselor 


P.S.  282 

Conlon,  Olivia,  Counselor 
McHugh,  Kathleen,  Counselor 


P.S.  3QU 

Debnam,  Margaret,  Social  Worker 
Goodman,  Sheldon,  Counselor 
Jones,  Leotta,  Counselor 
Rosenfe-uden,  Brest,  Counselor 
Siegel,  Milton,  Psychologist 


P.S.  316 

Bucaria,  Thomas,  Counselor 
Greenfield,  Nathan,  Counselor 
-  Wilbur,  Carol,  Counselor 


P.S.  122 

Golomb,  Rita,  Social  'Worker 
Heifetz,  Lillian,  Counselor 
Marocciuluo,  David,  Psycnologist 
Rappaport,  Al,  Counselor 
Samuels,  Carl,  Social  Worker 

P.S.  138 

Anello,  James,  Counselor 
Cripper,  Norma,  Counselor 
Hoffman,  Seymour,  Psychologist 
---  Griffiths,  Helen,  Counselor 
Taback,  Sam,  Social  Worker 
Worner,  Lillian,  Counselor 

P.S.  167 

Becker,  Martin,  Counselor 
Fanshel,  Caroline,  Counselor 
Goldstein,  Arnold,  Psychologist 
Kammett,  Pauline,  Social  iJorker 
Lewin,  Minnie,  Counselor 
Sariuel,  Carl,  Psychologist 
Schrieve,  Melvin,  Counselor 
Turrin,  Abe,  Psychologist 

p-s,  261 

Do  Jclia.i,  EveZye.,  Cci’n'--l-r 
Lauer,  Robert,  Social  Worker 
Zucker,  Rachael,  Social  Worker 

JiH._178 

Barabosh,  Claire,  Psychologist 
Levine,  Rose,  Counselor 
Maneyo,  Gloria,  Social  Worker 
Matisse,  Arthur,  Counselor 

P.S.  27U 

David,  Gerald,  Counselcr 
Gordon,  Patricia,  Counselor 
Mitchell,  Veronica,  Counselor 

P.S.  287 

Cohen,  Marvin,  Counselor 
Weinstein,  Phyllis,  Counselor 

P.S.  309 

Harley,  William,  Counse'  jr 
Messenberg,  Rom.an,  Social  Worker 
Miller,  Irving,  Counselor 


^ List  continued 

Queens 

P.S.  Ill 

Adashko,  George,  Counselor 
Henshel,  Pearl,  Counselor 
Linden,  Eloise,  Counselor 
Handel,  Lou,  Social  Worker 
Rosenthal,  David,  Social  Worker 
Zias,  Martin,  Psychologist 

P.S.  1|8 

Deckert,  Samuel,  Counselor 
Dolan,  Victor,  Counselor 
Mathias,  Jack,  Social  Worker 

P.S.  76 

Bruce,  Edythe,  Social  Worker 
Ehrlich,  Jerry,  Social  W'orker 
Gossalin,  Gerald,  Counselor 
Kaplan,  Lillian,  Counselor 
Sullivan,  Jane,  Counselor 

P.S.  112 

Albro,  Archer,  Counselor 
Alkana,  Jack,  Counselor 
Bucklin,  Geraldine,  Social  Worker 
Carey,  Mary,  Counselor 
Epstein,  Robert,  Counselor 
Grossman,  Sam,  Social  VJorker 
Selignian,  Abraham,  Social  Worker 
Susser,  Robert,  Psychologist 

P.S.  127 

Bach,  Carolyn,  Counselor 
Cook,  Bernard,  Counselor 
Lloyd,  Dorothy,  Counselor 
Olson,  Margery,  Social  Worker 
Wesley,  Leonard,  Psychologist 

i  Staten  Island 

P.S.  10 

Barrett,  Rex,  Social  \vorker 
Lesica,  Anne,  Counselor 
McArdle,  Dorothy,  Psychologist 
Stillwell,  Stanley,  Counselor 


P.S.  36 

Bernstein,  Harold,  Counselor 
Bernstein,  Ruth,  Counselor 
Crawley,  Gloria,  Social  Worker 
Schultz,  Seymour,  Psychologist 
Seigelman,  Abraham,  Social  Worker 
Wolfe,  Irene,  Counselor 

P.S.  50 

Deps,  Alma,  Social  Worker 
Hill,  Bernie,  Counselor 
Jones,  Helen,  Social  Worker 
La  Curto,  Anthony,  Counselor 
Rosenblitt,  William,  Counselor 
Sack,  Daisy,  Psychologist 
Seif son,  Seymour,  Psychologist 

P.S.  Ill 

Felder,  Ernest,  Social  Worker 
Games,  Rose,  Counselor 
Gottleib,  Albert,  Counselor 
Hill,  Juanita,  Counselor 
Kaplan,  Harvey,  Psychologist 

P.S.  123 

Elfert,  Dana,  Psychologist 
Lavender,  Hyman,  Counselor 
Lo  Sasco,  Bernice,  Counselor 
Moosman,  Charles,  Social  Worker 
Schaffer,  Doris,  Social  Worker 

P.S.  Ik3 

Grossman,  Sam,  Social  VJorker 
Messenger,  Adele,  Counselor 
Rosenberg,  Clara,  Psychologist 
Schaefer,  Evelyn,  Counselor 
Scott,  Josephine,  Social  Worker 
Vaughn,  Audrey,  Counselor 

P.S.  25 

Boulanger,  Jean,  Social  Worker 
Brenner,  Murray,  Counselor 
Williamson,  Margaret,  Psychologist 


I 
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Center  for  Urban  Education 

Evaluation  Committee _ Project  VI _ Title  I 

Out-of-School  Clinical  and  Guidance  Services  for  Disadvantaged  Pupils 


List  7 

Pupil  Population  of  Non-Public  Schools 


Borough 

Non-Public  School 

Population 

Manhattan 

Resuurection 

322 

St.  Cecilia 

766 

St.  Luke's  Episcopal 

221 

St.  Paul  the  Apostle 

687 

St.  Thomas  the  Apostle 

5U5 

Bronx 

St .  Athanasius 

619 

St.  Augustine 

680 

St.  John  Chrysostom 

978 

St.  Pius 

6h7 

Brooklyn 

All  Saints 

li07 

Annunciation 

379 

iirgyrios  Fantus 

271 

Epiphany  Catholic 

378 

Epiphany  Lutheran 

185 

Fourteen  Holy  Martyrs 

1083 

Holy  Rosary 

826 

Immaculate  Conception 

h08 

Most  Holy  Trinity 

730 

Nativity  of  Our  Blessed  Lord 

696 

Cur  Lady  of  Good  Counsel 

72h 

Our  Lady  of  Loretto 

767 

Our  Lady  of  Lourdes 

782 

Our  Lady  of  Peace 

778 

Our  Lady  of  Victory 

727 

Queen  of  All  Saints 

561 

Sacred  Heart 

501 

Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary 

1167 

St.  Agnes 

7hh 

St .  Ambrose 

722 

St.  Augustine 

655 

St.  Benedict 

250 

St.  Charles  Borromeo 

386 

St.  Cecilia 

1279 

St.  Francis  Assisi 

897 

St.  Gregory 

679 

I 

List  7,  continued 


Borough  Non-Public  School  Population 


Brooklyn  (continued) 

St.  James  [|76 

St.  John  the  Baptist  836 

St.  Joseph  62I4 

St.  Mark's  Lutheran  100 

St.  Mary  Star  of  the  Sea  83I 

St.  Matthew  766 

St.  Nicholas  I1.63 

St.  Patrick  66I 

St.  Paul  633 

St.  Peter  hhl 

St.  Peter  and  Paul  6OO 

St.  Peter  Claver  320 

St.  Theresa  of  Avila  1292 

Transfiguration  873 

Visitation  of  B.V.M.  717 

Queens  Cur  Lady  of  Sorrows  727 

St.  Catherine  of  Sienna  81|0 

St.  Clement  Pope  785 

St .  Gabriel  808 

St.  Leo  890 

St .  Mary  763 

St.  Monica  337 

St.  Patrick  898 

St.  Pius  V  600 

St.  Puita  767 

Staten  Island  St.  Aloysius  235 

St.  Elizabeth  2l8 
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Out-of-School  Clinical  and  Guidance  Centers  for  Disadvantaged  Pupils 


List  8 

Supplies  and  Equipment  for  Center 

(1)  Typexirriterj  Manual^  Carriage  11" 

(1)  Typex\rriter  Desk,  Secretarial,  Lockable 
(1)  Desk  Lamp 

Mimeograph  paper — 8-2  x  11" — sub.  80#- -1/2  carton 
"  "  85g  X  lU"  "  "  "  " 

Stencils  Black--100  to  B0X--I  Box 
Stylus,  xrriting,  for  stencils--^ 

Correction  Fluid,  1  oz.  Bottle--2 
Ink,  Duplicator,  Black  (1  lb.) — 1 
Pads,  VJhite,  Linen  S'g  x  21" — 1  pkg. 

Carbon  Paper  8^2  x  11",  Standard--!  boxes 
FoDders,  file,  Manila,  Legal  Size — 1  Box 
Guides,  File,  Legal  Size--1  Box 
Pencils,  Medium  #2,  rubber  tipped — gross 
Pencils,  colored,  blue — 1/2  gross 
Pencils,  colored,  red--l/2  gross 
Cards,  3  x  5^  horizontal  ruled — 1000/Box 
File  Guides,  Alphabetic,  3  x  5 — 5  pkgs. 

Erasers,  typewriter,  x-rith  brush — 1  box 
"A  Message  For  You"  Slip,  3  x  5^  100  sheets — 1  pkg. 
Paper  Clips,  Gem,  #1,  13/8"  long,  100  in  box,  10  pkgs. 
Paper  Clips,  Ideal  @  2,  ^0  in  box — 5  pkgs. 

Rubber  bands,  2'2''  long — 5  boxes 
Tape,  cellophane — 1  box 
Desk  Stapler- -5 
Staples,  Standard — $  boxes 

2-lt  drawer  steel  file  cabinets  v;ith  locks 
1  -  double  door  steel,  lockable,  storage  cabinet 
Envelopes,  v;hite  wove,  #10 — 1  box 
Stamps,  2  sheets  of  $00 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEl-j  YORK 
BUREAU  OF  SCHOOL  FINANCIAL  AID 

Out-of-School  Clinical  and  Guidance  Centers  for  Disadvantaged  Pupils 

List  9 

Psychology  Supplies  needed  for  Center 

1  Stanford-Binet  Scale ^  form  L~M^  Complete  Kit  with  Manual 
1  form  L-M  Record  Booklets  (35) 

1  form  L-M  Record  Forms  (35) 

1  Wechsler  Intelligence  Scale  for  Children 

1  Package  Maze  Tests 

2  Bender  Visual  Motor  Gestalt  Test 

1  Set  Beliaks  Children's  Apperception  Test  (Pictures  with  Manual) 

1  Set  Roshach  Psychodiagnostic  Plates 
1  Package  Record  Blanks  (35) 

1  Package  Location  Sheets  (Pad  of  100) 

1  Set  Thematic  Apperception  Test  (Cards  with  Manual) 

1  Package  Wide  Range  Achievement  Test  (50) 

1  Manual  Wide  Range  Achievement  Test 
1  Make -A -Picture  Story  Test  (Maps),  Set  with  Manual 
1  Minnesota-Perceptodiagnostic  Test 

1  Kit  V/-57  Anton  Brenner  Developmental  Gestalt  Test  of 
School  Readiness,  Kit  II 

1  Kit  The  Marianne  Frostig  Developmental  Test  of  Visual  Perception 
(Examiner's  Kit) 

1  each  Frostig  Program  for  Development  of  Visual  Perception.” 
Speciment  Set,  Individual  Student  Set,  Teacher's  Guide 

1  I.T.P.A.  Test 

1  Peabody  Picture-Vocabulary  Test 
1  Michigan  Picture  Test 
1  Audition-Discrimination  Test 
1  Myklebust  Language -Story  Test  (with  Manual) 

1  Meylan  "Bronet"  #15  S  Stop  Watch 


Center  for  Urban  Education 


Evaluation  Committee _ Project  VI _ Title  I 

Qut-of-School  Clinical  and  Guidance  Services  for  Disadvantag;ed  Pupils 

APPENDIX  C 

Evaluation  Instruments; 

1.  Initial  Form  for  Interviewing  Non-Public  School  Principal 

2.  Form  for  Interviewing  Coordinators 

3.  Form  for  Interviewing  Principals 

I4..  Guide  for  Interviewing  Project  Participants 
5.  Questionnaire  for  Non-Public  School  Personnel 
60  Questionnaire  for  Center  Staff  Personnel 

7.  Follow-up  Letter  to  Non- Public  School  Personnel 

8.  Follow-up  Letter  to  Center  Staff 


■■  r 
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Center  for  Urban  Education 


Evaluation  Coimnittee _ Project  VI _ Title  I 


Used  for  Initial  Interview  of  Selected  Mon-public  School  Principals 


Form  1 


1.  If  you  could,  right  now  without  financial  or  administrative  restric¬ 
tions,  decide  what  clinical  or  guidance  services  your  school  should 
have : 

a.  VJhat  would  they  be? 

b.  To  which  aspects  of  these  services  would  you  give  priority? 

2.  Kow  do  you  perceive  the  guidance  and  clinical  program  setup  for  your 
school,  under  Project  VI? 

3.  l^iJhat  do  you  see  as  the  present  needs  of  your  school  in  terms  of 
guidance  and  clinical  services? 

U.  How  do  you  believe  your  particular  school  will  benefit  from  the 
program? 

5.  ^Vhat  do  you  see  as  the  potential  benefits  to  your  staff;  what  do 
you  hope  from  the  teacher  training  program? 

6.  I'Jhat  does  the  community  in  which  your  school  is  located  expect  from 
this  program? 

Hoxif  aware  is  the  community? 

a.  Parents 

b.  Agencies 
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Center  for  Urban  Education 
Evaluation  Comittee  Project  VI  Title  I 
Out-of-School  Clinical  and  Guidance  Centers  for  Disadvantaged  Pupils 


Form  2 

Form  for  Interviewing  Coordinators 


Interviewer: _  Coordinators  Only  Center: _ 

Date:  6-  -66  Coordinator: _ 

1.  How  well  were  you  oriented  to  this  project? 

Quite  Xirell _ 

Fairly  x^ell _ 

Poorly _ 

Not  at  all _ 

2.  How  were  objectives  set  for  your  Center? 

Received  guide  lines  from  project  directors  _ 

Set  them  up  myself  _ 

Worked  them  out  with  my  staff  _ 

Developed  them  with  staff  and  representatives  of  sending  schools 
Combination  of  the  above  _ 

3.  How  informed  were  you  about  your  sending  school(s)? 

A.  Its  student  population  (Religious,  Ethnic  make-up) 

Quite  well _ 

Fairly  x^el] _ 

Poorly _ 

Not  at  all _ 

i|.  Did  Center  meet  needs  of  children  referred?  Yes  _  No _ 

5.  What  has  been  the  greatest  hindrance,  in  your  opinion,  to  the 
successful  operation  of  this  project? 

6.  Ix/hat  changes  do  you  suggest  if  the  project  is  to  continue? 
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Center  for  Urban  Education 
Evaluation  Committee  Project  VI  Title  I 
Out-of -School  Clinical  and  Guidance  Centers  for  Disadvantaged  Pupils 

Form  3 

Form  for  Interviewing  Principals 


Interviewer: _  Principals  Only  School: _ 

Date:  6-  -66  Principal: _ 

1.  iJliat  help  did  you  expect  from  the  Center? 

Help  with  Yes  Rec'd  Helpful 

Help 

a.  learning  disabilities 

b.  behavior  problems 

c.  parent-child  relationships  _  _  3IZ 

d.  teacher  consultation  _  _  _ 

e.  psychological  referral  _  _  _ 

f.  social-XiTorker  consultation  _  _  _ 

g-  _ _  _  _  _ 

h.  _ _ _ 

2o  In  general^  how  well  has  Center  met  your  needs? 

Beyond  expectations  _ 

Very  v;ell  _ 

Moderately  well  _ 

Not  at  all  _ 

3*  Ilhat  has  been  the  greatest  hindrance,  in  your  opinion,  to  th. 
successful  operation  of  this  project? 


l^Jhat  changes  do  you  suggest  if  the  project  is  to  continue? 
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Center  for  Urban  Education 

Evaluation  Committee _ Project  VI _ Title  I 

Out-of -School  Clinical  and  Guidance  Services  for  Disadvantaged  Pupils 

Form  h 

Guide  for  Interviewing  Project  Participants 


Center;  P.S. 
Date : 


6-  -66 


Sending  School(s) 
Interviewee: 


Interviewer : 


Position: 


initials 


I.  1. 


What  is  your  general  impression  2, 
of  tne  project? 

Very  Favorable  _ 

F  avo  rab le  _ 

Negative  _ 

Very  Negative  _ 


(Coord.  Princ.  G.C.j 

Did  the  sending  school(s)  make  use  of 
the  services  provided  at  &he  Center? 

Extensively  _ 

A  fair  amount  _ 

Very  little  _ 

Not  at  all  _ 


3. 


Did  the  Center  provide  variety 
of  guidance  and  clinical 
services? 

A  great  many  _ 

Hany  _ 

A  few  _ 


Did  the  Center  meet  the  needs  of  the 
children  referred? 


Most 

Some 

Almost  none 


II.  What  was  the  quality  of  articulation  between  the  Center  and  the  sending  school(s)? 


5. 


Communication  between  Center 
staff  and  school  staff : 

Excellent  _ 

Good  _ 

Fair  _ 

Poor  _ 


Referral  Procedures 


Excellent 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 


7. 


Record  Keeping: 

Excellent  _ 

Good  _ 

Fair  _ 

Poor 


8. 


Follow-up  of  cases 

Excellent  _ 

Good  _ 

Fair  _ 

Poor  _ 


9. 


Hox-7  would  you  rate  the  overall  articulation? 

Excellent  _ 

Good  _ 

Fair  _ 

Poor 


Form  a,  continued 


II.  What  is  your  evaluation  of  the  the  services  provided  by  the  Center? 

10.  Very  successful  _  H-  Testing  children: 

Moderately  successful _  Very  helpful  _ 

Unsuccessful  _  Fairly  helpful  _ 

Not  provided  _  Unhelpful  _ 

Not  requested  _  Not  provided  _ 

Not  requested  _ 

12.  Diagnosing  problems  of  children  13.  Consultation  with  teachers: 


and  suggesting  remedies: 

Very  helpful  _ 

Fairly  helpful  _ 

Unhelpful  _ 

Not  provided  _ 

Not  requested  _ 

111.  Consultation  with  parents; 

Very  helpful  _ 

Fairly  helpful  _ _ 

Unhelpful  _ 

Not  provided  _ 

Not  requested  _ 

l6.  How  did  the  parents  react  to 
the  services  given? 

Favorably  _ 

Cooperatively  but  cautiously 
V/illingly  because  expected  _ 
Resistently  _ 


Very  helpful  - 

Fairly  helpful  - 

Unhelpful  - 

Not  provided  - 

Not  requested  - 

15.  Hovj  did  the  children  react  to  the 
services  given? 

Favorably  _ 

Cooperatively  _ 

Willingly  because  expected  _ 

Resistently  _ 

17.  How  did  teachers  react  to  the 
services  given? 

Favorably  _ 

Cooperatively  _ 

Disinterestedly _ 

Resistently  _ 


IV.  What  is  your  perception  of  the  adequacy  of  the  Center  in  regard  to: 


18.  Physical  facilities?  19.  Supplies  and  equipment? 

Excellent _  Fair  _  Excellent _ Fair  _ 

Good  Poor  Good  Poor 


,  20,  Location  in  regard  to  sending  school  population? 

Excellent  ----- 

O.K.  _ 

Poor  _ 

V,  Staffing 

21,  Qualifications  of  the  staff:  22.  Cooperation  of  the  staff: 

Excellent _ Fair  _  Excellent  _  Fair  _ 

Good  _  Poor  _  Good  _  Poor  _ 

Cannot  judge  _ 

23.  Adequacy  of  the  staff  in  regard  to  operating  a  guidance  and  clinical 
center: 

Excellent  _ 

Incomplete 

Poor 

Cannot  judge 
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Center  for  Urban  Education 

Evaluation  Committee _ Project  VI _ Title  I 

Out-of-School  Clinical  and  Guidance  Services  for  Disadvantaged  Pupils 

Form  5 

Questionnaire  for  Non-Public  School  Personnel 


The  following  questionnaire  has  been  constructed  to  obtain  the 
reactions  to  the  clinical  and  guidance  services  rendered  by  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  City  of  New  York  under  Title  I.  In  evaluating  responses 
we  are  keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  this  program  has  been  in  existence 
for  a  short  time. 

The  questionnaire  has  been  structured  for  ease  of  responding. 

The  areas  covered  have  been  suggested  by  preliminary  interviews  with; 
staff  members  of  sending  schools  and  centers. 

Please  check  "yes"  or  'no'’  for  each  item.  Space  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  for  any  comment  you  wish  to  make. 

Ngme:  _  School: _ 

Position:  Grade  level: 


I.  What  was  the  nature  of  your  contact  with  the  center  staff? 


a , 

Did  you  visit  the  center;  i)  prior  to  its  opening? 

Y  c  s _ 

N 

2)  while  in  operation? 

Yes 

b. 

Have  you  had  personal  contact  with  center  staff 
members? 

Yes 

No_ 

c . 

If  so,  was  this  contact,  1)  prior  to  its  opening? 

2)  while  in  operation? 

Yes 

Yes 

o  o 

!  1 

d . 

Did  you  make  any  referrals  to  the  center? 

Yes 

No_ 

e . 

Were  your  referrals  acted  upon? 

Yes 

No_ 

f . 

Were  you  able  to  make  referrals  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  paper  work? 

Yes _ 

No__ 

g- 

V/as  the  center  able  to  provide  services  for  all 
children  you  wished  to  refer? 

Yes _ 

No_ 

h. 

Did  you  receive  any  reports  or  interpretations  of 
reports  about  your  pupils  from  the  center? 

Yes _ 

No__ 

1)  If  so,  were  these  reports:  Oral  Written 

2)  If  you  received  reports  did  you  find  them 
helpful? 

Yes _ 

No 

i . 

Were  you  able  to  perceive  any  changes  in  the 
students  that  you  sent  to  the  center? 

Yes _ 

No_ 

j- 

Did  you  perceive  that  the  center  staff  understood 
your  school  and  the  needs  of  your  pupils? 

Yes 

No 

. ) 


Form  5j  continued 


II.  What  is  your  perception  of  the  vjorking  environment  of  the  center? 

a.  Were  the  hours  of  operation  conducive  to  effective  contact 
with: 

1)  your  pupils?  Yes _  No _ 

2)  the  parents  of  your  pupils? 

3)  yourself? 

b.  Would  the  center  have  been  more  effective  had  it  operated: 

1)  during  school  hours?  Yes No 

2)  immediately  after  school  hours?  Yes _ No 

c.  Did  the  center's  location  facilitate  contact  with 

prospective  clients?  Yes _  No _ 

d.  Would  the  services  have  been  more  effective  if  they 

were  provided  in  the  sending  school?  Yes _  No _ 

III.  What  is  your  perception  of  the  Teacher  Training  Program? 

a.  Were  you  aware  that  this  program  was  available?  Yes _  No _ ^ 

b.  Were  you  able  to  participate  in  this  program?  Yes _  No _ 

c.  If  you  participated  in  this  program,  did  you  find  it 
helpful  in  furthering  your  understanding  of  children? 

Yes _  No _ 

d.  Has  your  participation  in  this  program  affected 

any  change  in  your  teaching?  Yes _  Wo _ 

e.  Would  you  recommend  that  your  colleagues  participate 

in  this  kind  of  in-service  course?  Yes _  No _ 

IV.  What  is  your  overall  evaluation  of  this  project? 

a.  Were  the  clinical  and  guidance  needs  of  the  pupils 

in  your  school  met  by  the  center?  Yes _  Wo _ ^ 

b.  Did  the  center  make  the  contribution  that  you 
anticipated : 

1)  to  parents?  Yes _  Wo _ 

2)  to  children?  Yes _  No _ 

c.  Did  your  school  make  extensive  use  of  the  services 

available  at  the  center?  les  No 

d.  Would  you  recommend  continuation  of  this  program? 

1)  under  the  present  procoduros?  Yes  Wo 

2)  under  revised  procedures?  Yes  Wo 

e.  IVhat  revisions  would  you  suggest? 


f.  i/hat  do  you  see  as  the  major  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  center  program? 


THANK  YOU  FOR  HELPING  TO  MAIHI  THIS  STUDY  A  SUCCESS  i 


T 
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Center  for  Urban  Education 

Evaluation  Committee _ Project  VI _ Title  I 

Out-of-School  Clinical  and  Guidance  Services  for  Disadvantaged  Pupils 

Form  6 

Questionnaire  for  Center  Staff  Personnel 


The  following  questionnaire  has  been  constructed  to  obtain  reactions 
to  the  clinical  and  guidance  services  rendered  by  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  City  of  New  York  under  Title  I.  In  evaluating  responses,  we  are 
keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  this  program  has  been  in  existence  for  a 
short  time. 

The  questionnaire  has  been  structured  for  ease  of  responding.  The 
areas  covered  have  been  suggested  by  preliminary  interviews  with  staff 
members  of  sending  schools  and  centers. 

Please  check  ’'yes”  or  "no”  for  each  item.  Space  has  been  provided 
for  any  comment  you  wish  to  make. 

Name: _  Center  Location: _ 

Position  in  the  Center: _ 

I.  V/hat  is  the  nature  of  your  contact  vjith  the  sending  school  (s)? 

a.  Have  you  visited  the  sending  school (s)?  Yes  No 

b.  Have  you  had  personal  contact  with  staff  members 

of  sending  school (s)?  Yes _  No 

1)  If  so,  with  principals  _  with  teachers 

2)  Was  this  contact  ongoing?  Yes  No 

c.  Have  you  had  personal  contact  vjlth  pupils'  parents? 

Yes _  No _ 

d.  Have  you  had  access  to  the  school  records  of  the 

sending  schools?  Yes  No 

1)  If  so,  were  these  records; 

a)  Seen  at  the  sending  school?  Yes _  No _ 

b)  Seen  in  the  center?  Yes  No 

2)  Have  you  found  these  records  helpful?  Yes _  No _ 

e.  Did  you  perceive  that  the  sending  school  understood 

the  purposes  of  the  center?  Yes  No 

f.  Were  you  able  to  follow-up  the  results  of  your  work 

with  the  staff  of  the  sending  school (s)?  yes  No _ 

II.  What  is  your  perception  of  the  working  conditions  of  the  Center? 

a.  Did  you  have  sufficient  time  to  work  with  children? 

Yes  No 


:i  3  'J 


rr  < 


Form  6,  continued 

b.  V/ere  the  hours  of  operation  conducive  to  effective  contacts 
with; 


1)  Parents? 

Yes 

No 

2)  Children? 

Yes 

No 

3)  Staff  of  Sending  School (s)? 

Yes _ 

No' 

c  . 

Would  the  center  have  been  more  effective  had  it 

operated:  2_)  during  school  hours? 

Yes 

No 

2)  immediately  after  school  hours?  Yes 

Wo 

d. 

Did  the  center's  location  facilitate  contact 

i-ji  th 

prospective  clients? 

Yes _ 

Wo 

e . 

Would  the  services  have  been  more  effective 

if  they 

were  provided  in  the  sending  school (s)? 

Yes 

No 

f . 

Were  the  physical  facilities  conducive  to  a 

good 

working  environment? 

Yes _ 

Wo 

g- 

Was  the  equipment  needed  available  for  use? 

Yes  ’ 

No 

II.  V/hat  is  your  perception  of  the  staff  relationships  of  center? 

Were  you  aware  of  the  purposes  of  the  center  prior 

to  its  opening?  Yes No 

b.  V/ere  your  duties  at  the  center  clearly  defined?  Yes _  No _ 

c.  Did  you  have  time  for  consultation  ^^;ith  other 

members  of  the  staff?  Yes _  No _ 

d.  Did  you  find  the  professional  staff  cooperative? Yes _  No _ 

e.  Was  supervisory  consultation  available  on  a. 

regular  basis?  Yes No 

f.  Was  your  center  adequately  staffed?  Yes _  No _ 

If  not,  what  additional  staffing  was  needed? 


IV.  V/hat  is  your  overall  evaluation  of  this  project? 


a . 


b . 


Were  you  able  to  make  the  contribution  that  you  had 
anticipated: 

2) 


to 

to 


parents? 

children? 


Yes 

Yes' 


No 

No 


Did  the  sending  school (s)  make  extensive  use  of 

your  program?  Yes _  No 


c.  Would  you  recommend  a  continuation  of  this  program: 

1)  under  the  present  procedures?  Yes No 

2)  under  revised  procedures?  Yes No 

d.  VJhat  revisions  would  you  suggest? 


e.  What  do  you  see  as  the  major  advantages  and  major  disad¬ 
vantages  of  the  center's  program? 


THANK  YOU  FOR  HELPING  TO  MAKE  THIS  STUDY  A  SUCCESS] 
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Follow-up  Letter  to  Non-Public  Schools 
Form  7 

CENTER  FOR  URBAN  EDUCATION 

33  West  I4.2  Street  /  New  York  City  /  IOO36  PiiU-OCOO 

July  20^  1966 


Dear 

A  questionnaire  vas  sent  to  you  in  June  concerning  Clinical  and  Guidance 
Services  (including  a  teacher  training  program)  offered  to  your  school 
through  Project  VI^  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965. 

The  data  from  this  questionnaire  are  to  be  used  as  part  of  the  evaluation 
mandated  by  the  Congress  for  all  projects  under  this  act  and  it  is^  there¬ 
fore,  important  that  every  non-public  school  participating  in  the  project 
respond  to  it. 

Will  you  please  return  the  completed  questionnaire  iinmediately?  If  the 
questionnaire  has  been  misplaced,  please  call  the  Center  for  Urban  Education, 
33  West  It2nd  Street,  New  York,  Nevj  York,  Area  Code  212,  2U[j.-03000,  ext.  79, 
and  a  replacement  will  be  sent  to  you. 


Sincerely, 


JK:cn 


cc :  Dr,  D.  D.  Sebald 


Joseph  Krevislcy 
Research  Coordinator 


APPENDIX  C 


Follox^r-up  Letter  to  Center  Staffs 


Form  8 


BOAPD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEVJ  YORK 
110  Livingston  Street ,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Bureau  of  Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance 

596-6160 


Daisy  K.  Shax^r 
Director 

Clara  G.  Blaclunan 
Assistant  Director 


July  21,  1966 


Dear  Center  Coordinator: 

tJe  were  glad  that  you  were  able  to  serve  as  a  coordinator  of  one  of 
our  evening  guidance  centers  for  the  non-public  school  pupils.  From  your 
reports  to  us  most  of  you  seem  to  have  felt  that  this  was  a  gratifying 
experience . 

As  you  are  aware,  the  evaluation  of  this  program  by  the  Center  for 
Urban  Education  is  a  mandated  part  of  the  program  for  which  \-je  must  require 
your  cooperation. 

The  enclosed  questionnaire  has  been  sent  to  some  but  perhaps  not  to  all 
of  you  before  nox-7.  We  are  concerned  that  a  considerable  number  have  not 
been  returned  and  therefore  we  are  failing  to  fulfill  our  part  of  our  obli¬ 
gation  of  evaluation.  This  evaluation  X'jill,  we  know  be  productive  and 
helpful  to  us  only  if  X7e  have  your  cooperation.  Will  you,  therefore,  take 
time  out  as  soon  as  you  receive  this  questionnaire  to  complete  it  and  return 
it  to : 

Center  for  Urban  Education 
33  West  Ii2nd  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y.  IOO36 

Attention:  Dr.  Dorothy  Davis  Sebald 


Thank  you  for  having  served  and  for  your  continuing  interest. 

Sincerely, 


Prepared  by:  Marion  A.  Fullen 


Daisy  K.  Shax7 
Director 


s 


Center  for  Urban  Education 


Evaluation  Committee _ Project  VI _ Title  I 

I Out-cf  School  C]inical  and  Guidance  Services  for  Disadvantaged  Pupils 

i - — - - — - - - 


APPENDIX  D 


Tables : 

1, 

Responses  of 

2. 

Responses  of 
Were  Clearly 

3. 

Responses  of 
and  of  Those 

4. 

Responses  of 
Psychologist, 

Coordinators  Compared  by  Background 

Coordinators  Who  Stated  that  Their  Duties 
Defined  and  of  the  Remaining  Coordinators 

Coordinators  Who  Visited  the  Sending  School 
Who  Did  Not 

Guidance  Counselors,  Social  Workers  and 
on  Center  Staffs 


5.  Responses  of  All  Center  Staff  Members  Other  than  Coordinators 
and  of  All  Other  Center  Personnel  Combined 


6.  Responses  of  Supervisors 


7o  Responses  of  Non-Public  School  Principals  and  Teachers 


Responses  of  Principals  Who  Visited  the  Centers  dur¬ 
ing  Operation  and  of  Those  V/ho  Did  Not 


8. 


TABLE  1 


Responses  of  Coordinators  Compared  by  Background  and  of  all 

Coordinators  Combined 


Percentages  of  Coordinators 

By  Background 


Combined 


Questionnaire  Items: 

Counselor 

N=27 

Clinical 

N=9 

N=36 

Relation  with  Sending  School 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

1.  Visited  sending  school 

59 

41 

56 

44 

58 

42 

2.  Had  personal  contact  with  staff 

members  of  sending  school: 

100 

0 

100 

0 

100 

0 

principals 

teachers 

both 

3.  Contact  was  ongoing 

7 

0 

89 

96 

4 

100 

11 

0 

89 

0 

8 

0 

89 

97 

3 

l\..  Had  personal  contact  with  parents 

96 

4 

100 

0 

97 

3 

5.  Had  access  to  school  records: 

33 

67 

33 

67 

33 

67 

in  sending  school 

7 

30 

11 

22 

8 

28 

in  the  center 

30 

11 

22 

22 

28 

14 

6.  Found  records  helpful 

37 

7 

33 

0 

36 

6 

7.  Sending  school  understood  purposes 

of  the  center 

82 

7 

100 

0 

86 

6 

8.  Was  able  to  follow  up  the  center’s 

work  with  sending  school  staff 

82 

x4 

78 

22 

81 

17 

Conditions  of  the  Center 

1.  Had  sufficient  time  to  work  with 

children 

89 

7 

56 

33 

81 

14 

2.  Center  hours  were  conducive  to 
effective  contacts  with: 

parents 

7k 

18 

89 

11 

78 

17 

children 

67 

26 

67 

22 

67 

25 

sending  school  staff 

1+8 

41 

33 

67 

44 

47 

3.  Center  services  would  have  been 
more  effective  if  provided: 

during  school  hours 

kk 

30 

56 

22 

47 

28 

immediately  after  school  hours 

59 

37 

67 

22 

61 

33 

Lj-.  Center  location  facilitated  contact 
with  prospective  clients  78 

18 

78 

22 

78 

19 

5.  More  effective  services  if 

provided  in  sending  school 

7k 

11 

89 

11 

78 

11 

Table  1,  continued 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Physical  facilities  were  conducive 
to  a  good  working  envirnment 

78 

22 

56 

kk 

72 

28 

Needed  equipment  was  available 

37 

52 

11 

89 

31 

6l 

Center  Staff 

1.  Was  aware  of  the  purposes  of  center 


prior  to  its  opening 

93 

7 

89 

11 

92 

8 

2.  Duties  at  center  were  defined 
clearly 

67 

33 

11 

89 

53 

47 

3.  Had  time  for  consultation  with 
other  staff  members 

85 

15 

100 

0 

89 

11 

[j..  Found  ^professional'  s,:taf  f  ■■cbdpera  tive 

100 

0 

100 

0 

100 

0 

5.  Supervisory  consultation  was 
available  on  regular  basis 

93 

7 

56 

83‘ 

17 

6.  Center  was  adequately  staffed 

k-1 

56 

56 

kk 

44 

53 

Overall  Evaluation 


1.  Was  able  to  make  contribution 
anticipated  to:  parents 

children 

2.  Sending  school  made  extensive  use 
of  center's  program 

3.  Recommend  a  continuation  of  the 
program  under: 

present  procedures 
revised  procedures 


82 

11 

100 

.,0 

86 

8 

82 

7 

89 

.11 

83 

8 

78 

18 

78 

:.ll 

78 

17 

37 

26 

22 

33 

33 

28 

70 

7 

78 

11 

72 

8 

-':-NOTE:  V/here  the  two  percentages  for  a  group  do  not  add  to  100^, 

the  missing  percentage  represents  persons  who  did  not 
respond  to  ’the  item. 


i 


TABLE  2 


Responses  of  Coordinators  i/ho  Stated  that  Their  Duties  Were  Defined 
Clearly  and  of  the  Remaining  Coordinators 


Questionnaire  Items* 


Percentages  of 

Coordinators  Stating  Their  Duties-:^- 


Def ined 

Undef  ine( 

Relations  nith  Sending  School 

N= 

=19 

N= 

=17 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

1.  Visited  sending  school 

63 

37 

53 

1;7 

2.  no.d  personal  contact  with  staff  members 

100 

0 

100 

0 

of  sending  school;  principals 

5 

12 

teachers 

0 

0 

bo  th 

90 

88 

3.  Contact  was  ongoing 

95 

5 

100 

0 

[j..  Had  personal  contact  with  parents 

100 

0 

91; 

6 

5.  Had  access  to  school  records: 

37 

63 

29 

71 

in  sending  school 

10 

26 

6 

29 

in  the  center 

26 

10 

29 

18 

6.  Found  records  helpful 

37 

10 

35 

0 

7.  Sending  school  understood  purposes 

90 

5 

82 

6 

of  center 

8.  Was  able  to  follow  up  the  center’s 

vjork  with  sending  school  staff 

79 

21 

82 

12 

Conditions  of  the  Center 

1.  Sufficient  time  to  work  with  children 

90 

5 

71 

21; 

2.  The  hours  of  operation  were  conducive  to 

effective  contacts  with:  parents 

71; 

26 

82 

6 

children 

68 

26 

65 

21; 

sending  school  staff 

k2 

1|7 

i;7 

1;7 

3.  Center  would  have  been  more  effective: 

during  school  hours 

53 

32 

l;i 

24 

immediately  after  school  hours 

58 

I4.2 

65 

21; 

I4-.  Center  location  facilitated  contact 

with  prospective  clients 

79 

21 

76 

18 

5.  Center  sorvices  would  have  been  more 

effective  if  provided  in  sending  school 

63 

21 

91; 

0 

6.  Physical  facilities  were  conducive  to 

a  good  working  environment 

68 

32 

76 

21; 

7.  Needed  equipment  was  available 

1+2 

U7 

18 

76 

1 


) 


Table  2,  continued 


Center  Staff 

1.  Was  aware  of  the  purpose  of  Center 

Yes 

NO 

Yes 

No 

prior  to  its  opening 

2.  Duties  at  the  center  were  defined 

95 

5 

88 

12 

clearly 

3.  Had  time  for  consultation  with 

100 

0 

0 

100 

other  staff  members 

100 

0 

76 

24 

il.  Found  professional  staff  cooperative  100 

5.  Supervisory  consultation  was  available 

0 

100 

0 

on  regular  basis 

100 

0 

65 

35 

6.  Center  was  adequately  staffed 

Overall  Evaluation 

1.  Was  able  to  make  contribution 

53 

1+7 

35 

59 

anticipated  to:  parents 

Qk 

10 

88 

6 

children 

2.  Sending  school  made  extensive  use 

79 

10 

88 

6 

of  center's  program 

3.  Recommend  a  continuation  of  the 
program  under: 

71+ 

21 

82 

12 

present  procedures 

37 

32 

29 

21+ 

revised  procedures 

71+ 

5 

71 

12 

-"-NOTE:  Where  the  two  percentages  for  a 

group 

do  not 

add  to 

o 
o 
( — 1 

the  missing  percentage  represents  persons  who 

did  not 

respond  to  the  item. 


i.’ TABLE  3 


Responses  of  Coordinators  Who  Visited  Their  Sending  Schools  and 

of  Those  Who  Did  Not 


Questionnaire  Items: 


Relations  with  Sending  School 


Percentages  of 
Visited 
N=21 


Coordinators-::- 

Did  Not  Visit 

N=15 


1. 

Visited  sending  school 

100 

0 

0 

100 

2. 

Had  personal  contact  with  staff  members 
of  sending  school :  100 

0 

100 

0 

3. 

principal s 

teachers 

both 

Contact  was  ongoing 

10 

0 

90 

100 

0 

7 

0 

87 

93 

7 

1+. 

Had  personal  contact  with  parents 

93 

5 

100 

0 

5. 

Had  access  to  school  records: 

k3 

57 

20 

80 

in  sending  school 

Ik 

29 

0 

27 

in  the  center 

29 

19 

27 

7 

6. 

Found  records  helpful 

ii3 

5 

27 

7 

7. 

Sending  school  understood  purposes 
of  the  Center 

76 

10 

100 

0 

8. 

Was  able  to  follow  up  center's  work 
with  sending  school  staff 

76 

19 

87 

13 

Conditions  of  the  Center 

1.  Had  sufficient  time  to  vjork  vjith 
children 

8l 

10 

80 

20 

2. 

Hours  of  operation  were  conducive  to 
effective  contacts  with: 
parent  s 

76 

19 

80 

13 

children 

57 

29 

80 

20 

sending  school  staffs 

38 

U8 

53 

kl 

3. 

Center  vjould  have  been  more  effective 
during  school  hours 

33 

33 

67 

20 

immediately  after  school  hours 

67 

33 

53 

33 

h. 

Center  location  facilitated  contact 
with  prospective  clients 

76 

19 

80 

C 

5. 

Center  services  would  have  been  more 

7B 

2k 

67 

33 

effective  if  provided  in  sending  school 

Table  3j  continued 

Yes 

No 

Ye  s 

No 

6.  Physical  facilities  were  conducive 
to  a  good  working  environment 

76 

24 

67 

33 

7.  Needed  equipment  was  available 

33 

52 

27 

73 

Center  Staff 

1.  Was  aware  of  purpose  of  the  Center 
prior  to  its  opening 

95 

5 

87 

13 

2.  Dutie  s  at  the  center  were  defined 
clearly 

57 

43 

47 

53 

3.  Had  time  for  consultation  with  other 
staff  members 

90 

10 

87 

13 

k.  Found  professional  staff  cooperative 

ICC 

0 

100 

0 

5.  Supervisory  consultation  v/as  available 
on  regular  basis 

90 

10 

73 

27 

6.  Center  was  adequately  staffed 

43 

52 

47 

53 

Cverall  Evaluation 

1.  V/as  able  to  make  contribution 
anticipated  to:  parents 

86 

10 

87 

7 

chil dren 

86 

5 

80 

13 

2.  Sending  school  made  extensive  use 
of  center's  program 

76 

14 

8o 

20 

3,  Recommend  a  continuation  of  the 
program  under: 

present  procedures 

43 

19 

20 

40 

revised  procedures 

62 

14 

87 

0 

---NOTE:  l\nnere  the  two  percentages  for  a  group  do  not  add  to  100^, 

the  missing  percentage  represents  persons  who  did  not 
respond  to  the  item. 


y- 


TABLE  k 


Responses  of  Guidance  Counselors,  Social  Workers  and  Psychologists 

on  Center  Staffs 


-::-Percentages  of 
Guidance  Social 

Qu e s 1 1  o nna ire  1 1 e_ms_ :  Counselors  Workers  Psychologists 


N=t).5 

N= 

03 

N=27 

Relations  with  Sending  School 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

1.  Visited  sending  school 

16 

84 

15 

85 

18 

82 

2.  Had  personal  contact  with  staff 

members  of  sending  school: 

93 

7 

85 

15 

70 

30 

principals 

16 

9 

11 

teachers 

k 

21 

18 

bo  th 

76 

55 

44 

3.  Contact  v^as  ongoing 

80 

16 

61 

27 

30 

44 

I4..  Had  personal  contact  with  parents 

98 

-- 

94 

3 

85 

11 

5.  Had  access  to  school  records: 

18 

78 

27 

73 

37 

63 

in  sending  school 

2 

27 

3 

12 

4 

26 

in  the  center 

22 

11 

24 

6 

37 

7 

6.  Found  records  helpful 

21+ 

11 

33 

9 

37 

7 

7.  Sending  school  understood  purposes 

of  the  center 

81+ 

7 

58 

24 

56 

22 

8.  Was  able  to  follow  up  center's  work 

with  sending  school  staff 

64 

27 

52 

42 

48 

48 

Conditions  of  the  Center 

1.  Had  sufficient  time  to  work  with 

children 

82 

9 

76 

18 

78 

18 

2.  Hours  of  operation  were  conducive 

to 

effective  contacts  with:  parents 

76 

20 

85 

12 

78 

11 

children 

64 

36 

58 

36 

63 

33 

sending  school  staff 

51 

44 

39 

48 

33 

59 

3.  Center  would  have  been  more  effective: 

during  school  hours 

22 

47 

36 

33 

41 

44 

immediately  after  school  hours 

58 

24 

48 

33 

52 

37 

[j-.  Center  location  facilitated  contact 

with  prospective  clients 

62 

36 

79 

18 

63 

30 

Table  I4.,  continued 

Yes 

Wo 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

5.  Center  services  would  have  been  more 
effective  if  provided  in  sending 
school  60 

38 

76 

12 

67 

30 

6.  Physical  facilities  were  conducive 
to  a  good  working  environment 

60 

38 

Sk 

k2 

56 

37 

7.  Needed  equipment  was  available 

38 

58 

36 

61 

7 

93 

Center  Staff 

1.  Was  aware  of  purposes  of  Center 
prior  to  its  opening 

8U 

16 

82 

18 

67 

30 

2.  Duties  at  the  center  were  defined 
clearly 

82 

18 

k2 

58 

kl 

56 

3.  Had  time  for  consultation  with 
other  staff  members 

91 

7 

91 

9 

85 

11 

I4..  Found  professional  staff 
cooperative 

93 

4 

97 

3 

96 

0 

5.  Supervisory  consultation  vjas 
available  on  regular  basis 

87 

13 

k2 

5I4- 

63 

37 

6.  Center  was  adequately  staffed 

53 

40 

52 

39 

67 

30 

Overall  Evaluation 

1.  V/as  able  to  make  the  contribution 
anticipated  to:  parents 

71 

22 

73 

18 

59 

26 

children 

69 

22 

Sk 

33 

67 

22 

2.  Sending  school  made  extensive  use 
of  center's  program 

67 

29 

52 

6.6 

52 

30 

3.  Recommend  a  continuation  of  the 
program  under: 

present  procedures 

ko 

36 

30 

27 

33 

6-1 

revised  procedures 

82 

k 

76 

9 

93 

4 

-"-NOTE:  Where  the  two  percentages  for 

'  a  group  do 

not 

add  i 

bo  lOOf^, 

the  missing  percentage  represents 

persons  who 

did 

not 

respond  to  the  item. 


IB 


^  C 


\ 


TABLE  5 


Responses  of  All  Center  Staff  Members  Other  Than  Coordinators 
and  of  All  Center  Personnel  Combined 


Questionnaire  Items: 


Percentages  of 

Staff  Members  All  Center  Personnel 


N=105 


^=lkl 


a.  U  XUli  Cj  wxuii  kj  oiJLU-XiXfi) 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

1.  Visited  sending  school 

16 

8li 

26 

73 

2.  Had  personal  contact  with  staff 

members  of  sending  school : 

85 

15 

87 

11 

principal s 

13 

10 

teachers 

12 

11 

both 

6l 

68 

3.  Contact  was  ongoing 

61 

27 

70 

21 

[]_.  Had  pei'sonal  contact  with  parents 

93 

k 

95 

3 

5,  Had  access  to  school  records: 

26 

72 

28 

71 

in  sending  school 

3 

22 

23 

in  the  center 

27 

9 

28 

10 

6.  Found  records  helpful 

30 

10 

32 

9 

7.  Sending  school  understood  purposes 

of  the  center 

69 

16 

73 

13 

8.  Was  able  to  follow  up  center’s  work 

with  sending  school  staff 

56 

37 

62 

32 

Conditions  of  the  Center 

1,  Had  sufficient  time  to  work  with 

children 

79 

Ik 

80 

Ik 

2.  Hours  of  operation  were  conducive 

to 

effective  contacts  with: 

parent  s 

79 

15 

79 

16 

children 

62 

35 

63 

33 

sending  school  staff 

50 

^3 

ll9 

3.  Center  vjould  have  been  more  effective: 

during  school  hours 

31 

1+2 

35 

58 

immediately  after  school  hours 

53 

30 

55 

31 

Q,  Center  location  facilitated  contact 

with  prospective  clients 

68 

29 

70 

26 

5.  Center  services  would  have  been  more  68 

29 

70 

26 

effective  if  provided  in  sending  school 


Table  5j  continued 


Table  5j  continued 

6,  Physical  facilities  were  conducive 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

to  a  good  working  environment 

57 

39 

61 

36 

7.  Needed  equipment  was  available 

Center  Staff 

1.  Was  aware  of  purposes  of  the  center 

30 

68 

30 

66 

prior  to  its  opening 

2.  Duties  at  the  center  were  defined 

79 

20 

82 

17 

clearly 

3.  Had  time  for  consultation  vrith  other 

59 

1+0 

57 

k2 

staff  members 

89 

9 

89 

■  9 

Found  professional  staff  cooperative  95 

5.  Supervisory  consultation  was  available 

3 

97 

2 

on  regular  basis 

67 

32 

71 

28 

6.  Center  was  adequately  staffed 

Overall  Evaluation 

1.  V/as  able  to  make  contribution 
anticipated  to: 

56 

37 

53 

parent  s 

69 

20 

73 

18 

children 

2.  Sending  school  made  extensive  use 

61+ 

26 

69 

21 

of  center's  program 

3.  Recommend  a  continuation  of  the 
program  under: 

58 

3^ 

63 

30 

present  procedures 

35 

3^ 

35 

32 

revised  procedures 

83 

6 

80 

6 

-::-NOTE:  Where  the  two  percentages  for  a 

group 

do  not 

add  to 

100^, 

the  missing  percentage  represents  persons  who 

did  not 

respond  to  the  item. 


■■ 

'r  o 


TABLE  6 


Responses  of  Supervisors 


Questionnaire  Items:  Percentages  of 

Supervisors 

N=12 

Relations  I'/ith  Sending  School 

Yes 

No 

No  Responsi 

1,  Visited  sending  school 

8 

75 

17 

2.  Had  personal  contact  with  staff  members 

of  sending  school:  principals 

17 

teacher  s 

33 

booh 

33 

3.  Contact  was  ongoing 

33 

50 

17 

I4..  Had  personal  contact  X'jith  parents 

25 

50 

25  ■ 

5.  Had  access  to  school  records: 

25 

67 

8 

in  sending  school 

0 

33 

67 

in  the  center 

25 

8 

67 

6.  Found  records  helpful 

23 

0 

75 

7.  Sending  school  understood  purposes 

of  the  center 

k2 

17 

42 

8.  V/as  able  to  follow  up  the  center’s  work 

with  the  sending  school  staff 

33 

33 

33 

Conditions  of  the  Centers 

1.  Had  sufficient  time  to  work  with  children 

k2 

0 

58 

2.  Hours  of  operation  were  conducive  to 

effective  contacts  vjith:  parents 

67 

0 

33 

children 

30 

25 

25 

sending  school  staff 

33 

42 

25 

3.  Center  would  have  been  more  effective: 

during  school  hours 

58 

17 

25 

immediately  after  school  hours 

67 

8 

25 

Center  location  facilitated  contact 

x-Jith  prospective  clients 

67 

25 

8 

5.  Center  services  would  be  more  effective 

if  provided  in  sending  school 

67 

0 

33 

6.  Physical  facilities  were  conducive  to 

a  good  ^^Jorking  environment 

58 

25 

17 

7.  Needed  equipment  was  available 

17 

75 

8 

•'I 


Table  6,  continued 


Center  Staff 

1.  Was  aware  of  purposes  of  the  center 

Yes 

No 

No  Resp< 

prior  to  its  opening 

75 

8 

17 

2.  Duties  at  the  center  were  defined  clearly 

3.  Had  time  for  consultation  with  other 

50 

25 

25 

staff  members 

58 

25 

17 

k.  Found  the  professional  staff  cooperative 

5.  Supervisory  consultation  was  available 

83 

0 

17 

on  regular  basis 

6? 

0 

33 

6.  Center  was  adequately  staffed 

Overall  Evaluation 

L.  Was  able  to  make  the  anticipated 

25 

50 

■  25 

contribution  to:  parents 

33 

8 

58 

children 

2.  Sending  school  made  extensive  use 

25 

8 

67 

of  center's  program 

3.  Recommend  a  continuation  of  the  program 

42 

25 

33 

under:  present  procedures 

25 

17 

58 

revised  procedures 

67 

0 

33 

J 


TABLE  7 


Responses  of  Non-Public  School 

Principal s  ; 

and 

Teacher  s 

Questionnaire  Items: 

Percentages  of 

Principals  Teachers 

N=48  N=66 

Contact  with  Centers 

Yes 

No 

NR-: 

Yes 

No 

NR-: 

1.  Visited  center: 

prior  to  its  opening 

63 

33 

k 

38 

58 

k 

during  operation 

50 

k8 

2 

50 

46 

k 

2.  Had  personal  contact  with  center 

staff : 

94 

6 

-- 

65 

30 

k 

prior  to  center  opening 

74 

13 

13 

38 

26 

36 

during  operation 

78 

9 

13 

56 

18 

26 

3.  Made  referrals  to  the  center 

96 

5 

-- 

77 

18 

5 

4.  Referrals  were  acted  upon 

94 

5 

2 

77 

18 

5.  Referrals  required  minimum  of 

paper  work 

87 

6 

6 

79 

6 

15 

6.  Center  provided  services  for  all 
children  which  school  wished  to 

54 

refer 

39 

6 

54 

29 

17 

7.  Received  reports  about  referred 

children  from  the  center 

65 

22 

13 

50 

36 

15 

8.  Reports  x-rere  helpful 

59 

5 

37 

kk 

4 

52 

9.  Perceived  changes  in  pupils 

referred  24 

10,  Center  staff  understood  the  school 

kk 

33 

24 

54 

21 

and  the  needs  of  the  pupils 

76 

6 

17 

73 

5 

23 

Center  Conditions 


1.  Center  hours  were  conducive  to 
effective  contact  v/ith:  pupils 

parents 

non-public  school  staff 

2.  Center  services  would  be  more 
effective : 

during  school  hours 
immediately  after  school  hours 


46 

58 

6 

57 

51 

12 

72 

17 

11 

61 

29 

11 

33 

6l 

6 

51 

57 

12 

65 

30 

5 

52 

32 

17 

30 

28 

51 

30 

35 

35 

Table  ?,  continued 


Yes 

No 

NR-::- 

Yes 

No 

NR 

3.  Center  location  facilitated  contact 
vjith  prospective  clients  52 

33 

15 

59 

32 

9 

[j..  Services  would  be  more  effective 

if  provided  in  sending  school  83 

11 

6 

82 

12 

6 

Teacher  Training  Program 

1.  Was  aware  program  was  available  91 

^4- 

14- 

91 

2„  Was  able  to  participate  in  program  30 

63 

6 

52 

I1.2 

6 

3.  Found  it  helpful  in  understanding 

children  26 

0 

7k 

52 

2 

kl 

participation  effected  some  change 
in  teaching  15 

13 

72 

36 

17 

kl 

5.  Recommend  this  kind  of  program 

for  colleagues  58 

0 

kl 

62 

0 

38 

Overall  Evaluation  of  Project 

] .  Needs  of  pupils  met  by  the  center  56 

22 

22 

46 

24 

30 

2.  Center  made  anticipated  contribution 
to:  parents  65 

15 

20 

58 

15 

27 

children  65 

20 

15 

56 

17 

27 

3.  School  made  extensive  use  of 

services  availalbe  at  the  center  52 

33 

15 

59 

29 

12 

5...  Recommend  continuation  of  the 
program  under: 

present  procedures  20 

28 

52 

18 

32 

50 

revised  procedures  78 

6 

15 

77 

2 

21 

-::-NR  -  No  response 


TABLE  8 


Responses  of  Principals  Who  Visited  Their  Centers  During  Operation 

and  of  Those  Who  Did  Not 


---Percentages  of  Principals 


Questionnaire  Items: 

V i sited 

Did  Not 

Vi! 

=23 

N=22 

Contact  with  Centers 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

1. 

Visited  Center:  prior  to  its  opening 

65 

26 

59 

41 

during  operation 

100 

0 

0 

100 

2, 

Had  personal  contact  with  center 

100 

0 

86 

14 

staff:  prior  to  its  opening 

70 

17 

77 

9 

during  operation 

96 

0 

59 

18 

3. 

Made  referrals  to  the  center 

100 

0 

91 

9 

k. 

Referrals  were  acted  upon 

96 

4 

91 

4 

5. 

Referrals  requirred  minimum  paper  work  91 

4 

82 

9 

6. 

Center  provided  services  for  all 
children  v;hich  school  wished  to  refer 

56 

43 

54 

32 

7. 

Received  reports  about  referred 
children  from  the  center 

78 

4 

50 

41 

8. 

Reports  were  helpful 

74 

4 

41 

4 

9. 

Perceived  changes  in  pupils  referred 

35 

39 

14 

50 

H 

o 

1 — 1 

Center  staff  understood  the  school 
and  the  needs  of  the  pupils 

91 

4 

59 

9 

Center  Conditions 

1. 

Center  hours  were  conducive  to  effect 

ive 

contact  with:  pupils 

56 

39 

36 

54 

parents 

83 

13 

59 

23 

principal s 

44 

56 

23 

64 

2. 

Center  services  would  be  more  effective 

if  provided: 

during  school  hours 

56 

44 

73 

18 

immediately  after  school  hours 

35 

44 

23 

14 

3. 

Center  location  facilitated  contact 
with  prospective  clients 

65 

22 

41 

41 

4. 

Services  would  be  more  effective  if 
provided  in  sending  school 

74 

22 

91 

0 

Table  8,  continued 


Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Teacher  Training  Program 

1,  Was  aware  program  was  available 

87 

9 

96 

0 

2.  Was  able  to  participate  in  program 

1+4 

52 

18 

73 

3.  Found  it  helpful  in  understanding 
children 

39 

0 

14 

0 

4.  Participation  effected  some  change 
in  teaching 

17 

22 

14 

4 

5.  Recommend  this  kind  of  program  for 
colleagues 

63 

0 

54 

0 

Overall  Evaluation  of  Project 

1.  Needs  of  pupils  met  by  center 

65 

26 

50 

18 

2.  Center  made  anticipated  contribution 
to:  parents 

74 

17 

54 

14 

children 

78 

17 

50. 

23 

3.  School  made  extensive  use  of 

services  available  at  the  center 

6l 

30 

46 

36 

4.  Recommend  continuation  of  the  program 
under:  present  procedures 

30 

22 

9 

36 

revised  procedures 

78 

9 

82 

4 

-::-NOTE:  Where  the  tvjo  percentages  for  a  group  do  not  add  to  100^, 
the  missing  percentage  represents  persons  who  did  not 
respond  to  the  item. 
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Center  for  Urban  Education 
Evaluation  Committee  Project  VI  Title  I 
Gut -of  School  Guidance  and  Clinical  Services  for  Disadvantaged  Pupils 


T entative  Evaluation  Plan--Iiay  20,  I966 


Suh'^i^tt^d.  -'-.o  Co-directors  of  Pro.iect 

1.  Interaieu^ing  principals  of  selected  non-public  schools  to  sample 
expectations  for  Center  offerings^  to  sample  the  perceived  needs 
of  puoils  in  the  non-public  schools,  to  sample  knovjledge  of  the 
o-ferings  of  the  clinical  and  guidance  services  available  at  the 
Centers,  to  sample  parental  and  community  awareness  of  the  Centers, 
and  to  sample  e^cpected  outcomes  of  participation  in  Centers « 

2.  Interviewing  the  staffs  of  18  seD.ected  Centers.  These  interviews 

would  be  held  with  coordinators,  psychologists,  social  workers  and 
guidance  counselors.  The  purpose  of  these  interviews  would  be  to 
sajiiple  e valua 0 iciis  o±  uhe  Cciiters  bp  onose  ^rreco-j-y  m— 

volved  in  their  operation. 

3.  Interviewing  of  supervisors  from  selected  districts  for  their 
evaluation  of  the  Centers  for  which  they  had  responsibility, 

lu  Survey  by  questionnaire  of  all  Centers  and  of  all  sending  schools 
for  evaluation  of  services  provided  to  sending  schools. 

5.  Analysis  of  statistical  data  provided  by  Board  of  Education 
personnel: 


a.  number  of  Centers  proposed  at  opening  of  Centers 

b.  number  of  Centers  actually  in  operation 

c.  reasons  for  closing  of  Centers 

d.  Staff,  with  position,  for  each  Center 

e.  number  of  children  serviced  at  each  Center  with  service 
provided  (clinical,  social  service,  guidance  or  combination 
of  these)  and  number  of  contacts  for  each  child 

f.  number  of  parents  interviewed  at  each  Center,  with 
service  provided  and  number  of  contacts  for  each  parent 

g.  description  of  services  provided 

h.  r'.imber  of  conta.cts  st  -'-u  m'^m^ers  o^ 

sending  schools. 

6.  Survey  of  principals  of  non-public  schools  for  evaluation  of 
services  provided  by  Centers. 

7.  Survey  of  staff  members  of  non-public  schools  for  evaluation  of 
services  provided  by  Centers. 


FORMAT  OF  EVALUATION  TO  BE  DETERl-lINED  BY  CENTER  FOR  URBAN  EDUCATION 


APFEIIDIX  S 


CENTER  FOR  URBAN  EDUCATION 

Project  VI,  entitled:  "Out-of-School  Guidanco  Centers 
for  Disadvantaged  Pupils  in  Non-  A;blic  Schools" 

I.Iceting  of  Evaluation  Committee 


Monday,  20  Juno  19^6 


AGE  N  D  A 


lo  Revie’v  of  evaluation  to  date, 

2,.  Outline  of  evaluation  design  -  oral  report, 

3*  Revievr  of  survey  questionnaire  to  be  sent  to  Center  staffs, 

U,  Aevier;  of  survey  questionnaire  to  be  sent  to  principals  and  staffs 
of  sending  schools, 

5»  Discussion  of  emerging  patterns  in  evaluation. 

6,  Suggestions  for  factora  to  be  included  in  evaluation. 
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iiLiviU... -.u. iMD  TEA.CItSR  TRA.INING  PROGRAaM  FCR  TRACKERS 
O.F  PUPILS  IN  NON -PUBLIC  SCHOOLS: 

Art  Music  Physical  Education,  Library  Ser"/ices,  and  Speech  Lnproveraent 

Nature  ana  description  ol  oiie  Prograrc: 

The  nature  of  the  prograri  is  best  indicated  by  the 
^ollo^>'ing  excei^pts  froK  the  officiaJ  project  description: 

"'The  disadvantaged  child  has  long  been  the  concern  of  the 
public  school  teacher  and  has  entered  the  oon-public  school 
fairly  recently.  The  xion-public  school  teacher  can  benefit  from 
teacher  training  activities  conducted  by  qualified  specialists 
who  have  developed  needed,  skills  with  these  children.  The  current 
project  hopes  to  provide  such  opportunities  by  offering  demonstration 
teacher  servuces  for  the  purpose  of  training  teachers  in  non¬ 
public  schoolSo  Teacher  training  will  be  offered  in  the 
following  fields:  music,  art.,  health  education,  library  and 
speech  improvement.  The  selected  schools  included  in  this  project 
are  in  attendance  areas  Iiaving  high  concentration  o.f  low  income 
families.  Each  school  enrolls  many  disadvantaged  childrer  who  require 
specialized  scir/ices." 

Objectives  of,  procedures  and  facilities  for  the  project  are  also  best 
delineated  i.n  the  words  of  the  project  description; 

Teacher  Training  in  Music; 

"This  program  will  concentrate  on  offering  teachers  of  the  non- 
public  schools  e  greater  backgro'und  in  music  skills,  additional 
teaciiing  techniques,  and  irmovations  in  conteiit. 
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1.  There  will  be  three^-day  institubes  (weekdays)  ^ 

Sacurday  iRsbitubes  and  SiJiniiier  inst.itubes, 

2.  mere  wij.l  be  inber-visibabion  prograias  in  which  non- 
public  school  beacners  will  visit  public  schools  to  see 
music  beachers  in  acbion„ 

3.  There  will  be  S'immer  elementary  schools  operating  so  bhab 

actual  demonosbrations  of  classroom  teaching  can  be  obs8r\-''8d<, 
Teacher  Training  in  Art; 


'The  major  objectives  will  be  to  increase  the  skills  and  effectivene: 
of  non-public  school  teachers  in  the  following  technic ues; 

a.  the  promotion  of  children’s  understanding .  awarene^ss  and 
appreciation  of  beauty ,  arc  forms  and  aesthetic  qualities 
in  spi..e  of  the  handicaps  in  these  areas  associated  with 
living  in  a  socio-economically  disadvantaged  environment. 


b.  The  de/elopment  of  chilaren' s  visual  perception  and  appre¬ 
ciation  of  color,  proportion,  design  and  texture. 

c.  the  development  of  children's  skills  in  the  use  of  various 


materials,  tools  and  processes  through  the  provision  of 
art  e^cper^ences  in  a  variety  of  media  so  that  they  may  be 
helped  to  release  their  creative  urges  through  iiidiv'idual 


experimentation  with  various  arc  materials, 

d.  enhancement  of  children’ s  powers  to  think  independently 
and  creatively  and  to  communicate  their  thoughts  and 
feelings  through  art. 


e. 


the  stimulation  of  children’ s  reading  about  art  and  a 
"There  will  be  workshops  for  non-public  school  teachers 
conducted  by  licensed  superv^isors  of  art  inotruction  or  by 
specially  qualified  and  licensed  teachers  of  art  conducted  in 
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various  non-public  schools. 


Some  parochial  schools,  notaoly  Hebrew  ones,  by  extending  the 
school  day  from  3^30  to  will  be  able  to  avail  themselves 

of  demonost ration  lessons  given  bj'  public  school  llceiised  super¬ 
visors  and  teachers  of  art.." 

Teacher  Training  in  Health  5d:ucatic^: 

"The  two  areas  of  health  education  which  are  involved  are 
Physical  Education  and  Health  Guidance, 

In  the  area  cf  ?h;ysical  Education  the  .Demonstration  and 
Teacher  Training  Program  of  workshops  would  attempt  to  show 
teacher  representatives  from  the  private  schools  hew  to  conduct 
physical  fitness  activities  such  as  exercises,  dances  and  games. 
Dem^onost ra oions  will  oe  given  of  the  proper  use  of  supplies  (bails, 
bats,  gloves,  etc.)  and  of  equipment  (mats,  parallel  oars, 
horses,  etc.) 

Health  guidance  objectives  are  geared  to  familiariEe  and 
develop  working  co'rpete.ncie3  in  participating  teachers  in  the 
use  of  the  audiometer,  scale,  stadiometer,  eye  charus.  color 
vision  tests  and  various  health  record  forms. " 


The  District  Health  Counselor  will  he  assigned  to  conduct  three 
workshops  in  each  of  the  five  boroughs  of  the  City  for  teacner 
represeritatives  from  the  private  day  schools.  These  sessions  will 
extend  from  35  30  F„Mo  to  3:30  PoM, 

Content  of  the  workshops  will  consist  of  familiarizing  the  teachers 
with  the  kinds  of  equipment  programs  used  in  the  City  schools. 

The  Bureau  for  Health  Education  will  furnish  equipmerit  and  supplies 
based  on  pupil  needs. 

"The  facilities  to  be  used  in  the  training  and  demonstration 
project  will  be  those  of  the  school  or  schools  chosen  as  training 
centers  for  tl:e  courses  instituted." 

Teacher  Training  in  Librarju 

"The  non-public  school  teachers  participating  in  this  program 
will  be  helped  to  learn  new  sid-lls  and  improve  existing  skills  in 
the  following  areas; 

a,  the  stimulation  of  extensive  recreational  and  research 
reading  in  cliildren. 

b,  the  refinement  of  children' s  taste  in  reading. 

c,  the  development  of  teacher  ability  to  work  with  children 
in  a  school  or  classroom  library'  setting, 

d,  story-telling. 


e,  knowledge  of  children's  literature. '* 

’’Training  and  de.’ronsti'&tion  sessions  for  ncn-puhlic  scnool 
teachers  will  be  given  after  3?00  PoM„  and  on  Saturdays  by 
volunteer  jjaid  licensed  Board  of  Education  teachers  of  library. 

The  sessions  will  be  designed  to  help  the  non-public  school 
teachers  to  stimulate  interest,,  choose  materials,  tell  stories, 
and  conduct  other  classroom  activities  that  will  encourage 
extensive  recreational  and  research  reading  by  children  and 
develop  readiness  for  fo:raial  reading  activities  in  young  children.” 

’’The  facilities  to  be  vised  in  the  training  anc'  damonstration 
project  will  be  those  of  the  school  or  schools  chosen  as  training 
centers  for  the  courses  instituted.” 

Teacher  Training  in  Speech  Irijprovement; 

’’The  aim  here  will  be  to  help  teachers  in  offering  the  following: 
a,  an  organized,  sequential  program  of  direct  instruction  in 
the  skills  of  listening  and  speaking  for  all  pupil s- 
bo  the  development  of  pupil  ability  to  use  listening  and 
speaking  skills  effectively  in  practical  situations- 
c,  the  provision  of  ecrperiences  for  children  in  speech  arts, 
in  group  discussions  and  oral  reporting  so  as  to  further 
their  self-expression  and  cultural  enrichment,” 

Licensed  public  school  supcr’/isors  and  teachers  of  speech  improve¬ 
ment  will  conduct  one-day  workshops  on  Saturday  on  ’’Oral  Co.'UBiunication 
Problems  of  Disadvantaged  Pupils.”  These  will  be  held  in  the  boroughs 

of  Bronx,  Manila  than,  BrooluLyn  and  Q.ueens  and  about  100  ncn-pablic  school 
teachers  woiild  be  expected  to  attend  teacher  ti'aining  institutes  in 
Brooklyn,  These  will  be  held  for  duratioii.  of  10  weeks,  once  a 


week  f  roni  3;  30  to  5?  30 


,  Guest  lecturer?  prominent  in  the  field 
will  participate.  Approximately  55  non-public  school  teachers 
will  be  ejrpected  to  attend,  each  institute. 

The  Department  of  Speech  linprovement  will  also  provide  a 
Slimmer  institute  of  two  weeks  duration  which  will  meet  for  30  hours 
from  9:00  to  12:00  daily.  The  centrs.1  theme  of  the  institute  will 
be  "Oral  Comm.ur.ication  Problems  of  Disadvantaged  Pupils," 


"For  the  conduct  of  workshops  and  institutes  on  centrally 
located  school  in  each  borough  possessed  of  a  good  auditorium  and 
nearby  lunch  facilities  will  be  chosen." 


"In  all  cases  brief  logs  will  be  kept  by  the  Board  of  Sducation 
training  participants  and  leaders.  The  principals  and  teachers  of 
the  non-public  schools  will  be  riequested  to  complete  open-ended 
questionnaires. " 

Potential  Setent  of  the  Frogra.m; 

Official  records  indicating  the  total  number  of  schools  eligible  for 
participation  in  the  Teacher  Trairii.ng  project  nave  not  been  available  to 
the  evaluation  staff.  From  other  sources,  however,  it  appears  that  156 
schools,  representing  126  Catholic,  21  Hebrew,  3  Greek  Orthodox,  4 
Lutheran  and  2  Il'iscopalian  admirdst  rat  ions,  wei"e  eligible. 
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OBJECTP/ES  OF  THE  EVALUATION; 


The  objectives  of  this  evalcia'oion  are  to  assess,  by  a  conibinar-iori  of 
the  best  methods  av-ailable  to  us,  the  extent  to  which  program  objectives 
were  fulfillec  during  the  1965-19^^*  school  year. 

In  accordance  with  the  wording  of  the  project  description,  this  is  to 
be  considered  an  "interim”  evaluation. 

For  several  reasons,  this  must  only  be  a  partial  evaluation,  even  withdn 
the  limits  of  its  "interim”  status.  Evaluation  Teams  were  set  in  motion 
long  after  the  start  of  the  programs,  thus  having  access  for  direct 
scrutiny  to  only  a  small  segment  oi'  ongoing  programs.  In  addition, 
because  programs  were  given  towards  the  end  of  the  school  year,  and  both 
time  and  budgetary  consideration  limited  the  activity  of  the  evaluators, 
the  impact  of  the  prog.rams  in  the  classroom  in  direct  involvement  of  the 
disadvantaged  child  for  whose  benefit  they  were  offered,  could  not  be 
included  in  this  assessment. 

Despite  the  unavoidable  limitations  of  this  assessment,  however,  efforts 
will  be  made  to  identify  areas  in  which  improvement  is  needed  and  to  offer 
suggestions  for  implementing  such  improvement. 
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METHODS  MI)  MIA 


Data  for  this  assessment  were  gathered  by  the  fcllovring  procedures; 

1,  Monitoring  of  available  sessions  in  each  training  area 
by  persons  qualified  by  experience  and  training  to 
their  adequacy  for  two  functions; 

as  teaching-learning  situations  and  as  iinplementation  of  the 
stated  program  objectives, 

2,  Interviews  with  supervisory  personnel  planned,  coordinated 
or  participated  as  instructors  in  the  program. 

3,  Intezviews  with  selected  teacher-participants, 

4,  Major  evaliuation  questionnaires  sent  to  all  teacher-participants 
for  whom  addresses  were  available, 

5,  Inspection  of  Board  of  Education  attendance  records. 

Each  consultant-observer  has  had  advanced  specialised  professional  training 
at  a  level  close  to  or  including  the  doctorate,  and  considerable  expei^ience 
in  the  educational  application  of  his  specialty.  Except  for  one  trFi,inirig 
area,  monitoring  was  done  by  teams  of  consultants  so  that  judgments  of 
any  given  program  were  based  on  the  considered  opinions  and  ratings  of 
several  experts.  Reports  of  sessions  monitored  wrere  based  on  guidelines 
suggested  in  '“Guidelines  for  the  Evalixation  of  Eaxh  Session  Monitored"' 
(Appendix,  Form  I).  Each  consuj-tant  was  furnished  with  a  copy  of  that 
part  of  the  project  description  which  included  the  general  objectives 
of  the  program  and  the  specific  objectives  for  each  area.  To  enhance  the 
vividness  and  validity  of  reports,  photographs  of  selected  sessions 
in  progress  were  submitted  with  the  verbal  reports. 
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IffiTHODS  MD  DATA 


In  addition  to  assessing  the  quality  ol'  selected  sessions,  conso-ltapt- 
observers  also  collected  certain  demographic  and  descriptive  data  about 
the  parcicipanus  and  tneir  school  situations^ 

Most  evalice,tion  xeams  also  submitted  over-all  evaluation  reports  for  their 
respective  areas,  based  on  their  obsem^ations  and  inter^/iews.  In  some  cases, 
several  trained  members  submitted  over-all  evaluations  and  recommendations 
individ'ually. 

Interviews  with  Board  of  Educat-ion  Program  Coordinators  and  with  Workshop 
directors  were  undertaken  largely  to  obtain  information  about  planning  and 
processing  the  programs  and  about  the  contents  of  sessions  that  were  not 
monitored  because  they  occurred  before  the  start  of  the  evaluation. 

During  interviews  with  Coordinators  answers  to  the  following  questions  were 
sought: 

1.  V/hen  was  the  program  instituted? 

2.  How  were  contents  of  program  decided  upon? 

3.  How  was  information  about  the  program  circulated? 

How  was  eligibility  of  participants  detenrined? 

5.  How  many  different  prograuns  were  offered? 

6.  Wliat  were  the  contents  of  programs,  by  topic,  outline  or  siunmarj^f 

7.  Vfnat  was  rhe  total  number  of  sessions  offered? 

8.  What  arrangements  for  feedback  (frcra  participants)  were  made  to 
ensure  relevance  of  training  offered  to  tea,cher  needs? 
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9.  What  was  done  (or  is  being  done)  to  facilitate  application  of 


the  training  offered  in  the  classroom; 


Interviews  with  Workshop  directors  were  guided,  as  far  as  possible  by  t 


following  outline: 
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WORISrIO?  DIRECTOR 


I.  Organization; 

1.  Vrno  is  ultimately''  responsible  for  the  organization 
and  success  of  the  workshop? 

2.  How  much  initia'civc  were  you  given  for  organizing 
the  presentation? 

3.  V/ere  adeq'aate  instructions  given  to  you?  Were  your 
responsibilities  clearly  defined? 

U.  Were  there  any  problems  in  communicating  with  other 
persons  involved? 

5.  Were  adequate  facilities  and  ir,aterials  provided-- 
quantityj  quality,  suitability*? 

6.  Have  you  had  sufficient  help  (secretarial,  etc.)  in 
preparing  for  the  workshop? 

7.  I'^.at  other  organizational  problems  have  arisen? 

8.  khiat  clianges  in  procedures,  staff,  or  responsibilities 
would  you  recommend? 


II.  Obj  ectives; 

1.  What  were  the  objectives  of  the  workshop? 

2.  Were  guidelines  for  objectives  given  to  you  or  was 

the  formulation  of  objectives  entire.ly  yo'ur  responsibility? 

3.  Wh.at  was  the  basis  for  the  objectives  which  were  formed-- 
perscnal  e,:cperie:ace,  educational  philosophy,  a  published 
set  of  objectives,  etc.? 

U.  How  were  the  objectives  related  to  the  Parochial  schools? 

5.  Ko'w,  specifically,  "ji'eTe  the  objectives  geared  to  the 
disadvantaged  child? 

6.  Do  you  feel  that  the  objectives  were,  in  fact,  covered 
in  the  workshop?  Did  the  teachers  seem  to  understand? 

7.  On  the  basis  of  the  outcome  of  this  workshop,  what  changes 
might  you  make  in  the  objectives? 


III. 


Presentation; 

1.  Did  the  presentation  go  as  planned-^-in  order,  content, 
pacing,  response? 

2.  What  were  the  strengths  and  weaknesses?  What  had  not 
been  anticipated? 

3.  What  problems  arose  from,  the  facilities  and  materials, 
from  the  organization  of  the  presentation,  froni  the 
response“"Or  lack  of  it^-on  the  part  of  the  teachers? 

4.  What  changes  would  you  recora-mend? 


IV,  Content; 

1.  Ho'w  was  the  ccntent  determined? 

2.  (Further  questions  nay  be  based  on  points  covered, 
or  not  covered,  in  obserraticn  and  examination  of 
objectives.) 


Ibfaluation; 

On  an  overall  basis,  how  would  you  rate  the  success  of  the  workshop? 


V. 
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Evaluation  (Continued) 

Extremely  successful 

2.  Very  successful 

3.  Mode  rat  el;y'  successful,  some  changes  needed 

i+.  Slightly  successful,,  considerable  revision  needed 
5.  Unsuccessful,  a  new  approach  is  needed. 


Interviews  with  selected  teachers  were  undertaken  to  enrich  the  information  provided 
by  the  questionnaires.  They  covered  much  the  same  grounds  as  the  major  evaluation 
questionnaires,  but  achieved  far  greater  encouragement  of  participant’s  expression 
of  opinion  and  clarification  of  vague  responses  by  probing  and  by  eliciting 
concrete  examples.  The  following  outline  served  as  a  guide  for  the  interviews  with 
teachers: 
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TEACI-IER  I!-ITI]EV1EW3; 


1. 


Pa  rt  i  c  i  pa  t  i  or: ; 

lo  Were  adequate  facilities  proi'idea  for  you  to  participate 
in  the  workshop? 

2.  'Were  you  able  to  see  and  hear  the  proceedings? 

3.  Did  the  arrangement  of  the  group  allow  for  or  limit  your 
pa  rt  i  c  ipa,  t  i  on? 

Did  you  feel  encouraged  to  participate? 


II.  Materials; 

Were  adequate  materials  provided  to  make  this  a  true  workshop? 

Quantity 

Quality 

Suitabiiity--for  meaningful  participation 
for  classroom  application 

III.  Organization  and  presentation; 

1,  Was  the  workshop  well  organized,  ootii  in  content  and  in 
order  of  presentation? 

2,  Was  it  thorough  or  limited?  In  what  ways? 

3,  Was  it  well  paced? 

IV.  Purpose  and  objectives  of  the  workshop; 

1.  Were  the  purposes  of  the  workshop  made  explicit,  either 
stated  or  through  the  presentation? 

2.  Were  you  given  an  opportunity  at  any  time  to  express  your 
needs,  the  problems  that  yoi;  would  like  to  have  seen 
discussed  in  the  workshop? 

3.  Were  the  objectives  of  the  workshop  practical?  useful  to 
you?  realistic? 

4.  Were  they  sufficiently  diversified  and  inclusive? 

5.  V7ere  the  objectives  consisrent  w:^th  those  of  your  school? 

6.  W"nat  changes  would  you  anticipate  making  in  your  own  objectives? 

V.  Content  of  the  workshop-  Teachl  ng  met  hod  s; 

1.  What  has  the  workshop  added  to  your  sld.lls? 

2.  To  what  extent  are  these  skills  needed  in  your 
teaching  situation? 

3.  W’hat  opportunities  do  you  anticipate  having  for  applying 
what  you  have  learned? 

4.  What  wc’uld  you  have  liked  more  of? 

5.  What  would  you  have  liked  included,  that  was  omitted? 

6.  What  seemed  of  little  or  nc  use  to  you? 

7.  Wiat  might  limit  your  use  of  what  you  have  learned? 

Your  backgro'und 
Admi ni st  rat i on 
Student  s 

Parents  or  Commu.nlty 

8.  Are  the  methods  and  rasiterials  presented  applicable  in  your  situation? 

9.  In  what  way  did  the  content  of  the  workshop  apply  especially  to  the 
disadvantaged  child? 

10,  Would  the  methods  presented  allow  for  individual  differences? 
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VI,  Content  of  :;he  workshop--  Approach  to  the  m-gsic; 

1.  Do  you  feel  that  the  workshop  presented  a  satisfactory  approach  to 
music,  art,  speech,  library  services,  health  education? 

2.  What  specific  activities  that  were  presented  do  you  feel  were  particularly 
good  and  usefu].? 

3.  Wliat  else  could  be  included? 

k.  liThat  would  have  to  be  omitted  in  your  situation? 

5.  Do  you  feel  that  the  approach  is  a  unified  one? 

6.  Is  it  an  approach  that  coJtld  be  applied  throughout  the  school  year? 

7.  At  what  grade  levels  would  this  be  most  applicable? 

8.  How  wo'uld  your  students  react  to  this  approach  ? 

9.  Would  the  type  of  activity  presented  here  be  appropriate  in  your 
situation?  Does  it  conform  to  your  objectives?  Wliat  changes  wo'uld  you 
make  either  in  the  literature  or  in  your  approach? 

VII.  Evaluation; 

On  an  over©,!!  basis,  how  would  you  rate  the  program  in  relation  to  yotor  own 
classroom  situation? 

1.  Extremely  usef-ol 

2.  Very  useful 

3.  Moderately  useful 

4.  Slightly  useful 

5.  Not  useful 
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How  would  you  evaluate  (Excellent  ~  Good  -  Poor  ) 

1.  organization  of  the  program 

2.  communication  (getting  information  around) 

3.  mediation  between  the  teacher' s  program  and  application 
in  the  schools 

4.  convenience  of  places  sessions  were  offered 

5.  convenience  of  hours 

6.  quality  of  lectures  and  d'-monGtraL.or 

7.  completeness  of  coverage  topics 

8.  relevance  of  topics  to  participant's  needs 

9.  interest,  clarity,  and  practicality  of  presentation 


IX.  Other  Institutes; 

Did  you  attend  any  other  Institutes  from  September  19^5  to  June  I966? 
Specify  and  briefly  rate  each  one  in  terms  of  content,  application,  and 


recommendations? 
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The  major  evaluation  questionnaire  sent  to  all  teachers  for  whom  addresses  were 
available  is  presented  as  Form  2  in  the  Appendix, 

Thirty-four  open-ended  questions  covered  such  matters  as  workshop  conditions, 
apparent  competence  of  instructors,  appropriateness  of  content  to  needs  and 
capabilities  of  participants,  specific  iearrdngs  and  anticipated  impact  on 
classroom  performance,  changes  and  additions  desired.  Assessment  by  racing  was 
requested  in  relation  to  ten  facets  of  the  programs,  and  one  global  rating  was 
requested. 

The  rating  was  done  on  a  graphic  scale  with  five  points  and  four  intervals.  The 
lowest  extreme,  mid-point  and  high  values  were  marked  by  neutral  definitions.  In 
tabulating,  each  point  and  each  interval  was  treated  as  a  single  step  on  a  nine- 
step  scale.  For  convenience  in  reporting,  and  because  distributions  of  responses 
supported  this  as  a  logical  move,  the  nine- step  intervals  were  contracted  into  three, 
interpreted  as  indicating  high,  moderate  and  low  value. 

Additional  area- specific  information  was  requested  for  speech,  health  education  and 
music.  Approximately  1200  questionnaires  were  sent  out  because  of  the  number  of 
sessions  monitored,  the  number  of  consultants  involved  in  each  session,  the  n>umber 
of  supervisory  personnel  and  of  teachers  interviewed,  the  number  of  questionnaires 
sent  out  and  returned,  and  the  content  of  in-session  questionnaires  offered  from 
one  area  to  another.  These  details  of  data-gathering  will  be  described  separately 
for  each  content  area  below, 

HEAI.TH  EDUCATION;  Three  consultants  in  Health  Education  participated  in  the 
evaluation  of  this  program. 

Three  Friday  sessions  from  ^4=  7  PoM,  were  given  for  teachers  from  Catholic  and 
Protestant  schools,  and  four  Monday  evening  sessions  for  teachers  from  Yeshivahs,  Of 
these,  only  one  session  was  available  for  monitoring  after 
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I  the  Health  Education  evaluation  team  was  formed.  Tv/o  Health  Education  specialists 
monitored  the  final  session  of  the  Friday  series  and  submitted  separate  repoi’ts. 

The  form  used  to  collect  demographic  data  at  that  session  is  reproduced  in  the  Appendix, 
as  Form  3. 

Names  and  school  addresses  of  the  participants  in  the  Monday  evening  sessions  were 
obtained  from  the  Board  of  Education  for  use  in  sending  questionnaires.  Mr.  Dono-/an, 
the  Coordinator  for  the  Health  Education  Program,  was  interviewed. 

Three  Teacher-participants  teaching  in  three  different  sections  of  the  cit^i-  were 
interviewed  in  person  at  their  homes  by  members  of  the  Health  Education  Team. 

One  hunred  and  seventy-seven  evaluation  questionnaires  (Form  2,  Appendix)  were  sent 
to  participants  in  the  program.  Fifty-four  were  returned  in  time  to  have  all  ratings 
fully  tabulated.  All  were  scanned  and  all  open-ended  responses  of  2?  were  fui.ly 
analyzed.  The  questionnaires  given  full  analysis  v;ere  selected  to  cover  all  grades 
represented  by  the  participants,  all  boroughs,  and  all  religions  represented  by 
the  participating  schools. 

LIBRARY  SERVICES:  One  consultant  and  the  Director  of  this  evaluation  covered  the 
sessions  and  intem^iews  in  this  program. 

The  program  in  Librar;v'  Services  consisted  of  a  series  of  six  meetings 
and  a  visit  to  a  school  library.  This  program  was  offered  concurrently 
at  two  locations,  one  in  Brooiclyn  and  one  in  Manhattan,  once  in  the 
afternoon  and  once  in  the  evening.  The  last  two  meetings  at  each  location 
were  monitored.  Since  each  meeting  was  broken  into  two  sub-groups,  located 
in  separate  rooms  and  taught  by  different  indix'^iduals ,  it  was  possible  to 
sample  only  one  meeting  led  by  each  lecturer.  Information  was  collected 
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!  in  each  of  the  groups  moninated  concerning  the  existence  of  a  librstiy  in  each 

school  represented,  plans  for  such.  e.  libreny  and  book-ordering  responsibilities  of 
each  participant o 

For  information  about  the  over-all  planning  of  this  program  and  sjinraaries  of  content 
of  the  meetings  the  evaluators  missed,  inter-zievs  xvere  held  witn  the  Coordinator  of 
the  Tea  Cher- Training  Program  for  the  Board  of  Education,  with  the  five  super\"isors 
who  conducted  the  sessions,  and  %/ith  Sister  Mar;/  Perpetua,  a  coordirjator  for  the 
ordering  of  books  under  the  Title  II  project  associated  with  this  prograra, 

Librarian  of  the  Bishop  McDonnel  High  School  and  a  Teacher-participant  in  tliis 
program.  Six  telephone  inteiviews  were  held  with  teachers  representing  a  range  of 
grade-levels,  geographic  distribution  and  religious  orientations. 

One  hundred  and  five  evaluation  questionnaires  (Forra  2,  Appendix)  were  sent  to 
I  participants,  and  51  were  returned,  with  responses.  All  ratings  on  50  question¬ 
naires  were  f'Jlly  tabulated.  All  open-ended  responses  of  27  questionnaires, 
selected  to  represent  the  broadest  range  of  background,  were  fully  analyzed.  All 
questionnaires  were  scanned  for  suggestions  for  iiTjprovement . 

MUSIC;  Five  consultants  in  music  education  made  up  the  evaluation  team  for  this 
program. 

The  Teacher-Training  Program  in  music  consisted  of  a  series  of  three  sessions,  given 
in  three  different  locations,  in  the  Bronx,  Broolclyn  and  M8,nhatcan  re,spectively. 
Topics  for  all  locations  were  the  same,  but  were  taught  by  different  perso-mel. 

Teams  of  consultant -obssr^/ers  monitored  four  of  the  nine  meetings,  one  each  in  the 
Bronx  and  in  Brooklyn,  and  two  in  I-fenhattan,  Reports  of  monitored  meetings  focused 
specifically  on  process,  content  and  evaluation. 
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Of  ohe  four  monitored  meetings,  three  covered  the  same  topic  '’Orchestral  ard 
Instrumental  Orientation,"  and  one  covered  an  addioional  topic  "Song  FJ.ute  and 
Recordero"  One  topic.  "General  Overi^iew''  v;a3  not  monitored  at  allj  tecsuse  it  was 
given  in  all  three  locations  before  the  evaluation  was  begun. 

Information  about  the  participant s  was  collected  in  all  locations  by  Cleans  of  Foimi 
4  and  4a  (See  Appendix).  Responses  from  one  of  the  three  groups  were  completely 
analyzed;  others  were  scanned  for  additional  information. 

Photographs  were  taken  of  two  of  the  sessions  which  involved  teachers  in  acti\''e 
participation,  for  visual  data  to  enrich  the  verbal  reports. 

Two  inter’/iews  with  Mss  Mac  Mahon,  coordinator  oi'  the  program  in  music  for  the 
Board  of  Education,  furnished  some  infoimiation  about  the  conditions  and  intent 
within  which  the  program  had  been  plannee.  Infoicnel  intei'view’s  ’with  some  of  the 
supejr/isors  giving  the  sessions  gave  information  about  organize hicnal  matters  and 
problems  of  communication. 

No  teacher  participants  were  directly  interviewed.  Questionnaires,  however,  were 
sent  to  approximately  125  for  whom  addresses  were  available,  Fil''ty-seu''en  of  these 
were  received  in  time  to  have  all  ratings  coritpletelj/’  tabuJLated.  All  were 
and  48  were  conrpletelj'’  analyzed.  The  latter  were  selected  to  be  broaaly 
representative  along  lines  previously  indicated. 
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ART:  The  evaluation  team  for  this  program  was  made  up  of  four  consultants  in  Art 

Education. 

The  Teacher- Training  Program  in  art  consisted  of  two  successive  series  of 
three  sessions  each,  each  session  offered  in  two  different  locations,  at  different 
times  of  the  day.  Three  sessions,  covering  all  topics  offered  in  both  series,  were 
monitored.  The  second  series  was  a  repetition  of  the  first  in  terms  of  topic  focus, 
but  was  planned  to  be  an  "extension"  of  the  first,  offering  additional  content. 

None  of  these  were  monitored. 

Sessions  were  monitored  by  teams  of  consultants,  who  took  photographs  for 
visual  reports,  gathered  information  from  participants  by  use  of  Form  5  and  6 
(see  Appendix),  and  made  notes  for  detailed  process  reports.  The  reports  were  based 
on  Form  8,  (Appendix)  an  adaptation  of  the  general  guide  for  reports  made  by 
members  of  the  art  evaluation  team.  Reports  focussed  specifically  on  content , process , 
and  evaluation,  with  the  process  documented  by  photographs. 

Several  interviews  with  Mrs.  Hochman,  Coordinator  of  the  program  for  the 
Board  of  Education,  furnished  information  about  intent  and  circumstances  influencing 
the  implementation  of  the  program. 

No  teachers  were  interviewed  in  person,  but  questionnaires  were  sent  to  238 
participants,  some  of  whom  had  attended  both  series  of  sessions.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-one  persons  returned  the  questionnaires,  with  responses.  Of  these,  22  had 
taken  both  series  offered.  Rating  responses  on  ll6  questionnaires  were  fully 
tabulated,  and  open-ended  responses  on  26  fully  analyzed.  These  26  papers  were 
selected  to  convey  the  complete  range  of  backgrounds  previously  cited.  In  addition 
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the  papers  of  12  participants  who  were  Art  Teachers  and  of  15  who  hiL'i  no  prericus 
art  crs/Lning  were  ^3elactivel7  analysed.,  c-cestj.onraires  iron  1C  participarns  who 
hft.o  oaken  both  series  of  art  sessions  vexe  also  aialyeedj  for  suggesOicriS  about  the 
effect?  cf  fne  longer  series,,  Aj.l  guestionnrires  ncc  oteerj^ise  a.raivwed  ’’"ere 
scanned  for  suggested  Lciprovenent 

SPEECH  r-gROyiX£tIT;  Five  cons’'ia.tant  s  in  speech  icrprovenent  participa ced  in  the 
evaluation  of  this  Teacher-Training  PrograiO. 

The  progi’sun  was  offered  ixi  four  different  segiAer.t s:  an  all-day  W'orr. shop  in  y 
given  in  four  different  locations  in  the  city;  a  ssssLo’';  for  parents  in  June,  held 
siraoltaneousiy  in  the  Bronui^,  Brooldl.yn,  Queens  a)nd  Manhattan,  a  series  of  six  after¬ 
noon  v^orlishops  and  an  equi’ralent  series  of  five  evening  raeeoings.  in  J/Miy  aod  June; 
and  a  series  of  ten  iialf-day  worksliops  in  July. 

vOf  this  complex  progrejOj  the  following  .segments  were  monitoredc  three  different 
topics  of  the  May-June  series,  two  of  fnese  at  two  different  locations  {'}  different 
sessions);  three  parent  sessions;  and  eight  of  the  Jiuly  sesoionso  (information 
about  the  July  participants  was  gathered  by  use  of  Ferro.  7.  reproduced  in  the 
App  endix.)  The  all-day  workshops  were  not  sampled,  nor  were  the  first  iriceti.ngs  of 
the  May -June  series,  Jloweverj  since  the  topics  and  demonstrations  cf  the  one-day 
workshops  and  the  ^fey-June  series  were  repeated  daring  the  J'.uly  seiles,  and  those 
that  had  been  missed  earlier  v:ere  covered  then,  a.ll  aspects  of  this  prog;.’®.n  co»ui.d 
be  considered  sampled.  In  addition  to  content  reports  and  evaluative  c w’ti’.cnt s ,  each 
session  was  rated  in  accordance  with  Form  9?  Appendix.  San'^jles  of  mete.risls 
distributed  during  the  monitored  sessions  were  collected  and  appraised  fo’-.’  adeq'iac3'' 
and  appropriateness.  To  fu.i'the.r  ensure  araple  infoiTmtien  about  the  nonilored 
workshops,  inteiwievs  were  held  with  uie  Coerdinoter  for  tr.e  program,^  Mrs. 

Chxapey,  and  with  six  srpervi,sors  involved  either  as  speakers,  demonstsratovs  o.r 
resource  people  in  the  sessions  rot  cbsein/erl. 
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Eleven  teachers,  representing  different  grade  levels  and  religious  groups, 
were  interviewed  personally,  in  depth,  and  seven  additional  teachers  were  inter¬ 
viewed  more  briefly.  The  outline  for  Che  brief  inten/iev;  is  presented  as  Form  10, 
Appendix. 

Questionnaires  were  sent  to  approximately  ^80  participants  of  the  ilay-June 
workshops.  One  hundred  and  seventy-one  v?ere  returned,  wich  responses.  Hating 
responses  on  l60  were  f'xlly  tabulaced  and  open-ended  responses  on  35  fully 
analyzed. 

An  additional  102  questionnaires  were  sent  to  participants  in  tne  July  series. 
Sixty-seven  were  returned,  with  responses,  and  all  ratings  were  tabulated  from  57 
of  these.  All  were  selectively  exaumined  for  estiiri&tes  of  usefui.r.ess  of  t)i8  series 
and  suggestions  for  improvement. 

FINDINGS 

Health  Education 

Content  and  Extent  of  Program 

Three  major  informational  areas  were  covered^  Health  Teaching,  Health  Guidance 
and  Physical  Activities.  Materials  distributed  described  a  physical  fitness 
program  for  ages  10-17,  xii'ith  precise  instructions  for  testing  physical  fitness,  and 
exercises  to  be  given  between  an  initial  test  and  a  later  retest.  Mimeographed 
directions  for  teaching  volley  bail  as  a  continuing  activity,  with  sequential 
learnings,  were  also  given  the  participants,  as  were  a.  brief  outline  of  health 
guidance  in  elementary  schools,  sample  health  guidance  cards,  disease  charts,  and 
suggestions  for  conducting  a  recess  period  in  tlie  kindergarten-primary  grades. 

One  hundred  and  eignty-six  individuals  were  registered  in  th'e  program.  Of 
these,  55  attended  one  session,  72  two  sessions,  55  three  sessions  and  6 
sessions.  The  participants  came  from  76  parochai  schools. 
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Evaluation  by  Consultant s 


The  final  three-hoiir  session  was  reonitoied  by  two  raernbers  of  the  e'valuation 
team.  It  was  given  in  three  parts;  iaiiy  health  ofcsein'ation  (Lectare,  with  work- 
sheeu  on  problems);  calisthenics  and  games,  with  and  without  equipment  (demon¬ 
strations  of  games  and  exercises  for  classroom,  participation  of  audience  in 
calisthenics);  dance  ( i^cture  on  square  dance,  demonstration  with  volunteers  from 
audience) , 

In  their  ratings  of  this  session  the  tf;o  obser’/srs  disagreed.  ‘liie  areas  of 
assessment,  the  ratings  and  excerpts  from  the  explanatory  co'tments  are  presented 
below.  The  ratings  were  based  on  a  5~step  scale,  with  1  the  lowest  step  of  the 


scale. 

A.  Physical  Education  Objectives 

1.  To  what  extent  did  the  workshop  shcx'^  the  teacher  Ratings;  4;  2 

representatives  from  the  private  schools  how  to 

conduct  physical  fitness  activities  such  as  exercise, 
dance,  and  games? 

Comments;  The  workshop  showed  several  activities,  and  a  square  dance, 
but  it  was  f^it  that  it  showed  these  activities  too  quicldLy.  A  better 
approach  may  have  been  to  cover  fewer  activities  and  go  into  their  conduct 
in  more  detail. 

Teacher  representatives  (about  1/3  of  the  group)  volunteered 
to  participate  in  the  activities  conducted  by  these  gentlemen  as  the  rest  of 
the  teachers  observed,  'The  teacher  participants  and  obser^/ers  srjoyexi  tne  activity 
program.  Yet,  due  to  the  shorn  amo’int  of  time  for  instruction  and  practice  in  the 
activities  (2/3rds  of  the  group  did  not  get  an  opportunity  to  participate  at  all) 
and  the  lack  of  background  and  e^qperience  of  the  teacher  representatives  with  this 
type  of  activitj'",  it  is  belie^^ed  tlist  for  the  most  part,  the  teachers  were  unable 
to  grasp  enough  knowledge  and  skill  to  conduct  well-organised,  balanced ,  and  safe 
instructional  programs  in  these  activities. 

2,  To  vh.et  extent  did  the  Tvorkshop  session  Ratings;  2;  3 

demonstrate  use  of  supplies  (bails,  bats, 

gloves,  etc,),  and  of  equipment  (mats,  bars, 
horses,  etc,) 


V 


Comment 3 s  The  importance  cf  ssfety  in 
vas  briefly  discussedc  Various  su.ppli 
programs  including  plastic  bats,  halls 
and  passed  arcind  for  inspection  by  th 
used  were  not  deiuonst rated.  There  vas 
listed  above, 

B.  Potentiality  of  Workshop  for  Pupil 

1.  To  what  extent  did  the  content 
seem  to  contribute  to  solving 


.  the  ccndcct  of  a  phyvsica.l  activity  program 
£3  used  in  Bos,rd  of  Pc'^.'.caticn  sponsored 
y.nd  eye  goggles,  vere  st'orr.  to  the  group, 
ec.  Activities  In  vnich  s^cpplies  coul.d  be 
no  demonst\'aticr  of  the  use  of  the  equipment 

and  Teacher  Benefit 

of  the  session  Wa tings;  3;1 

classroom  problems? 


Comments;  The  only  concrete,  problem-solving  approach  was 

might  be  presented  in  a  limited  facility  such  as  a  classroom.  The  otner  activities 
seemed  to  be  presented  as  if  e'^eryone  could  walk  right  cut  and  conch, ct  tnem  the  next 
day  with  no  problem.  The  heaitn  guidance  phase  gave  .many  sicuations  which  may  arise 
in  the  classroom,  but  did  not  give  genera.!  rules  to  follow  outside  these  Instances. 


There  was  no  explanation  by  the  conductor  of  t!ie  v’orlr.&norj  as  to  ho'^  tne 
workshop  content  coiild  contribute  to  solving  clossroom  problems  ol'  t^-e  teacher 
representatives  of  the  non-public  schools.  It  seems  probable  that  t’:e  workshop 
conductors  who  are  associated  with  the  public  school  s^^stem  cf  tne  city  are  only 
generally  aware  of  the  clessroom  prob.lems  of  t-i'c  non-pub.lic  school  teachers.  It 
seems  to  be  taken  for  gre.nted  tr,s,t  che  teacher  representatives  wosJ.d  res  for  them¬ 
selves  how  the  materials  presented  at  one  workshop  co-H.d  be  adapted  to  th.eir  own  use 
in  solving  classroor  problems  relating  to  health  guidance  and  physical  education. 


2.  To  what  extent  did  the  workshop  session  present  Rc.tings ;  b;3 

content  materials  that  would  help  meet  the 
interests  of  disadvantaged  children? 

Comments ;  The  health  g’uidance  tips  meet  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged 
child.  The  activiry  phase  would  seem  to  meet  their  interests  as  any 
type  of  organized  activity  would  appeal  to  them.  The  competitive  aspect 
would  be  needed,  and  this  vras  emphasized.  Also,  the  need  for  vigorous 
activity  was  emphasized,  and  this  weald  appeal  to  the  child  frac  a  disadvantaged 
background.  Am  instructional  program  that  includes  a  wider  scope  of 
instruction  and  practice  in  these  phy.sical  educavion  a.ctivities  would  be 
necessary  for  the  teacher  representatives  to  learn  co  conduct  such  activities 
effectively  for  their  youngsters. 

3-  To  what  extent  did  the  session  deal  with  the  Ratings ;  2;3 

healuh  problems  of  disa.d vantage!  children? 

Comments :  The  health  aspects  of  the  workshop  dea.it  wich  general  rather  than 
specific  principles  relating  to  health  gu.idance.  Health  materials  (eg.,  disease 
charts  and  health  record  cards)  used  by  public  schools  T,cere  given  to  the 
teachers.  Specific  health  problems  of  disadvantaged  children  (if  there  are  any) 
were  not  covered. 

4.  To  what  extent  did  the  se.ssion  contribute  to  Ratings :  3;3 

teacning  ''innovations"  with  regard  to  physical 
education  and  health  guidance  in  the  non-tjublic 
schools  ? 
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Coinments :  The  instructional  aspects  of  the  workshop  for  the  most  part 
was  related  to  basic  content  (in  health  guidance  and  physical  educ-ation) 
f  rather  than  to  methodology  in  these  areas.  The  session  seemed  too  short  to 
V  cover  ''how  to"  or  teaching  aspects  of  the  material  presented.  There  was  a 
■  brief  demonstration  of  the  use  of  regular  classroom  equipment  (chairs  and  waste 
baskets)  in  setting  up  several  games.  There  was  also  a  short  discussion  of 
.  the  possibility  of  conducting  calisthenic  activities  -within  a  classrccm.  Little 
else  was  stated  with  regard  to  possible  teaching  innovations  relating  to  physical 
education  or  health  guidance  activities  in  specific  classroom  situations.  The 
session  probably  was  entirely  an  innovation  for  these  teachers  with  their 
limited  background  and  experience  in  the  field,  and  the  methods  taught  were  very 
good. 

5.  To  what  extent  did  the  session  contribute  to  any  Ratings :  1;2 

additional  teaching  skills  related  to  physical 
education  and  healuh  guidance? 

Comments :  As  previously  related,  content  rather  than  methods  of  teaching  w^as 
stressed  at  this  particular  workshop.  For  example,  various  calisthenics, 
several  games  and  one  square  dance  were  demonstrated.  Only  about  one  third  of 
the  teachers  attempted  such  activities  (unsuccessfully  for  the  most  part).  Little 
was  related  during  the  workshop  regarding  organization  and  instructional  techniques 
in  conducting  such  activities. 

1.  To  what  extent  did  the  teacher  representatives  Ratings :  3 ’,5 

respond  to  the  workshop? 

Comments :  The  response  to  the  health  guidance  portion  of  the  workshop  was 

unenthusiastic  .  There  was  little  communication  and  discussio2i  bet'ween  the  speaker 
,  and  the  teacher  representatives. 

The  response  to  the  physical  activities  was  enthusiastic.  Participating 
and  observing  teacher  representa-tives  seemed  to  enjoy  the  exercises,  games  and 
one  square  dance  presented  in  the  prograia. 

Several  of  the  teachers  in  the  group  remarked  that  they  felt  the  workshop 
programs  were  quite  helpful  to  them  in  their  attempts  to  incorporate  health 
guidance  and  physical  education  activities  in  their  classroom  situations. 

S  'ummar y  S  t  at  e  me  nt  s  : 

This  workshop  was  presented  in  a  very  professional  manner  by  competent 
people.  It  was  enjoyed  thoroughly  by  those  who  attended.  The  enthusls.stic  response 
to  the  fine  presentation  -was  probably^  due  to  the  novelty^  of  this  type  of  activity 
workshop . 

The  major  fa-ult  -was  that  too  m'ach  was  presented  in  too  little  detail.  It 
is  believed  that  the  teachers  -would  have  benefitted  more  from  fowler  activities 
preseni'.ed  in  a  clearer,  more  detailed  marnier. 

In  general,  the  workshop  would  be  highly  rated  a 
and  given  a  lower  rating  for  the  content . 
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EVALUATIOK  BY  PARTICIPANTS 
ASSESSMENT  BY  R/iTING 

The  format  of  the  evaluation  questionnaire  sent  to  participants  in  the  Health 
Education  Program  provided  for  20  ratings  of  various  aspects  of  the  progrpjn,  as 
well  as  the  3^  open-ended  responses  requested  of  participants  in  all  programs. 

The  ratings,  tabulated  from  5^-  retru-ned  qv^estionnaires ,  are  reported  be].ow 
in  percentages  of  responses  in  each  category.  Elimination  of  decimals  for  simplicity 
of  reporting  occasionally  resulted  in  totals  sligntly  less  or  more  than  100^. 

The  wording  of  questions  and  the  designations  of  rating  levels  have  been  a- 
dapted  somewhat  from  the  questionnaire  for  brevity  and  for  increased  clarity  out 
of  context.  Reference  to  the  number  of  the  item  on  the  questionnaire  with  which 
each  rating  was  associated  follows  the  question  in  parentheses. 

1.  Were  facilities  provided  for  active  participation  in  training  sessions  ade- 


quate 

9 

(la) 

Good  to  excellent 

Moderately  adequate 

ro 

CD 

Inadequate 

llfo 

No  response 

2% 

2.  V7ere  physical  arrangements  for  seeing  and  hearing  the  proceedings  satisfactory? 
(2)  Good  to  excellent 

Moderately  satisfactory  3^^ 

Inadequate 

How  v/ell  were  you  able  to  understand  the  content  of  the  '/workshops?  How  clear 
were  the  presentations? 

(5)  Very  clear  84^ 


3. 


■ 
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Moderately  clear 
Net  clear 
No  response 


l4fo 

0 

2i 


4.  How  appropriate  was  the  content  of  the  Workshops  for  your  use? 
(ll)  All  or  almost  all  appropriate  66% 

About  half  appropriate  34% 

Little  or  nothing  appropriate  0 


5.  To  what  extent  did  the  activities  presented  allow  for  the  expression  of  indi¬ 
vidual  interests  and  varying  ability  among  your  pupils? 

(12)  All  variations  allowed  for  38% 

Moderate  range  of  flexibility  40% 

No  individuality  allowed  for  4% 

No  response  l8% 


6.  To  what  extent  were  the  purposes  of  the  Workshops  consistent  with  those  of  your 


school? 

(l6)  Almost  completely  consistent  55% 
Some  disagreement  28% 

Not  at  all  consistent  0 

No  response  l8% 


7. 


VAiat 

have  i 

:he  training  ses 

3 ions  added  to 

your 

skills? 

(19) 

Have 

improved 

skills 

a  great  deal 

34% 

Have 

improved 

skills 

moderately 

53% 

Have 

improved 

skills 

little  or  not 

at 

all 

5% 

No  response 


7% 


I 

rl 


; 


( 


■ 
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8.  What  proportion  of  what  you  have  learned  in  the  VJorkshops  will  you  be  able 


to  apply  in  your  ovm  school  sitmtion? 


(21)  All  or  almost  all 

k2Pjo 

About  half 

m 

Little  or  nothing 

6fo 

No  response 

% 

9.  How  well  were  your  needs  in  this  subject  area  implemented? 


Completely  or  almost  so 

35fo 

Moderately 

5lfo 

Very  little 

No  response 

12% 

10.  How  much  of  this  program  was  specifically  related  to  the 
advantaged  children  in  your  area? 

(31)  Completely  and  specifically  related 

Orily  moderately  -  as  much  related  to  all  children 
Not  related 
No  response 


needs  of  the  dis- 

Wh 

0 

13fo 


11.  To  Vi'hat  degree  did  the  V/orkshops  contribute  to  your  competency  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  physical  education  and  health  education  activities?  (H.E.l) 
a)  Dance  (H.E.  la) 


Extremely  v;ell 

Moderately 

37lo 

Little  or  nothing 

1G% 

No  response 

IJlo 
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b)  Exercise  (H.E.  lb) 


Extremely  useful 

56fo 

Moderately 

3  ■+'5^1 

Little  or  nothing 

0 

No  response 

% 

Games  without  equipment  (H 

:.E.  Id) 

Extremely  useful 

Moderately 

Not  useful 

Si 

No  response 

16^/0 

d)  Gar&es  X‘;ith  equipment  (li.E.  Ic) 


Extremely  usef’ol 

Moderately 

h2io 

Not  useftiL 

6^ 

No  response 

15fo 

;  of  health  guidance  tools 

(H.E.  Id) 

Extremely  useful 

Wio 

Moderately  useful 

3lfo 

Not  useful 

No  response 

1% 

12.  To  what  degree  was  the  demonstration  of  the  proper  use  of  the  following 
materials  of  use  to  you  in  your  school  situation?  (H.E.  2) 
a)  Physical  education  supplies  (Balls,  bats,  etc.) 

(H.E.  2a)  Extremely  useful 


Moderately  useful 


39fo 


1 
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Not  useful 

Jlo 

No  response 

13fo 

Physical  education  equipment  (Mats,  bars, 

etc . ) 

(H.E.  2b)  Extremely  useful 

ro 

CO 

Moderately  useful 

23% 

Not  useful 

2ki 

No  response 

2% 

c)  Health  guidance  tools  (H.E.  2c)  (Eye  charts,  audiometer,  record  forms) 


Extremely  useful 

62fo 

Moderately  useful 

1% 

Not  useful 

H 

No  response 

l6fo 

13.  To  what  extend  did  this  Workshop  contribute  to  alleviating  pupil  problems? 


(H.E.  4) 

Extremely  helpful 

48fo 

Moderate  contribution 

2h% 

No  help 

% 

No  response 

22Plo 

l4.  Indicate  your  evaluation  of  the  VJorkshop  sessions  in  health  education  as  a 
v/hole.  (34) 


Good  to  excellent 

1% 

Moderately  good 

13lo 

Little  or  no  value 

0 

No  response 

% 

From  these  ratings  it  is  clear  that  while  some  presentations  v;ere  more  useful 
than  others,  the  V/orkshops  as  a  v/hole  v;ere  enthusiastically  evaluated  --  at  least 
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by  those  who  took  the  trouble  xo  fill  out  the  questionnaire  and  return  it  in  time 
to  be  processed.  This  group  comprised  approximately  29^  of  the  total  attendance 
and  31^  of  those  to  whom  questionnaires  had.  been  sent.  (About  y^Pjo  of  those  to 
whom  questionnaires  had  been  sent  ret’orned  them.,  but  a  few  came  too  late  to  be 
processed.)  We  do  not  know  v;hat  factors  influenced  returning  or  not  returning  the 
questionnaires  and  cannot,  therefore,  extend  our  findings  beyond  our  sample. 

The  data  we  do  have,  however,  can  help  us  discover  which  specific  aspects  of 
the  presentations  were  considered  .most  valuable,  which  could  be  improved,  and  what 
would  constitute  improvements  from  the  participants'  point  of  view. 

Response  to  Open-ended  Questions 

This  information  should  be  available  from  responses  to  the  open-ended  questions 
on  the  sampling  of  questionnaires  which  were  analyzed  in  detail.  General  statements 
made  in  this  section  are  based  on  the  examination  of  responses  from  27  individuals 
selected  to  represent  a  broad  range  of  relevant  factors. 

Qualifications  and  Motivations  of  Participants 

More  participants  were  motivated  to  attend  by  personal  interest.  About  30fo 
were  directed  to  attend;  the  others  chose  to  come. 

Few  participants  had  more  than  a  course  or  two  in  health  education.  One-third 
said  they  had  had  no  training  in  this  area,  and  one  acknowledged  advanced  training. 

Physical  Conditions  of  Workshops 

Most  participants  said  they  could  see  and  hear  the  proceedings  adequately. 

A  few  co.mplained  of  the  pillars  in  the  cafeteria  and  suggested  a  microphone  was 
needed  in  the  large  gymnasi''um. 
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Opportunities  for  Participation 

About  a  third  of  the  participa.nts  felt  the  opportunities  for  participation 
were  adequate.  Others  felt  there  v/as  not  enough  time  for  participation  and 
application  of  new  learnings,  and  that  the  groups  were  too  large. 

Some  suggested  separation  of  the  groups  into  male  and  female  sections  for  the 
active  participation  aspect  of  the  Workshops. 

Adequacy  of  Communication  About  the  Workshops 

More  than  half  the  participants  reported  some  difficulty  in  learning  about 
the  Workshops.  S'aggesticns  to  remedy  this  in  the  future  included  the  follovring; 

1.  Separate  notifications  to  religious  and  to  secular  divisions  of  Yeshivahs. 

2.  Some  device  for  insuring  that  all  the  lay  teachers,  as  well  as  the  teachers 
in  orders,  are  informed. 

3.  Separate  notifications  to  boys'  and  girls'  divisions. 

4.  Earlier  notice,  well  before  start  of  sessions. 

Changes  and  Additions  Desired 

The  following  suggestions  concerning  changes  v/ere  made: 

a)  That  separate  courses  be  offered  for  those  teaching  girls  and  those  teach¬ 
ing  boys, 

b)  That  more  opportunity  for  feedback  about  individual  needs  be  made  avail¬ 
able,  e.g.,  outline  or  checklist  circulated  before  sessions  start,  for 
teachers  '^o  indicate  interests;  more  time  for  discussion  at  sessions. 

c)  More  games  and  exercises  for  cle.ssrooms  and  confined  spaces. 

d)  More  activities  for  girls. 

e)  More  activities  for  primary  grades 

f)  More  activities  for  junior  high  and  high  school  children, 

g)  More  dancing;  folk-dancing  derived  from  Latin-American  ciiltures. 
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h)  More  information  on  symptoms  of  children's  illnesses. 

i)  More  on  heaJ.th  educeticn  for  differeiit  grade  levels. 

j)  More  attention  to  health  problems  of  she  disadvantaged. 

k)  More  information  about  hygiene  and  nutrition. 

l)  Mors  than  three  sessions. 

m)  Warrov/er  range  of  subject-matter  for  each  session,  covered  in  greater 
depth . 

n)  Smaller  classes,  opportunity  for  all  to  participate. 

o)  Workshops  given  at  the  beginning  arxd  thro'oghout  the  school  year. 

p)  First  aid. 

q)  More  information  about  clinics, 

r)  More  training  in  teaching  games  with  equipTaent, 

s)  More  games  v/ithout  equipment,  suitable  for  crowded  classrooms, 

t)  More  supplementary  materials  summariziiig  what  was  taught. 

Most  Useful  Items 

The  follovhLng  were  considered  of  greatest  immediate  value: 

a)  Use  of  the  audiometer  and  eye  chart. 

b)  Games  for  the  classroom, 

c)  Exercises  for  classroom  use, 

d)  The  Board  of  Education  syllabus, 

e)  Information  about  services  available  through  the  public  schools. 

f)  Health  guidance  information. 

Special  Utility  for  Disadvantaged  Children 

The  participants  saw  special  utility  in  the  training  these  Workshops  gave  for 
the  disadvantaged  chiid  for*  the  following  reasons: 

a)  Health  needs  are  not  cared  for  adequately  by  parents. 


b)  Sensory  abnormalitiss  are  likely  to  be  overlooked  at  lioi'ie. 

c)  Because  they  are  often  restricted  to  small  apartments ,  school  often 
offers  their  only  opport'anity  for  systematic  exercise  and  play. 

d)  Because  play  often  means  only  fighting  to  them,  they  need  to  be  taught 
the  f’on  of  organized  physical  activities. 

e)  Adequate  health  habits  are  not  taught  at  home. 

f)  They  tend  to  be  tense  and  exercise  can  help  them  relax;  in  a  quiet 
atmosphere . 

g)  They  tend  to  be  slow  in  academics  and  physical  activities  give  them  a 
chance  to  achieve. 

When  asked  the  purposes  of  the  Workshops,  however,  the  participants  did  not 
spontaneously  mention  disadvantaged  children  at  all.  Their  understanding  emphasized 
help  to  the  parochial  schools,  and  several  made  wry  remarks  about  "getting  rid  of 
Federal  money."  Tliere  seems  to  be  a  need  for  clarification  here. 

Congruence  v/ith  the  Parochial  Schools 

Almost  all  the  participants  mentioned  lack  of  space,  lack  of  funds  for  equip¬ 
ment,  and  lack  of  trained  personnel  as  limiting  factors  on  their  improving  health 
education  programs  in  their  schools.  Several  urged  that  some  dialog'ue  be  imdertaken 
between  the  Board  of  Education  personnel  and  the  parochial  school  personnel  to  estab¬ 
lish  ’Jinderstanding  of  conditions  sunder  which  the  latter  operate. 

Despite  the  less  than  perfect  conditions  and  implementation  of  their  needs,  a 
majority  of  the  participants  declared  they  woiild  participate  in  another  training 
program  in  health  education,  if  it  offered  additional  learnings,  even  if  remuneration 
were  not  available.  Participants  agreed  that  the  instructors  revealed  a  thorough 
I  grasp  of  their  subjects  and  the  variety  of  activities  maintained  a  high  level  of 
interest.  Moreover,  the  sessions  aroused  awareness  of  the  importance  of  physical 
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ritness  and  heal-cii  education.  ?iany  intend  no  i  •■r.nt  they  learned  daily, 
in  their  classrooms,  for  relaxation  betv.oe-u  acad.mic  sessions.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  materic,l3  even  more  specifically  congruent  with  the  carabili  . ios  and  needs  oi 
the  parochial  schools  can  be  p.’:sentea  in.  future  3:r-''f-,-am3 , 


Library  Services;  Conten.  and  Eutent  of  ?r ''c.r-  ‘ 

'Fne  two  parallel  series  of  meetings  c  utpslc  ing  chi’  orogram  differed  somewhat 


in  content  and 

emphasis.  In  both 

i  e  s  ,  h  , 

:b' 

view  01  wnat  a 

school  1  ;L 0 r a ■■  y  s r  ■  v .  1 

ct.  '-.use 

"r  'i  1 

series  covered 

the  following  topics: 

overview 

Cl 

aids,  preparing  catalogue  cards,  and 

a.  brief  i. 

Vro. 

evening  series 

proceeded  as  follows: 

oesss  ons 

2, 

'■,V-cc-. ficng  mcerings  in,  tne  G,xternoon 


administration  of  school  library;  Sessioi'i  g,  story-telling,  with  visual  aid; 
Session  6,  children's  literatur-e .  Aj.1  participants  were  guided  on  a  visit  to  at 
least  one  school  liorary. 

Total  atvencia.nce  for  this  prcgrcm  ’uas  130,  from  62  schools.  'Pwenty-three 
attended  one  session  only,  and  nine  others  attended  few'er  tiian  five  sessions. 
Eighty-tv;c  persons  attended  six  or  seven  sessions. 


Evaluation  by  Cons^fitani 

Monitoring  8.nd  interviews  were  corxducved  by  Mrs.  Mary  Heilman,  Coordinator 
of  Reference  Cervices  at  the  Harry  A.  Sprague  Library,  Montclair  State  College. 
With  training  in  both  library  science  and  elementary  education,  having  herself 
been  responsible  for  initiating  school  library  services,  having  taught  courses  in 
the  administration  and  supervision  of  school  libraries  and  served  as  Library 
Specialist  on  educational  evalua.ting  teams,  Mrs.  Heilman  vas  \-ie2.1  prepared  to 
assess  this  pioneering  effort.  Her  evaluation  report  follows; 
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Backgroimd  on  preparation  for  the  program. 

Planning  the  vrorkshop  -  The  coordinator  was  given  only  a  few  weeks  notice 
to  organize  the  program,  recruit  a  teaching  staff  and  notify  prospective  partici¬ 
pants  of  the  workshop.  It  was  an  almost  superhnman  task  and  the  face  tha.t  it  was 
initiated  at  this  late  period  of  tne  school  year  (April  28  -  June  7)  is  evidence 
of  a  tremendous  effort  and  good  cooperation  on  the  part  of  all  the  sijpervisors , 
the  coordinator  and  participants . 

Several  aspects  of  the  program  which  v;ere  contemplated  never  materialised 
because  time  grew  so  short  and  no  final  word  ever  came  from  the  authorities  to 
complete  these  plans.  Specifically,  we  refer  to  an  effort  to  exterui  the  number  of 
sessions  in  June,  because  everyone  connected  with  the  program  felt  the  need  for 
more  time.  The  other  plan  was  a  proposal  to  iiave  a.  meeting  with  parents  of  children 
from  the  schools  represented  to  give  them  an  idea  of  what  the  schools  vrere  planning 
in  development  of  libraries. 

Staffing  the  vrorkshops  vras  a  problem  because  of  the  limitations  placed  by  the 
Board  of  Education  on  what  hours  district  libra^ry  supervisors  coiald  ^/ork  on  this 
project.  In  order  to  mal:e  it  possible  for  participants  to  attend,  late  afternoon 
sessions  as  well  as  evening  sessions  had  to  be  scheduled. 

Choosing  a  location  was  also  a  problem  because  it  was  thought  that  it  should 
be  centrally  located  for  widest  covera.ge  from  Brooklyn,  Queens,  Bronx  and  Manhattan. 
There  was  also  the  problem  of  finding  a  school  which  was  not  already  scheduled  for 
use  at  this  late  date  in  the  school  year. 

2.  Background  on  status  of  participating  schools  and  teachers. 

Moot  of  the  participating  non-public  schools  had  no  libraries  at  all.  A  few 
had  classroom  collections  and  a  few  had  small  central  libraries  in  varying  stages 
of  development  which  were  being  organized  v;ith  volunteer  parent  help. 
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Most  of  the  participajits  (^ith  a  fev  exceptions ,  £.g--,  a  few 'orincipais  and 
a  professional  librarian)  had  no  backgroinjd.  in  the  field  of  library  service. 

They  were  primarily  tea.ohers  and  in  maiV  cases  had  never  tavghx.  in  a  schoo].  that 
had  a  central  libran-y.  However,  T-hey  had  exT'erience  in  teaching  the  disadvantaged 
child  and  had  some  working  knowledge  of  the  problems  of  the , disc d'cante gad  child. 

In  most  cases  they  recognized  the  need  for  library  deveiopmeni  in  ineir  schocis. 

(One  participant  vdien  interviev/ed  stated  that  she  had  neii'er  been  convinced  of 
the  need  for  a  central  library  until  she  took  the  workshop,) 

In  the  Catholic  schools  rhere  is  an  additional  problem  related  to  the  system 
of  staffing  these  schools.  Teachers  do  not  necessarily  stay  in  the  same  school  for 
a  number  of  years.  hTaen  interviewed,  each  Sister  indicated  chat  although  she  wo'old 
very  much  like  to  help  in  organizing  a  l.ibrary p  she  did  not  knov.r  and  would  not  know 
until  September  what  school  she  wocild  be  assigned  to  and  what  her  responsibilities 
would  be. 

i'/hatever  differences  of  opinion  were  expressed  concerning  the  v/erkshops, 
there  was  complete  unanimity  by  the  participants  in  voicing  their  very  deep  appreci¬ 
ation  and  gratitude  for  the  opportunity  to  participate,  for  the  efforts  of  the 
supervisors  and  for  the  friend.ly  welcome  they  had  received.  Tlioy  also  agreed  that 
they  would  very  much  like  to  continue  further  scudy  in  Library  Service, 


3.  Background  on  Supervisors  and  Coordinator  of  the  Pr'Ogra;;a, 

All  Supervisors  and  the  Coordinator  were  district  librarians  a.b  the  Boacd  of 
Education  who  were  called  in  on  short  novice  to  develop  this  program.  They  had  to 
make  a  choice,  in  planning  the  prograjn,  of  trying  to  present  an  overview  ox  library 
service  and  atternpt  to  cover  as  many  areas  as  possible,  or  to  concentrate  on  what 
seemed  most  urgently  needed  for  the  participants  to  start  their  libraries. 

Having  had  the  experience  of  starting  libraries  themselves  and  01  assisting 
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nijmerous  elementary  schools  in  starting  libraries ,  and  having  had  tne  ex-perience  of 
presenting  in-service  courses  in  library  service  for  teachers,  the  supervisors  and 
coordinator  drew  up  a  pl8,n  in  the  week  before  the  sessions  began  which  was  ad¬ 
mittedly  a  comx:)roraise .  It  was  hoped  that  this  plan  ’would  covei'  ‘che  key  areas  of 
library  service  and  give  the  participants  enough  preparation  to  get  started . 

This  cons’ultant  v/as  only  able  to  observe  the  workshop  during  the  last  t^v’o 
weeks  of  the  programi.  We  observed  each  supervisor,  interviewed  each  supervisor  and 
had  several  conferences  with  the  coordinator,  and  interviev/ed  seven  participants 
formally  and  several  others  informally  before  some  of  the  sessions. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  a  school  librarian  v/oudd  work  very  closely  v.dth 
teachers  in  a  remedial  reading  program  as  well  as  the  reg'uJ.a.r  classroom  teacher.  It 
is  apparent  that  any  program  designed  to  train  teachers  to  give  effective  library 
service  to  the  disadvantaged  child  must  take  into  account  vmat  is  luiown  about  uhe 
background,  problems  and  interest  of  these  children.  Let  us  examine  how  effectively 
these  goals  and  objectives  were  carried  out  in  the  library  training  rjrogram  con¬ 
ducted  this  spring. 

1.  Location  of  workshon  -  The  locations  chosen  were  convenient  for  some  but  en- 

■  ■  ■  ■  .1  ■  I,  .  ■  ■ 

tailed  long  trips  for  others.  Howe’/er,  the  question  arises  whether  Lhe  physical 
environment  of  these  v/orkshops  v/as  an  effective  place  for  such  a.  prograr'i.  The  ob¬ 
vious  place  for  a  teacher-training  program  in  library  service  wou.ld  be  an  elementary 
school  library.  It  is  understandable  that  it  v/as  not  practical  to  make  ,>\ich  an 
arrangement  for  this  workshop. 

2.  Size  of  classes  -  The  classes  averaged  30  or  more  in  a  group.  Tliis  is  too 


large. 
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3 .  Content  of  the  workshop  - 

Organization.  The  plan  for  6  sessions  (plus  a  library  visit)  attempted  to 
touch  the  highlights  of  library  service.  Hov/ever,  the  afternoon  session  super¬ 
visors  spent  more  uhan  half  of  the  sessions  on  the  organization  of  the  library 
and  book  processing  procedures.  In  the  afternoon  sessions  the  literature  \<ia.s  dis¬ 
cussed  in  a  less  organized  v/ay  than  in  the  evening  classes.  Story-telling  tech¬ 
nique  in  the  afternoon  session  was  reduced  to  a  20-minute  lectunre,  whereas  in  the 
evening  sessions  iu  I'eceived  a  full  hour  treatment  v/ith  an  additional  hour  of 
demonstration  of  A-V  materials  available. 

The  justification  for  the  prolonged  discussion  on  organization  and  processing 
in  the  afternoon  classes  was  expressed  by  the  supervisors  who  stated  that  there 
vr&s  a  great  deal  of  apprehension  in  the  group  about  how  to  actually  cope  with  the 
books  and  get  the  library  started.  Considering  the  lack  of  library  experience  and 
training  this  is  understandable. 

The  trip  to  a  school  library  v;as  a  valuable  experience.  If  the  workshops 
were  held  in  school  libraries  this  trip  might  take  some  other  form,  perhaps  a 
visit  to  the  local  public  library  to  see  hov;^  a  working  relationship  between  school 
and  community  services  can  be  established. 

4.  Skills  developed  in  the  workshop  - 

In  those  classes  where  cataloging  was  stressed,  the  participants  gained  some 
skill  in  making  out  sets  of  catalog  cacrds,  recording  accessions  and  keeping  a 
shelf  list  in  order.  But  v/e  question  the  advisability  of  spending  so  much  time 
on  this  "housekeeping”  operation  in  the  library  when  at  the  same  'cime  the  partici¬ 
pants  were  being  urged  to  buy  the  printed  ca.rds.  One  lesson  v/ould  be  sufficient  to 
explain  the  use  and  handling  of  these  cards.  Again,  class  presence  in  a  library 
would  have  brought  this  subject  to  life  and  made  it  much  easier  to  shcvj  the  practi¬ 


cal  application. 
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FurTsherraore ,  a  very  rigid  approach,  which  ve.nh  far  beyond  rea.listic  needs 
of  the  participants,  was  evidenced  oy  one  supervisor's  emphasis  on  such  fins  points 
as  the  use  of  the  period  and  exact  spacing, 

5 .  Literature  of  the  workshops  - 

There  was  an  effort  made  by  all  supervisors  to  introduce  some  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  basic  bibliographic  tools  in  the  field.  However,  as  ind leased  a.bove,  the 
evening  groups  vrere  given  a  better  balance.  They  had  at  least  one  full  hour  on 
children's  literatui"e,  with  a  discussion  of  some  standards  for  selection.  They 
also  had  a  fiiLler  discussion  of  story-telling  with  examples  of  -material  suitable 
for  use.  The  story-telling  session  vras  undoubtedly  the  most  successful  session 
and  vividly  demonstrated  an  aspect  of  librauy  service  that  all  the  "oarticipanus 
agreed  -^^as  most  helpful. 

To  what  extent  did  the  use  of  children's  literature  in  the  workshop  fit  in 
with  the  concept  of  service  for  the  disavi'vantaged  child?  has  there  an  autempt  to 
introduce  to  the  participants  "nevr  materials  appropriate  for  use  wii-.Ii  the  disad¬ 
vantaged  -  or  to  develop  techniques  or  methods  of  using  new  materials  -  or  the 
presentation  of  bibliograrliles  for  students  in  depressed  a.reas''?  Oir  observation- 
indicated  that  this  was  the  weakest  as'pect  of  the  program.  Keeping  in  mind  all 
the  difficulties  under  which  the  program  was  deieloDod  -  shortness  of  time,  lack 
of  facilities,  etc.  -  it  is  our  carefu].!:/  considered  opi.r.lon  that  more  -planni'Ag, 
more  ima.ginative  thinking  and  perhaps  even  a,  little  experimentation  is  needed  in 
this  area. 

The  main  concept  behind  the  whole  p)rograim5  i.e.,  library  service  for  the  dis¬ 
advantaged  child,  was  only  tcuctied,  on  tangentially  now  and  then.  Somehow  this 
prime  objective  in  the  tra,lning  program,  vrhich  shoiJ-d  have  been  an  cui. standing  and. 
recurring  theme  thrcughouc  seems  to  have  become  only  an  occasional  -pa.ssing  note. 
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In  only  one  session  on  literature j  presented  by  Mrs.  Langhorne  on  Jrne  9, 
was  there  discussion  to  any  degree  of  soriie  of  the  crolilsins  of  selecting  ’'.laterialc 
suitable  for  the  poor  reader,  e.g,,  the  proble;n  of  high  interest  level  sad  lov: 
reading  level  materials ;  materials  that  wouJLd  involve  the  recreational  inuerest 


of  children,  etc. 

Furthermore,  except  for  one  evening  session  oi^.  story-telling,  where 
materials  were  used,  there  seemed  little  indication  that  today's  concept  of  a  school 
library  program  involved  a  broader  concept  than  use  of  books,  A,L,A,.  i‘or 

School  Library  Programs  encompasses  this  concept  by  using  the  phrase  "The  Materials 
Collection. "  The  National  Stuc!^^  of  Secondary  School  Evaluation  in  "its  Svaluat.ive 
Criteria,  which  can  readily  be  applied  in  many  aspects  tc  e.ler.entary  scheds,  aetvS 
up  standards  for  "Instructional  Materials  Services  -  Library  and  Audio- Visual,"  A 
vMde  variety  of  materials  -  books,  periodicals,  pictuc'es,  pamphlet.s,  filn3tr''ps, 
films,  recordings  and  tapes  are  considered  essential  library  materials  today.  It  is 
recognized  that  although  books  are  still  the  backbone  of  the  library y  other  laaterials 
may  stirndate  children  to  further  reading. 


It  is  v’orthvdiile  repeating  the  story''  told  in  an  interviev;  by  one  of  the  partici¬ 
pants,  because  this  teacher  had  enough  imaglnacion  to  see  the  pocential.ities  of  phono¬ 
graph  records  to  stimulate  reading.  In  discussing  what  she  did  to  stlmdate  interest 
in  books  (she  was  one  of  the  few  ’wno  already"  had  a  small  school  library  in  operation) 
she  told  of  spending  several  hours  a.t  the  Donnell  Libre.ry  selecting  recordsS  of 
music  from  foreign  countries.  3he  chose  exoric  styles  from  each  co'uairies  as  Japan, 
India,  Israel,  etc.  Then  she  'played  the  records  to  a  nuinber  of  classes ,  her  approach 
was  to  encourage  the  child'rsn  tc  guess  from  rhat  ccuntr;'/  the  music  came.  This  led, 

^  to  a  discussion  of  the  countries,  and,  as  the  children's  cux’icsity  was  aroused,  the 
library  was  flooded  with  requests  for  bocks  abo'at  these  coiuntries. 


Thus,  with  a 
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simple  device,  a  phonograph  record  vrit-h  some  native  music,  a  librarian  i 
lated  a  vrhcle  series  of  activities  that  involved  iiorary  materials.  It 
observation  that  most  of  the  participants  would  ha'\’e  profited  from  more 
of  this  type  of  creative  service.  Incidentally,  it  is  interesting  to  n, 
this  participant  (from  the  evening  class),  vtho  already  had  a  good  graac 
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services  for  children  would  have  lihed  more  time  spent  on  technica,!  services.  She 
was  the  exception,  however,  and  could  no  doubt  learn  what  she  needed  to  kn.cw  in 
one  or  two  sessions. 

Some  further  comments  on  techniques  and  materials  used  in  workshops  - 

1.  Ma-terials  used  -  supervisors  introduced  a  varied  selection  of  tools,  on  reading 
materials  in  the  form  of  bibliographies,  flyers,  books  ar.id  workbooks  on  how  to 
use  the  library. 

2.  Content  of  sessions  -  ve.ried  in  interest  from  very  dtll  (on  making  up  catalog 
cards)  to  very  interesting  (story-telling  and  children's  literature  lessons). 

3.  Participants  felt  free  to  discuss,  but  there  was  not  enoog’n  time.  Supervisors 
and  participants  v/ere  very  conscious  of  the  time  limitation  and  frequently  ex¬ 
pressed  their  frustration  at  how  much  had  to  be  skipped  in  each  session. 

The  most  lively  session  from  the  vievqjoint  of  participation  v/as  the 
session  on  Children’s  Literature  conducted  by  Mrs.  Langhorne.  She  had  the 
ability  to  elicit  ideas  from  the  c3.ass  as  she  developed  vaitious  basic 
principles  on  how'  to  select  bocks,  etc. 

4.  Some  problem  solving  was  introduced  in  a  few  sessions  dtulng  t}ie  question 
period.  This  was  especially  true  in.  the  same  literatiu'e  class  mer.ticnsd  above. 
It  also  appeared  on  some  occasions  in  t'le  afternoon  sessions  during  the  v;ork 
periods  w'hen  catalog  cards  were  being  written  out. 

5.  Imaginative  use  of  facilities  and  materials  best  evidenced  i.n  cho  story-telling 
and  literatui'e  session;  but  it  v/as  still  limited  becau.se  much  more  emphasis 
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shoiJ.d  have  been  pla.ced  on  hcA-’-  to  reach,  l.he  disad.v8.ru.a..ged  child  'vlth  ohese 
raaterials  e.nd  tech;iiques„ 

6.  RecoimneiidatioriS  to  visit  the  A„L,A,  Conveiition,  hsixtg  held  in  in,  Jcily 

vrero  excellent  examples  of  erico-ai-aging  oo.oside  e:<ploration  of  services  for 
librarians,  .Also  in  this  category,  v/ere  the  visit  to  a  school  library  and 
for  the  evening  gro'op,  to  the  Children’s  Book  Ccancil.  This  -iJ.yht  have  been 
further  extended  to  include  the  public  library,  museums  and  other  places  of 
interest  to  arouse  curiosity  and  open  up  o.ew  vistas  for  children  a’ho  nevrer 
see  many  facets  of  N,Y.C. 

7.  Because  of  lack  of  time,  there  vas  no  participation  of  the  class  in  story¬ 
telling  or  book  talks.  There  was  some  evidence  that  the  participants  wore 
encouraged  to  discover  new  matsria3.s  in  the  recommendations  to  visit  the  book 
exhibit  at  the  A,L,A,  Convention  and  in  the  visit  to  the  Children's  Book  Coun¬ 
cil,  However,  it  would  have  been  more  vsfuiable  if  preparation  for  these  visit 
included  discussion  of  what  to  look  for  in  the  se?,rch  for  material  especially 
suited  to  the  disadvantaged  child. 

8.  Creative  approach  to  content  and  materials  - 

\gain  this  was  most  evident  in  the  lessons  on  story-telling  and  children's 
literature.  The  siipervisors  v.'ere  verjr  well  aware  of  the  .limitations  placed 
upon  them  by  lack  of  time  to  fully  develop  idea.s  hz  such  aree.s  as  book  selec¬ 
tion,  reading  gixidance  and  teacher- j.ibrarian  relatioriShips .  Tlzeve  was  no  time 
to  explore  such  subjects  as  ho'vi  the  librs/rian  can  assist-  the  classre-om  teacher 
in  developing  a  un.it  of  study  by  supplying  su.ita,ble  library  r.iaterials  r.o  stimu 
late  student  interest. 


Evaluation  by  Participants 


Ratings ;  The  evaluation  questionnaire  sent  no  participants  retp’.e.sted  them  to 
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rate  eleven  aspects  of  the  prograri.  Ratings  were  tabiHated  from  50  questionnaires, 
for  38.5^  of  the  total  attendance,  and  about  48%  of  the  questionnaires  sent  out. 
Results  of  the  tabu3-ation  are  presented  below,  by  percentage  of  participants  re¬ 
sponding  at  each  value-level »  (Referrents  are  the  same  as  items  numbered  1-10  and 
l4  in  the  section  on  participants'  evaluation  of  the  Health  Education  prograun. 


Here  they  v/ill  be  abbreviated.  Figures  in  parentheses  refer  to  item  numbers  on 


the  questionnaire). 

1.  Facilities  for  participation  by  teachers,  (la) 


Good  to  excellent 
Moderately  adequate 
Inadequate 
No  response 

2.  Physical  arrangements  of  workshops.  (2) 

Good  to  excellent 
Moderately  satisfactory 
Inadequate 

3.  Clarity  of  presentations,  (5) 


14% 

68% 

l4% 

4% 


22% 

66% 

1 


Very  clear 
Moderately  clear 
Not  clear 


70% 

M 

0 


4.  Appropriateness  of  content,  (ll) 

Almost  all  appropriate 
About  half 

Little  or  nothing  " 


62% 


0 


5.  Allowance  for  individual  differences.  (12) 


All  variations  allowed  for  26% 
Moderate  flexibility  36% 
None  allowed  for  l8% 
No  response  ^QPjo 


6.  Haimiony  of  v/orkshop  objectives  with  school  objectives.  (16) 


Almost  completely  consistent 

54% 

Some  disagreement 

30% 

Not  at  aul  consistent 

2% 

No  response 

14% 

7.  Addition  to  teacher's  skills.  (19) 


A  great  deal 

36fo 

Moderate  addition 

5470 

Little  or  nothing 

No  response 

H 

8.  Proportion  of  content  applicable  in  teacher's  school  situation.  (21) 


All  or  almost  all 
About  half 
Little  or  nothing 
No  response 


IQPio 


9.  Degree  of  implementation  of  teacher's  needs.  (22) 


Completely  or  almost  so 

1% 

Moderately 

%1o 

Very  little 

0 

No  response 

% 

10.  Specific  relationship  of  content  to  needs  of  disadvantaged.  (3I) 


Completely  &  specifically  related 
Moderately  -  as  much  related  uo 

all  chi-1  dren  hOfijo 
Not  relate.  10^ 
No  response  2Pjo 


11.  General  evaluation  of  workshop  sessions  in  Library  Services.  (3^-+) 


Good  to  excellent  70^ 
Moderately  good  ify’lo 
Little  or  no  value  &I0 
No  response  6% 


It  will  be  noted  that  although  the  global  evaluation  of  the  workshops  v/as  high, 
questions  that  touched  on  specific  relationships  of  the  program  to  teacher's  needs, 
teacher’s  skills,  eicisting  school  situations  and  need.s  of  the  disa.dvaxrcaged  elicited 
fewer  evaluations  at  the  upper  level. 

Responses  to  Op’en-ended  Questions 

The  following  remarks  are  made  on  the  basis  of  detailed  analyses  of  responses 
on  28  questionnaires.  Respondents  included  teachers  of  classes  from  kindergarten 
through  the  eighth  grade,  representing  all  religious  orientations  and  geographic  lo¬ 


cations  . 
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Qualifications  and  motivation  of  participants.  Most  of  the  individuals  in 
the  selected  subgroup  had  had  no  previous  training  in  library  science.  Three, 
however,  had  had  concentrated  training  in  this  subject  matter,  and  were,  in  fact, 
school  librarians. 

All  but  one  person  said  they  came  because  of  interest  in  the  subject  matter, 
in  anticipation  of  setting  up  new  libraries  or  in  relation  to  class  libraries. 

Physical  conditions  and  opportunities  for  participation.  Most  found  these 
aspects  moderately  satisfactory.  Several  remarked  that  a  library  setting  x/ouLd  be 
preferable  to  the  classroom  for  the  sessions.  Several  believed  that  actual  partici¬ 
pation  in  a  library  setting  would  facilitate  retention  of  the  information  given. 

Changes  and  additions  desired.  Aside  from  the  change  to  a  library  setting 
noted  above,  participants  wanted  more  thoroxagh  coverage  of  a  broad  range  of  libra¬ 
ry  services,  and  more  time  to  absorb  and  practice  \rhat  v/as  being  taught.  Several 
called  the  coui’se  "too  elementary."  Participants  in  the  afternoon  course  felt  the 
scope  was  too  limited.  Others  xvanted  more  detailed  work  on  library  organization 
and  management.  Others  wished  more  extensive  training  in  choice  of  children's 
literature  and  in  story-telling.  Almost  all  feJ.t  there  should  be  more  specific 
attention  to  the  disadvantaged,  from  choice  of  literature  to  methods  for  connect¬ 
ing  the  child  up  with  the  book. 

In  futxire  sessions,  participants  would  like  presentations  directed  to  their 
specific  type  of  school  situations  and  to  their  functions  as  teachers  primarily. 

They  want  instructors  to  visit  the  parochial  schools  for  a  view  of  conditions, 
and  they  want  them  to  speak  from  an  understanding  of  how  little  time  there  is  in 
a  teacher's  day  to  fxmction  as  a  librarian.  They  would  like  aid  in  increasing  the 
amount  of  library  service  in  schools  without  increasing  costs.  They  vrauld  like  a 
chance  to  examine  more  books,  and  to  handle  more  of  the  materials  more  extensively. 


Several  s\:iggested  library  apprent ice- shop g .  They  -want  booh  lists,,  by  grade  level, 
for  disadvantaged  children.  They  W8ait  more  information  abcu.t  use  of  filmstrips, 
tapes,  records,  and  other  audio-visua,!  aids.  Interest  was  also  expressed  in  vrays 
of  interesting  children  in  the  library  and  methods  for  helping  poor  readers  select 
appropriate  books.  Most  want  more  and  more  training. 

Most  useful  items.  Referring  to  the  I965-66  sessions,  the  following  were  con¬ 
sidered  most  useful: 

(a)  Story-telling,  with  audio-visual  aids 

(b)  Ordering  and  processing  books 

(c)  Library  organization  and  management 

(d)  Knov^ledge  of  where  to  find  library  materials 

(e)  Aids  for  book  selection. 

Special  utility  for  the  disadvante^'ed  child.  Vdien  asked  for  their  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  purposes  of  the  workshops,  only  two  mentioned  or  ir.iplied  a  connection 
with  disadvantaged  children,  hhen  asked  specifically  how  this  prograia  con-cributed 
to  the  disadvantaged,  several  replied  "not  enough."  The  major  application  seen  va.s 
seen  as  general,  such  as  encouragement  to  read,  making  bocks  available,  helping 
overcome  effects  of  slum  living  by  reading. 

Relevance  to  situation  of  parochial  schools.  Comments  on  v/hat  might  limit 
usef'olness  of  information  acquired  included  the  following:  lack  of  a  school 
library,  lack  of  space,  lack  of  teaching  time,  lank  of  fimds,  classes  too  large  and 
crowded,  schedule  too  full  to  permit  librarj'-  time.  Many  participants  felt  the  in¬ 
structors  v;ere  unrea.listic  in  their  orientation  to  the  teacher’s  situation. 

Criticisms .  Negative  assessments  included  the  following;  Rooms  Mere  too  hot 
and  crov/ded;  too  much  repetition  of  subject  matter;  some  speakers  not  well  organized 
too  much  time  spent  on  cataloging;  questions  from  audience  interfered  with  continu¬ 
ity;  too  much  time  tak:en  up  by  one  or  two  individuals  in  the  audience. 
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Despite  these  criticisms,  however,  64^  of  this  sample  said  they  vroiild  partici¬ 
pate  in  other  training  programs  in  Library  Services,  if  offered.  Of  these,  54^ 
would  participate  even  without  remuneration,  if  the  course  were  geared  to  their 
needs . 

On  the  vrhole,  most  of  the  participants  were  pleased  to  have  had  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  an  introduction  to  library  training.  Their  needs  and  desires  for  the 
future  seem  to  have  been  adequately  perceived  by  the  program  coordinator,  and  the 
specialized  courses  nov;-  being  planned,  as  indicated  in  Mrs.  Heilman's  evaluation 
above,  should  fit  their  needs. 
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SUMMATION  OF  MAJOR  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Board  of  Education  should  consider  very  carefully  the  possibility 
of  developing  some  flexibility  in  its  rules  and  regulations  so  that  it  may 
become  possible  to  implement  this  program  more  effectively. 

1.  Give  coordinators  and  supervisors  sufficient  time  to  prepare  any 
future  training  programs  in  the  field  of  library  service.  Two  months 
at  least  are  necessary  to  prepare  the  curriculum  content  for  the  work¬ 
shops,  recruit  a  suitable  staff,  and  arrange  practical  details  of  time, 
place,  etc. 

2.  Choice  of  Location  -  Hold  workshop  in  elementary  school  libraries  that 
are  sufficiently  developed  to  serve  as  models  for  a  well-organized 
library.  Perhaps  one  library  in  each  district  would  be  a  practical 
arrangement . 

3.  Size  of  Classes  -  Limit  classes  to  a  maximum  of  15  participants  so  that 
the  sessions  may  be  conducted  as  laboratory  sessions  as  required.  Library 
training  should  involve  practical  application  of  principles  and  procedures . 
This  can  only  be  carried  out  in  small  groups . 

4.  Recruit  experts  in  such  fields  as  reading  problems,  story-telling,  children's 
literature  and  A-V  materials  in  relation  to  the  disadvantaged  child.  Some 
supervisors  who  participated  in  this  workshop  were  well  qualified  in  some 

of  these  areas.  If  there  are  not  enough  trained  experts  with  the  time 
to  participate  in  these  workshops,  the  Board  of  Education  should  consider 
going  beyond  the  N.Y.C.  school  system  to  recruit  distinguished  people 
in  the  field,  not  necessarily  for  a  whole  series  of  sessions,  but  perhaps 


as  guest  lecturer  to  enrich  the  program. 
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5 .  Develop  more  articulation  with  the  administrators  of  parochial  schools 

so  that  some  continuity  can  be  developed  in  building  up  elementary  school 
libraries  and  servicing  them.  The  present  system  of  assigning  Sisters 
to  different  schools  every  year  or  two  makes  smooth  operation  of  a  library 
program  extremely  difficult.  Is  it  possible  for  the  Diocese  to  make  an 
exception  in  their  policy  of  shifting  staff  in  the  case  of  those  assigned 
to  libraries? 

6.  Articulation  with  Title  II  Projects  -  There  should  be  better  articulation 
between  Title  I  and  Title  II  Projects.  Since  Title  II  provides  money 
for  the  books  which  participants  in  Title  I  are  to  be  using,  it  is  most 
essential  that  the  "right  hand  know  what  the  left  hand  is  doing".  Too 
many  participants  in  Title  I  were  not  informed  about  book  ordering  pro¬ 
cedures.  But  these  participants  should  be  exercising  judgment  in  the 
selection  of  books.  Only  in  the  Brooklyn  Diocese  was  there  evidence  of 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Sister  Mary  Perpetua,  Coordinator  of  Title  II, 
to  keep  informed  of  the  Title  I  Program  by  attending  the  workshops. 

Since  coordination  of  both  of  these  programs  rests  with  the  Bureau  of 
Libraries,  is  there  any  reason  why  the  coordinators  of  Title  I  and  Title  II 
cannot  articulate  their  programs  to  better  advantage?  For  example,  the 
possibility  of  commercial  book  processing  should  be  fully  explored  with  a 
view  to  relieving  the  participants  in  Title  I  from  book  processing,  so  that 
they  may  spend  their  time  on  the  educational  aspects  of  library  service  rather 
than  the  technical.  The  price  is  well  within  the  range  of  economy.  Bro-Dart 
has  quoted  a  price  of  ^  .60  per  book.  In  quantity  ordering,  this  price  would 
be  reduced.  Even  clerical  labor  adds  more  to  the  cost  of  processing  than  this. 


'  ^ 
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This  recommendation  is  made  with  the  full  realization  that  various  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education  would  make  a  speedy  changeover  to 
this  procedure  impossible.  But  since  the  program  for  non-public  schools  is 
expected  to  go  on  for  several  years,  it  is  urged  that  consideration  be  given 
to  the  use  of  commercial  processing  for  future  years.  It  seems  to  be  the 
only  practical  solution,  aside  from  central  cataloging  at  the  Bureau  of  Libraries, 
which  will  make  it  possible  for  untrained  or  partly-trained  teachers  stepping 
into  school  libraries  to  function  effectively  in  their  educational  roles. 

7.  Allow  more  sessions  for  the  workshops.  The  Coordinator  of  the  program 

has  been  considering  three  different  workshops  running  concurrently: 

one  on  organization  and  administration 
one  on  story-telling 

one  on  book-selection  and  children's  literature. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  organization  and  administration  course 
run  for  at  least  8  or  10  sessions  with  the  emphasis  on  reader's  services, 
reading  guidance,  librarian-teacher  relationships,  orientation  in  the  use 
of  the  library,  etc.,  rather  than  concentration  on  book  processing. 

The  course  on  children's  literature  and  book  selection  should  be 
broadened  to  include  other  library  materials  and  A-V  equipment  and 
should  also  run  for  at  least  8  or  10  sessions. 

Story-telling  and  book  talks  might  be  combined  for  another  course. 

In  all  these  workshops,  the  emphasis  should  be  on  service  to  the  disad¬ 
vantaged  children  and  how  their  background  and  problems  relate  to 
library  service  and  selection  of  materials. 


OTfn*-. 
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music 


Content  and  Extent  of  Program 

The  content  of  the  Teacher  Training  Program  in  music  is  fully  covered 
in  the  evaluation  report  prepared  by  the  team  of  consultant-observers  in 
music  education  and  is  presented  below.  The  Program's  sessions  were  attended 
by  163  participants,  from  71  schools,  and  twenty-two  of  these  participants 
attended  one  session  only. 

Evaluation  by  Consultants 

The  Music  Evaluation  Team,  headed  by  Dr.  John  Gilbert,  monitored  all 
the  sessions  available  for  observation.  At  the  time  the  Team  was  organized, 
during  the  final  week  of  May,  I966,  the  Teacher  Training  Program  had  already 
completed  five  of  the  nine  sessions  scheduled. 

Three  topics  were  covered  in  the  program:  (l)  a  general  overview  to 
the  music  program,  (2)  the  instrumental  program,  and  (3)  the  song- flute 
program,  which  included  the  teaching  of  a  song  with  a  record.  The  Music 
Evaluation  Team  was  able  to  observe  the  instrumental  program  and  the  song- 
flute  program,  but  there  was  no  opportunity  to  observe  the  initial  overview 
program. 

This  evaluation  of  the  Teacher  Training  Program  is  general  in  nature. 
Further,  due  to  the  late  implementation  of  the  observations,  it  is  also 
largely  descriptive. 

The  following  areas  will  be  covered  in  the  evaluation:  (l)  the  purpose 
and  objectives  of  the  Workshop,  relating  this  to  the  project  description, 

(2)  the  content  of  the  Workshop,  including  the  actual  approach  to  the  music. 
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(3)  the  content  of  the  Workshop  in  the  teaching  methods  employed  by  the 
demonstrator,  or  the  lecturer,  (4)  the  organization  and  presentation  of 
the  Workshop,  (5)  the  materials  used  and  their  adequacy  and  relevance,  and 
(6)  the  participation  of  the  teachers  in  the  Workshop.  This  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  overall  evaluation. 

1 .  Purposes  of  the  Workshops 

Two  workshops,  one  at  Bronx  Public  School  No.  135  and  the  other  at 
Junior  High  School  44  in  Manhattan,  seemed  to  have  rather  explicit  purposes, 
and  outlines  of  the  presentation  were  distributed  to  the  participants  before 
each  of  the  programs  began.  The  teachers  were  well  organized  regarding  con¬ 
tent  and  procedures  of  presentation.  However,  neither  of  the  teachers  had 
any  idea  as  to  the  qualifications,  abilities,  needs,  and/or  the  experiences 
of  the  teachers  who  would  be  participating  in  the  workshop. 

Relationship  of  objectives  of  workshops  to  disadvantaged 

child  in  non-public  school 

Little  mention  was  made,  during  the  workshop,  of  the  "disadvantaged 
child"  or  of  the  specific  teaching  techniques  or  materials  designed  for 
the  disadvantaged.  However,  the  techniques  and  the  materials  that  were 
presented  seem  to  be  appropriate  for  work  with  children  in  practically 
any  music  program,  disadvantaged  or  not. 

In  one  workshop,  the  demonstrator's  personal  experience  had  been  with 
disadvantaged  children.  He  made  reference  to  this  at  the  beginning  of  the 
project,  showing  that  the  music  program  itself  gave  a  sense  of  dignity  and 
a  sense  of  responsibility  to  children  who  didn't  have  anything  comparable 
at  home.  This  established  a  feeling  that  they  were  "somebody". 

The  basic  approach  of  the  Instrumental  Workshop  seemed  to  be  one  of 


"how  do  we  find  the  children  to  enter  into  the  program?"  A  great  deal  of 
attention  was  devoted  to  a  music  aptitude  test  which  screened  children  who 
seemed  to  have  an  aptitude  to  play  certain  instruments,  to  recognize  rhythms 
and  respond  to  different  tonal  patterns.  This  approach  might  actually 
exclude  a  disadvantaged  child  who  would  have  less  opportunity  for  exposure 
to  music  in  the  home. 

In  the  one  workshop  there  was  little  opportunity  for  any  of  the  parti¬ 
cipants  to  express  their  own  needs  since  only  half  of  the  agenda  was  covered 
during  the  session,  and  a  very  brief  period  was  available  for  discussion  at 
the  end  of  the  workshop.  In  discussing  the  practicality  of  the  objectives 
of  the  workshop,  it  appeared  that  both  of  these  workshops  were  geared 
essentially  to  secondary  music  education  of  an  instrumental  nature.  Most 
of  the  participants  came  from  schools  where  there  were  no  instrumental  pro¬ 
grams  in  existence  and  very  little  likelihood  that  there  would  be  one 
developed  in  any  strength  in  the  near  future.  Therefore,  the  practicality 
of  the  objectives  as  presented  held  only  long-term  promise. 

In  one  instrumental  workshop  observed,  the  participants  were  given  a 
great  deal  of  opportunity  to  engage  in  worthwhile  activities  themselves. 
However,  in  a  workshop  of  such  limited  duration,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
have  the  students  gain  enough  proficiency  to  initiate  an  instrumental  pro¬ 
gram  in  their  own  schools . 

The  needs  and  the  interests  of  the  participants  were  not  discovered 
before  the  program  was  organized.  Because  of  this,  the  teacher  was  handicapped 
in  presenting  material  relevant  to  the  participants'  needs.  It  apparently 
was  assumed  that  the  experience  of  the  public  schools  would  transfer  to  the 


non-public  school  situation. 


> 
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In  the  case  of  Public  School  No.  135  in  the  Bronx,  the  objective  of 
the  lecturer  was  to  give  an  overview  of  what  one  would  have  to  learn  to 
teach  Instruments.  Thirty  or  forty  minutes  were  devoted  to  instruction 
on  the  violin,  until  the  group  could  play  a  very  simple  tune  pizzicato, 
without  using  bows.  Technique  on  the  trumpet  and  the  clarinet  was  only 
demonstrated  because  of  lack  of  instruments.  Discussion  about  the 
instruments  followed. 

The  instrumental  workshop  at  Willian  O'Shea  Junior  High  School  was 
a  well  organized  presentation  covering  very  well  the  administrative 
problems  of  an  Instrumental  program  effectively  structured  into  the  various 
areas  needing  consideration.  This  administrative  approach  received  thorough 
treatment.  This  would  be  appropriate  for  a  group  that  was  ready  to  launch 
a  program  immediately.  However,  the  participants  at  the  workshop  seemed  to 
expect  something  more  than  orientation  in  the  administrative  problems  of  an 
instrumental  program.  While  they  seemed  to  appreciate  the  workshop  in  general, 
they  felt  that  many  of  their  more  pertinent  problems  were  left  unanswered. 

It  was  evident  in  the  question  and  answer  period  that  the  teachers 
attending  were  not  clear  as  to  how  they  were  to  use  the  information  imparted 
in  the  workshop.  Some  had  the  impression  that  they  were  to  be  the  ones  who 
would  be  teaching  in  the  parochial  schools.  Others  felt  they  were  merely 
representatives  to  help  organize  the  program,  and  that  public  school  teachers 
would  come  into  the  parochial  schools  and  teach  the  program.  In 

In  considering  whether  the  objectives  of  the  workshop  were  practical  or 
useful  to  the  participants,  one  of  the  problems  to  consider  is  that  there 
seemed  to  be  no  way  of  determining  exactly  what  the  needs  of  non-public 
schools  would  be  in  organizing  a  program.  The  assumption  seemed  to  be  that 
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the  non -public  school  music  programs  would  consist  of  instrumental,  song- 
flute  and  vocal  programs.  Whether  these  programs  are  essential,  appropriate, 
and  practical  for  immediate  implementation  in  the  non-public  schools  is  a 
matter  needing  further  consultation,  study,  and  research. 

A  workshop  which  dealt  with  learning  of  songs  from  a  record  and 
development  of  a  song-flute  program  was  particularly  good  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  objectives  which  would  have  continuing  relevance  for  the  partici¬ 
pants.  They  were  materials  that  could  be  used  with  a  beginning  class,  and 
were  presented  in  such  a  way  that  the  teacher  would  have  basic  concepts 
rather  than  specific  techniques  upon  which  to  base  the  learning  experiences. 
In  other  words,  in  working  with  a  song,  the  participant  coming  to  the 
workshop  was  instructed  on  how  to  organize  listening  experiences  and  how  to 
develop  rhythmic  experiences  with  a  song.  This  developed  an  iinder standing 
of  an  approach  to  the  music  which  could  be  pursued  from  a  simple  to  a  more 
complex  level,  utilizing  the  same  techniques  introduced  in  the  workshop. 

The  workshops  confined  themselves  very  largely  to  instrumental  music. 
For  example,  those  workshops  that  devoted  to  teaching  and  demonstration 
of  song -flutes,  or  violins,  or  a  general  instrumental  program,  though 
overlapping,  were  still  in  the  instrumental  area.  Therefore  whole  blocks 
of  music  education  seemed  to  be  neglected.  General  music,  treated  in  the 
workshop  given  before  the  music  observation  team  was  organized,  should 
permeate  the  workshops  since  many  of  the  students  that  are  disadvantaged 
or  educationally  deprived  would  presumably  be  in  need  of  a  program  which 
would  develop  backgrounds  and  habits  through  a  directed  listening  program 
aimed  at  increasing  the  children's  awareness  and  sensitivity  to  musical 
sensitivity. 

Many  participants  went  to  the  repetition  of  the  workshop  the  following 
week.  This  seemed  to  create  needless  repetition  of  the  same  material. 
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The  three  workshops  were  given  in  different  boroiighs,  ‘pwo  were  at  the  same 
time  on  Saturday  in  Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx.  The  third  was  on  Wednesday  even¬ 
ing  in  Manhattan.  This  breakdown  was  necessary  and  convenient  for  the  operation 
of  the  program.  M8,ny  teachers  wanted  to  attend  the  repetition  in  order  to  ex¬ 
pand  their  experience. 

In  considering  the  objectives  of  the  workshops  in  terms  of  the  stated 
procedures  for  the  program,  it  would  appear  that  the  objectives  were  meant 
specifically  for  single  and  separate  workshops,  and  were  not  directed  toward 
a  long  term  program  as  is  outlined  in  the  project  description.  The  objectives 
of  discrete  presentations  havenot  been  made  to  be  carried  through  into  the 
classroom  for  the  non-public  school  teacher. 

In  the  statement  of  the  project  description  the  emphasis  was  in  basically 
three  areas;  musical  skills,  additional  teaching  techniques,  and  innovation 
in  content.  The  suramarj'’  view  of  the  workshops  is  that  in  most  cases  the 
teacher  had  no  backgracnd  in  music.  Rather  than  additional  skills  and  tech¬ 
niques,  there  had  to  be  treatment  of  foundations  and  background. 

The  three  different  approaches  in  the  three  different  workshops  (instru¬ 
mental  music,  song  flutes,  and  general  music,  or  general  overview  to  the 
music  program)  seemed  to  have  no  overlap  or  continuity  between  each  workshop. 
There  was  no  dex'^elopmenta.l  aspect  to  the  workshops  in  developing  understanding 
of  musical  skills  or  teaching  techniques.  Little  treatment  or  exploration 
was  given  to  any  kind  of  innovation  in  content.  Pa.rt  of  the  trouble  probably 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  project  description  is  too  general  and  V8,gue  to  be 
of  much  use.  The  three  areas  of  music  skills,  teaching  techniques,  and  inno¬ 
vation  in  content  are  so  broadly  stated  that  a  great  deal  of  care  and  consi¬ 
deration  should  go  into  the  formulation  of  more  specific  objectives  of  the 
workshops  as  a  series  and  each  workshop  in  particular. 
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P »  Content  Of  The  Worksnop  Approach  lo  The  Masic 

The  workshops  obserred  varied  in  their  approach  tc  the  music « 
itself  quite  specifically  to  the  presentation  of  specific  irusical  insbriaients 
following  a  general  over'/iew  of  an  instrumental  prograr' ,  It.  seemed  to  develop 
a  limited  approach  to  musical  activities.  It  did  not.  actually  relate  to  the 
music  it-seif,  hvit  rather  concerned  itsa^if  strictly  with  instruments,!  techni¬ 
ques  isolated  from  music  literature. 

Another  workshop  did  zsMe  a  satisfactory  approach  to  musical  activities. 

The  approach  enhanced  and  developed  all  of  the  elements  of  music  as  partici¬ 
pating  teachers  were  introduced  to  melodic  and  rlij^thmic  characteristics. 

There  was  an  approach  to  hamrioriy  in  the  singing  of  canons.  The  elements  of 
style  were  introduced.  The  approach  was  xinified  in  the  sense  of  developing 
various  musical  activities  in  relation  to  a  particular  piece  of  music.  The 
participants  actually  experienced  the  activities  as  they  would  present  them, 
to  the  students.  Tb.ey  sang  through  the  music;  they  played  rhytihm  instruments 
in  accompaniment;  tney  were  given  an  approach  to  listening.  They  were  told 
how  to  listen,  and  how  they  would  be  able  to  apply  the  ideas  presented  in 
the  demonstration.  The  level  at  wh.Lch  this  would  be  applies,! le  wo\ild  probably 
be  the  third  or  i’ourth  to  sixth -grade  level. 

The  inst2u?mental  workshops,  at  Lefferts  Junior  High  and  at  O'Shea  Junior 
High,  were  geared  to  a  lecture  approach  with  very  little  demonstration.  At 
Lefferts  Junior  High  School;  the  demonstration  was  limited  basically  to 
clapping  of  rhjrthmic  exercises  written  on  the  board.  TT’.is  u'as  xrsed  to  introduce 
certain  kinds  of  initial  techniques  in  an  approach  to  developing  sensitivity 
to  rhythm.  No  insnrum.ents  were  exhibited.  Tb.e  kinds  of  problems  encountered 
in  teaching  readiness  for  the  instrivnent  or  actually  pi-a^cing  instruments 
■were  never  really  clarified.  At  William  O'Shea,  the  deinonstrator  exhibited 
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several  ol  xhe  Dastr^^xj.ents ,  laying  stress  to  xhe  fact  that  the  prsssncE  of  the 
instr-ijaneuts  thesaselves  lent  gres,t  aiotii'ation  to  the  students.  The  leetuxer 
demonstrated  several  of  the  instruments  by  playing  or  them  and  discussed, 
very  generally,  some  of  the  problems  that  might  be  encountered  in  deciding 
which  students  shouJ.d  play  which  instrirsent .  'The  approach  to  the  instrjmental 
program  seemed  gea,red  mors  or  less  to  the  secondary  level,  primarily  junior 
high  school,  using  the  Junior  high  school  as  a  pivotal  point  for  the  elemen¬ 
tary  program  and  secondary  school  program.  This  left  much  to  be  desired  in 
explaining  hovr  this  could  be  transferred  and  applied  to  the  elementary  school 
level,  which  apppvrently  seems  to  be  the  scope  of  this  program  in  dealing  with 
disad-'rants'.ged  children.  There  was  little  reference  made  to  tJxe  music  itself 
other  than  a  passing  reference  to  seme  of  the  items  mentioned  on  the  mimeo¬ 
graphed  material  passed  out  to  the  teachers.  In  this  5.t  was  pointed  out 
that  certain  songs  employed  certain  limited  ranges,  and  it  was  therefore 
possible  to  have  ail  of  the  students  succeeding  quickly  in  playing,  on  their 
various  instmjments,  songs  in  iinison. 

The  instvjmental  workshops  seemed  to  stress  the  development  of  musical 
skills  aimost  to  the  exclusion  of  musical  understanding.  The  basic  short¬ 
coming  of  instriscental  workshops  is  that  musical  concepts  were  not  treated 
thoroughly  in  relation  to  the  instr"_Jmental  program.  The  questions,  what  is 
melody,  what  is  rhythm,  what  is  fom,  vrhat  is  harmony-^how  are  these  things 
related  in  the  music,  how  do  these  '.-nrlous  elements  of  the  ausic  actually 
give  the  music  its  musical  meaning,  were  never  iiitegratsd  into  the  instru¬ 


mental  progrem. 

In  discussing  what  migirt  have  'oeen  included  in  the  workshops,  one  thing 
specifically  deserves  consider8.tion.  This  pi-ograra  was  intended  to  be  directed 
toward  the  tsa,cuerc.  of  pupils  in  the  student  enrichment  programs  which  ser¬ 


viced  the  elementary  child.  It  would  have  been  useful  to  have  some  elementary 
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children  present  to  use  the  instruments  in  illustrating  particular  problems 
involved  in  teaching  the  elementary  children.  Simple  problems  such  as  holding 
the  instruments  over  a  sustained  period  of  time,  in  which  the  children  get 
tired,  could  be  effectively  demonstrated.  The  weight  of  the  instrument  on 
a  child’s  thxmb  when  playing  the  clarinet,  for  instance,  becomes  quite  pain¬ 
ful.  A  child  gets  discouraged  and  wants  to  give  up  the  instrument. 

In  one  instrumental  workshop  observed,  it  seemed  that  motivation  could 
have  been  enha.nced  by  involving  the  participants  in  playing  some  simple  melodies. 

The  song  flute  demonstration  seemed  to  be  very  appropriate  for  very  yo’jng 
elementary  school  students.  It  was  presented  in  a  very  simple,  direct  manner. 

A  concept  of  melody  was  utilized  by  explaining  that  more  fingers  added  to  the 
instrument  lowered  the  sound  because  the  instrument  is  lengthened.  Some  con¬ 
cepts  of  rhythm  were  introduced  in  this  particular  demonstration,  but  to  a 
very  limited  extent.  Materials  were  provided  to  enable  teachers  to  continue 
developing  more  flexibility  and  more  technique.  The  song  flute  demonstration 
was  probably  more  appropriate  for  the  elementary  school  level  than  the  other 
workshops  because  it  dealt  with  music  reading  skills  on  a  much  more  rudimen¬ 
tary  basis. 

It  would  seem  that  the  purpose  of  the  instrumental  presentation  was  to 
orient  the  teachers  to  the  nature  of  an  instrumenta.1  program,  perha.ps  to  pro¬ 
vide  them  with  some  sort  of  goal  in  the  elementary  program.  However,  there 
was  no  effort  to  maJte  explicit  that  this  was  the  objective.  In  presenting 
this  program  there  was  little  attempt  to  show  how  this  might  lead  to  the 
development  of  an  elementa.ry  program  that  would  lead  to  an  instrumental  pro¬ 
gram.  As  a  ma,tter  of  fact,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  questions  asked, 
(particularly  at  the  O’Shea  school  which  had  about  30  minutes  for  questions 
and  discussions),  it  would  seem  that  some  of  the  teachers  hoped  to  form  im¬ 
mediately  an  instrumental  group  of  some  sort  that  would  serve  as  public -relations 
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group  for  the  school  and  also  to  participate  in  assemoly  programs.  It  was  felt 
that  these  groups  would  be  organized  as  extracurricular  activities.  The  pro¬ 
blems  of  the  disadvantaged  child  in  music  seemed  to  receive  little  attention. 
Teachers  seemed  more  interested  In  the  introduction  of  music  into  the  non¬ 
public  schools j  more  or  less  on  the  sairi.e  level--or  with  same  approach- -as 
the  public  school  have  utilized. 

The  lecturer  dealt  with  administrative  problems  of  an  instrisaental  music 
program.  The  participants  felt  that  their  school  day  was  quite  long  and  their 
schedule  was  extremely  tight.  They  anticipated  no  possibility  of  instituting 
an  instrumental  program  in  a  schedule  which  was  too  crowded  with  other  more 
important  subjects  or  more  academically-oriented  subjects, 

3 .  Content  -  Teacher  Methods 

The  workshops  are  now  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  how  they  may  have 
added  to  the  skills  of  the  teacher  (one  of  the  stated  objectives),  any  additional 
techniques  that  might  have  been  discussed  in  the  actual  teaching  of  music  in 
the  classroom,  and  any  innovations  in  content  that  might  have  appeared.  Basically, 
in  the  instr’miental  workshop,  both  at  Lefferts  Junior  High  and  at  O'Shea  Junior 
High,  the  te8.ching  method  utilized  was,  as  stated  before,  lectijre  method. 

The  exception  was  that,  at  the  end  of  the  discussion,  or  at  the  end  of  the 
lecture,  the  time  was  provided  for  discussion  and  for  qiiestions.  Eegarding 
demonstrable  skills  that  might  be  taken  into  the  classrO’Om  by  the  teachers 
involved  in  the  vrcrkshop,  very  little  was  included  except  in  a  general  over¬ 
view  of  an  apDro8,ch  to  the  reading  of  very  simple  rhythms  and  simple  notation. 

Quite  often  the  symbol  of  the  notation  was  put  on  the  board  before  the  actual 
rhythmic  experience  occurred.  This  seemed  to  provide  --  for  those  who  had 
no  background  in  music  --  a  slight  problem  in  reading.  For  those  who  did 
have  some  experience,  the  examples  were,  perhaps,  too  elementar?/.  The  skills 
therefore  confined  to  two  areas;  music  reading  and  music  rhythm.  TiiervC  wa.s 
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no  other  skill  demonstrated,  other  than  the  lectvre. 

The  song'fl'jte  portion  of  this  series  relied,  more  on  demonstration.  The 
song  flute  dsmonstraoion  which  took  place  at  F.Sc  No.  44,  including  an  approach 
to  learning  a  new  song  thrc'ugh  a  recorded  selection  involved,  the  participants 
in  the  workshop  to  a  great  extent,  T)ne  participants  were  always  very  active 
and  highly  interested.  Tae  material  was  always  presented  in  an  aural  manner 
first.  A  recording  v?as  played  and  the  participants  were  instructed  to  listen 
to  the  recording:  secondly,  the  recording  was  played  and  the  students  were 
told  to  whisper  the  words  very  softi.y  --  beitig  careful  n.ot  to  overshadow  the 
recording.  The  recording  was  played  a  number  of  times  before  the  participants 
were  actually  given  an  opportunity  to  view  the  notation  placed  on  a  large  music 
staff  on  the  blackboa,rd.  The  recording  was  played  ten  times  before  the  notation 
was  actually  referred  to  by  having  one  of  the  participants  go  to  the  staff  and 
follow  the  notation  as  the  recording  was  played.  At  Iiefferts  J'onior  High  School, 
a  brief  deir.on  strati  on  utilizing  the  participants  indicated  how  to  involve 
children  the  first  dajr  in  learning  to  follow  a  conductor,  establishing  some  of 
the  procedures  that  would  be  used  in  rehearsal  techniques.  For  e^cample,  after 
it  was  estab.lished  how  to  read  q\iarter~notss ,  ha.lf -notes  and  whole -notes,  the 
conductor  then  directed  the  audience  in  clapping  these  note  values  in  various 
combina.tions .  He  utilised  the  sitmtion  to  show  that  when  his  hands  went  up 
the  instrijonents  should  be  ready  to  play...  in  this  case  it  siJiip.ly  meant  getting 
the  hands  rea.d^''  to  clap.  This  comm.-'inicated  the  whole  idea  of  watching  the 
conductor,  focusing  the  attention  on  the  conductor  and  the  performance  of  the 
music.  He  conveyed  dynamics,  showed  the  use  of  the  left  liand  and  various  kinds 
of  conducting  techniques  that  might  be  taught  in  just  a  siro.pie  situation  of 
having  the  children  clap  a  rhythm. 

In  sijinmarizing  the  teaching  methods,  basically  it  was  felt  that  more  varied 
types  of  methods  might  be  employed.  Perhaps  the  lecture  method  seemed  inappropriate 
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for  any  length  of  time.  The  areas  that  need  support  are  vocal  music  and  general 
music,  especially  music  appreciation  and  general  musical  understanding. 

Very  little  regarding  the  vocal  problems  of  elementary  school  cnildren  and 
methods  of  improving  vocal  production  was  included  in  the  workshops  observed, 
although  admittedly  singing  is  at  the  heart  of  most  elementa,ry  school  music 
programs . 

In  many  cases  the  primary  conception  of  music  appreciation  seems  to  be 
playing  a  record  for  the  children.  It  would  be  advisable  that  S'-ime  of  work¬ 
shop  might  be  devoted  specifically  to  the  listening  experience  and  the  ways 
that  it  might  be  utilized  to  generate  general  music  understanding  and  appre¬ 
ciation,  and  contribute  to  the  development  of  skills. 

4 .  Organization  and  Presentation 

Most  of  the  workshops  were  fairly  well  organized  as  isolated  entities. 
Effort  could  be  made  to  insure  that  all  of  the  participating  teachers  would 
be  able  to  attend  each  of  the  workshops.  Inquiries  as  to  the  most  convenient 
time  for  the  participants  might  m^ake  it  possible  to  have  all  teachers  attend 
one  workshop,  thus  avoiding  duplication  of  the  workshops.  This  would  enable 
the  Board  to  make  effective  use  of  staff  in  team  teaching  so  that  each  specialty 
is  treated  in  depth. 

Developing  a  sequence  in  growth  from  the  orientation,  to  the  workshops, 
to  the  final  workshop,  could,  perhpas,  even  culminate  in  some  kind  of  program 
or  concert  demonstrating  basic,  simple  skills  that  the  participants  had  learned 
through  the  series  of  workshops. 

It  should,  be  noted  that  the  Board  of  Education,  in  the  original  scheme  of 
the  workshops,  intended  the  series  to  include  twice  as  many  workshops  so  that 
a  sequence  might  ha.ve  been  established.  This  series  which  was  to  eictend  into 
summer  but  was  not  organized  or  implemented  for  lack  of  funds. 
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The  instnunental  workshops  at  Lefferts  Junior  High  and  O’Shea  Junior  High 
seemed  well  organized.  They  were  designed  to  cover  the  subject  of  junior  high 
instrumental  programs  regarding  the  selection  of  sutdentSj  the  problems  en¬ 
countered  in  scheduling  the  facilities  needed,  the  materials  needed,  the  types 
of  instruments  needed,  the  a,ctual  development  of  instr-imental  techn.iques,  and 
the  ways  in  which  to  make  entire  instrumental  program  develop  and  grow  to 
relate  to  the  individual  student.  This  seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  program 
that  has  not  been  clarified  thoroughly:  whether  these  workshops  are  intended 
to  reach  the  secondary  level  of  school  as  well  as  the  elementary,  or  whethet 
it  is  to  be  exclusively  elementary  levels.  The  workshop  was  well-paced  at 
O’Shea  Junior  High  to  the  extent  that  the  involvement  of  the  participants 
was  quite  thorough.  They  responded  well,  and  the  questions  and  discussion 
at  the  end  revealed  an  intense  interest  in  developing  an  instrumental  pro¬ 
gram.  At  Lefferts  the  pacing  was  somewhat  different,  most  of  the  time  being 
devoted  to  the  selection  of  students  for  the  instrumental  program  and  the 
general  overview  of  the  problems  the  teachers  would  encounter  organizing  a 
program.  There  was  only  about  10  minutes  devoted  to  questions  and  discussion. 

Regarding  the  overall  organization  of  the  workshop  program,  it  appeared 
that  there  had  been  a  break  in  coramuiii  cat  ions  between  the  persons  responsible 
for  the  designing  and  tumning  out  of  the  project  proposals  and  those  who  actually 
set  up  and  conducted  the  workshops.  Tb.ere  appeared  to  be  a  lack  of  knowledge 
of  these  project  proposals  in  considering  the  areas  of  innovations  in  content, 
different  teaching  techniques,  and  the  greater  backgroiund  in  musical  skills 
for  the  non -public  school  teachers.  In  addition,  in  the  overall  program  there 
seemed  to  be  inconsistincy  between  the  persons  setting  up  the  programs  and 
the  specific  program  procedures  specified  in  the  project  descri.ption,  which 
included  the  establishment  of  three -day  institutes,  Saturday  institutes  and 
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sijiinmer  institutes,  as  well  as  intervisitation  prograjus  between  the  public  and 
non -public  school  teachers.  The  sunmer  elementary  schools  were  to  operate  so 
that  the  non-public  school  teachers  could  watch  experienced  music  te<achers  in 
practice . 

In  each  workshop  an  agenda  was  presented  to  the  teachers  which  they  could 
follow.  The  agenda  determined  the  direction  and  pace  for  the  workshop.  However, 
it  was  clear  that  in  many  cases  the  agenda  might  be  made  more  relevant  and 
pertinent  to  the  teacher  involved  in  teaching  music  to  the  educationally-de¬ 
prived  child  in  the  non -public  school. 

5 .  Materials 

Among  the  materials  provided  was  the  agenda  which  presented  an  overview  to 
the  workshop.  In  addition  to  this  there  were  also  outlines  dealing  with  an 
instrumental  program,  and  musical  aptitude  tests  which  provided  a  key  to  the 
selection  of  students  into  the  music  programs,  the  vocal  programs  and  the  instru¬ 
mental  programs.  In  addition,  a  list  of  songs  was  provided  showing  the  various 
limitation  of  range  and  how  these  might  be  applied  to  both  the  vocal  and  the 
instrumental  programs.  Outlines  on  how  to  conduct  rehearsals  were  introduced 
with  certain  suggestions  on  how  to  save  precious  minutes  in  the  rehearsals. 

These  materials  pertain  basically  to  the  development  of  musical  skills  and 
are  not  general  suggestions  for  developing  music  understanding  or  basic 
concepts . 

Therefore,  perhaps  it  would  be  appropriate  to  suggest  that  recordings  be 
suggested  which  would  contain  the  masterpieces  of  music  literatxire  and  a 
teacher’s  guide,  such  as  those  presented  in  'The  Adventures  in  Music  series. 

Some  suitable  basic  music  series  text  could  be  suggested  to  supplement  these 
recordings.  Tlie  listening  experiences  should  be  developed  to  permeate  the 
entire  music  program. 
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In  an  instr^jcaental  workshop  presenting  an  overview  of  the  instrumental  pro¬ 
gram  the  overview  seemed  too  general  to  really  be  of  use  to  the  participants.  It 
would  have  been  of  value  to  the  participants  to  receive  at  that  time  bibliographies, 
lists  of  materials,  sources  of  materials,  to  which  they  could  refer  later. 

It  would  have  va-lue  for  the  participants  to  have  seen  at  least  one  example 
of  a  band  or  class  method  book  used  in  the  elementary  program.  These  method 
books  might  have  been  borrowed  from  the  public  schools.  The  participants  were 
not  able  to  see  these  except  in  a  workshop  at  William  O'Shea  Junior  High  School 
when  the  workshop  director  simply  held  the  book  for  a  group  of  about  forty  or 
fifty  to  look  at,  turning  to  the  first  page  showing  the  fingerings,  then 
generally  flipping  through  the  pages.  It  would  have  been  more  valuable  for 
the  teachers  to  have  had  a  copy  in  hand  to  examine.  It  would  have  been  desirable 
for  the  teachers  to  have  surveyed  several  methods  of  band  literature  or  orchestra 
literature  that  can  be  used  in  classes  for  the  elementary  school,  and  for  the 
workshop  director  to  have  discussed  particular  problems  related  to  specific 
methods  used.  For  example,  some  methods  start  very  simply  and  stay  too  simple 
for  too  long  a  time.  Other  methods  begin  with  extremely  easy  material  and 
proceed  to  difficult  material  too  quickly.  The  students  are  not  allowed  enough 
time  to  develop,  and  the  teacher  must  provide  supplementary  materials.  With 
the  use  of  two  ffi.ethods  or  even  three,  sometimes  a  teacher  can  provide  a  well- 
rounded  set  of  materials  for  the  students . 

Perhaps  the  Dest  sijmmary  of  the  materials  is  that  in  view  of  the  haste  in 
which  this  program  was  implemented  the  materials  were  adequate.  In  a  more 
completely  developed  series  of  workshops,  the  materials  might  be  integrated 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  utilized  in  each  of  the  workshops  for  a  longer  period 
of  time.  Basically,  the  materials  seemed  to  be  used  for  supplementary  aids 
to  the  workshop  rather  than  for  direct  usage  in  the  classrooms.  The  obvious 
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exception  was  the  song -flute  demonstration  where  the  material  was  used  directly 
with  the  participants  reading  directly  fron  v.he  songbooks  while  playing  the 
song  flutes. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  title  of  this  program  implied  a  teacher  training 
program.  However,  the  nature  of  the  three  workshops,  due  to  the  limitation  of 
time,  and  lack  of  follow-through  in  non -public  school  teacher  otoservat.ion  of 
experienced  music  teachers,  essentially  was  an  orientation  program,  rather  than 
a  teacher -training  program. 

6 .  Participation 

One  workshop  net  in  a  bandroom  of  a  junior  high  school.  It  was  somewhat 
small  for  the  number  of  participatixig  teachers  present.  There  was  not  enough 
room  for  the  demonstrator  to  comfortably  walk  around  the  room  offering  assistance 
to  the  participants  during  the  demonstration  of  the  violin.  It  was  difficult 
for  the  participants  to  leave  their  seats  to  get  the  instruments.  The  parti¬ 
cipating  teachers  were  seated  in  such  a  way  as  to  receive  little  benefit  from 
individual  instruction  given  to  others.  They  might  have  been  seated  facing 
each  other  in  two  groiips  so  when  one  person  was  given  instructions,  or  one 
person  demonstrated  a  good  point,  the  whole  group  could  have  benefited  from 
the  individual  instruction.  The  attire  the  participating  teachers  were  wearing 
made  it  difficult  for  one  sitting  in  the  hack  to  see  what  was  being  done  in 
the  way  of  individual  instruction  to  a  person  sitting  in  the  front  row. 

In  one  teacher-training  demonstration,  the  demonstrator  was  aided  by  an 
assistant.  Both  the  demonstrator  and  the  assistant  were  proficient  violinists 
and  as  the  demonstrator  presented  the  lesson,  the  assistant  would  walk  between 
the  rows  of  chairs  and  help  individua,!  students.  This  succeeded  with  the 
large  group  situation  and  could  be  developed  in  further  workshops.  This 
approach  was  not  used  in  the  song  flute  demonstration.  Consequently  some 
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people  learned  fehe  wrong  fingering  for  certain  notes  and  continued  for  scroe  time 
play?Lng  in  an  incorrect  manner.  Wi.th  an  experienced  musician  as  a  workshop 
assistant  thirS  problem  could  be  overcome. 

Regarding  the  two  lecture  demonstrations  at  Lefferts  Junior  High  a,nd  O'Shea 
Junior  High,  both  instrmental  lectures,  the  facilities  v'ere  adequa-te  except 
for  the  fact  that  there  might  have  been  cllpboar  or  some  sort  of  pad  pro¬ 
vided  for  those  who  wished  to  take  notes,  since  there  were  no  desks.  Extremely 
heavy  rain  and  uncomfortable  hiimidity  ;made  it  necessary  to  open  the  windows 
during  the  Lefferts  Junior  High  lecture.  The  roc^m  was  located  on  Empire 
Boulevard,  and  the  traffic  interfered  to  a  great  degree  with  the  teachers 
sitting  in  the  back  of  the  room  as  to  whether  they  could  hear  the  lecturer 
at  all  times,  Ttie  arrangement  of  the  group  was  basically  a  tsrpical  lecture- 
classroom. 

The  personality  of  both  demonstrators  at  the  instrumental  lecmrres  was  such 
as  to  encourage  the  tea.chers  to  participate  in  the  few  activities  provided,  such 
3,s  rhytimic  activities,  reading  activities,  and  the  opportunity  to  ask  questions. 
It  was  very  evident  tha.t  the  tes-chers  felt  free  to  participate  in  this  manner. 

The  greatest  success  and  invo.lvement  was  attained  in  groups  where  the 
participant  had  the  opportunity  to  actively  participate  in  many  different  musical 
experiences . 

?,  Conclusion 

The  e'^Taluation  team  observed  four  workshops.  It  was  felt  in  discussion  that 
the  nature  of  the  workshops  varied  greatly.  For  example,  in  saae  workshops  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  activity  and  involvement  of  the  beeuhers  in  \>a,riou3  kinds 
of  activities  stimulating  a  great  deal  of  interest.  In  workshops  utilizing 
lecture  techniques  the  audience  participation  was  at  a  low  level  altho'jgh  the 
interest  rema,ined  high.  The  extreme  variance  of  the  workshops  :make  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  draw  any  kind  of  general  conclusion  other  than  it  appears  the  workshops 
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directly  involving  participants  in  various  musical  activities  seemed  to  have  more 
success  and  relate  more  directly  to  the  problems  that  the  teachers  might  encounter 
than  did  the  strictly  lecture  type  of  presentation. 

Participants  in  the  program  should  be  consulted  regarding  their  needs  and 
interests  pertaining  to  the  programs  in  the  non-public  schools.  These  objectives 
would  be  utilized  in  a  series  of  workshops  that  would  begin  with  a  beginning 
orientation  workshop.  This  would  be  followed  by  workshops  that  would  be  a  series 
of  experiences  directly  related  to  the  goals  stated  specifically  as  the  objectives. 
The  workshops  might  lea,d  to  a  performance  or  a  series  of  performances  by  the 
participating  teachers  allowing  them  to  demonstrate  the  skills  and  abilities, 
tha^  they  had  developed.  This  does  not  have  to  be  a  concert  in  the  traditional 
sense.  It  might  be  in  the  form  of  a  demonstration  or  a  semi -workshop  held  by 
the  participating  teachers  in  which  they  actually  taught  a  lesson  or  gave  a 
demonstration  of  techniques.  Tlie  participating  teachers  should  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  evalimte  their  own  progress  as  well  as  evaluate  the  program  itself. 

It  should  be  done  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  freely  express  their  opinion 
about  their  achievement  and  the  organization  of  the  workshop  itself.  The  work¬ 
shop  director  and  administrators  might  be  aided  by  the  development  of  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  evaluation  of  the  program  in  order  that  they  ca,n  determine  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  they  have  achieved  the  goals  indicated  at  the  beginning  of  the  workshop. 

Many  of  the  teachers  attended  duplicate  workshops.  The  series  of  three 
workshops  were  scheduled  at  two  different  meeting  times  and  three  different 
places  in  order  to  provide  some  opportunity  for  all  of  the  teachers  to  attend 
at  least  three  workshops.  As  it  tirrned  out,  some  teachers  attended  more  than 
three  workshops.  It  might  seem  advisable  to  utilize  the  nine  workshops  in 
covering  more  subject  matter  rather  than  duplicating  the  topics.  Several 
teachers  who  attended  both  the  Lefferts  Junior  High  instrumental  demonstra¬ 
tion  and  the  O’Shea  Jiinior  High  instrumental  demonstration  received  essentially 
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the  same  ©.genda^  the  same  outline,  and  the  same  approach. 

On  an  overall  basis  it  would  seem  that  the  program  has  been  very  worthwhile. 
However,  it  seems  that  one  of  these  sessions  cannot  be  considered  an  end  in 
itself.  The  workshops  cannot  produce  a  competent  instr'>imental  teacher  without 
a  great  deal  of  supplementary  study. 

More  coherence  between  the  individual  workshops  would  have  provided  a  more 
useful  format  for  this  progriWi.  The  general  scope  and  limitations  of  the  work¬ 
shops  is  inherent  in  the  fact  rhat  only  three  topics  could  be  considered  at  this 
time.  This  limitation  therefore  could  not  develop  a  program,  for  teacher  training; 
rather  it  would  be  orientation  toward  a  music  program. 

Th.e  participants  were  never  certain  how  thej?  would  use  the  information  offered 
in  the  instrumental  sessions.  The  questions  that  seemed  to  persist  was;  Will 
the  non -public  schools  actually  hire  music  teachers,  or  will  music  teachers 
be  provided  by  the  public  schools?  Will  separate  funds  be  pro'i/iied  to  implement 
music  programs  in  non-public  schools?  Will  the  student  enrichment  pu-ograx  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  conducted  in  the  public  schools?  Therefore,  it  would  seem  that  the 
purpose  of  the  vrorkshoj?  should  be  either  as  a  training  ground  for  the  non-public 
school  teachers  or  as  an  orientation  to  the  problems  of  implementing  music  pro- 
gram-S,  should  the  non -public  schools  decide  to  implement  a  music  program.  This 
should  be  decided  and  made  clear  to  the  people  participating  in  the  program. 

The  directors  selected  to  lead  the  workshops  were  coc5,peteRt  in  their  subject 
areas.  The  material  presented  wa.s  ^'a.luable;  however,  it  was  li.m,itsd  in  scope 
and  effectiveness. 

Foiat  recosgriendations  are  offered  for  improving  the  program.  First,  the  primary 
objective  of  th--  workshops  should  be  the  presentation  of  general  principles  of 
teaching  music.  Those  general  principles  should  be  stressed  which  have  long 
term  applicability  in  the  development  of  musicianship  in  the  classroom  situation. 
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Second,  it  is  recommended  that  the  workshop  be  extended  into  a  series  of  workshops 
so  that  adequate  content,  objectives,  and  continuity  may  be  achieved.  Third,  the 
non -public  school  teacher  should  have  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  public  school 
teacher  in  action  in  the  classroom  so  that  they  can  see  the  techniques  being 
applied.  Fourth,  the  non-public  school  teachers  should  ha\’’e  the  opportunity 
to  teach  music  in  their  own  classrooms  ujD.der  the  guidance  of  a  music  supervisor 
for  an  extended  period  of  time.  These  recommendations  actually  are  included  in 
the  project  proposal.  Therefore,  the  project  proposal  should  be  more  closely 
examined,  more  carefully  defined,  and  thoroughly  implemented. 

On  balance,  considering  the  lateness  of  implementation  and  the  lack  of  pre¬ 
cedence  for  such  a  program,  this  pilot  program  must  be  considered  a  basically 
acceptable  and  successful  effort. 
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Evaluation  by  Participaats 

■Raf’^^s  by  Participants  o  Ratings  on  eleven  aspects  of  the  music  program,  were 
available  from  57  evaluation  questionnaires  returned j  ■with  responses.  -This  repre¬ 
sents  35^  of  the  total  enrolljneint.  (About  yyfo  of  the  q?j.estionnaires  sent  out  were 
returned,  but  not  all  in  tme  to  be  processed  for  this  report. 

Figures  in  parenthesis  after  the  headings  indicate  items  in  the  questionnaire 
to  which  the  ratings  refer.  Percentages  indicate  proportion  of  participants  bestow¬ 
ing  the  respective  rating.  (Totals  somewhat  above  or  below  100^  on  occasional  items 
result  from  ordering  the  percentages  to  whole  numbers,  eliminating  decimals.) 


1.  Facilities  for  participation  by  teachers 


fjood  to  excellent  49"^ 

.  Moderately  adequate  42^ 

Inadequate  9^ 

2.  Physical  arrangements  of  workshops 

Good  to  excellent  45^3 

Moderately  satisfactory  46^^ 

Inadequate  87o 

No  response  2^ 

3.  Clarity  of  presentations 

Very  clear  80% 

Moderately  clear  l8^ 

Not  clear  2^ 


4.  Appropriateness  of  content 


5. 


6. 


Almost  all  appropriate 
About  half  appropriate  38^3 

Very  little  appropriate  6^ 

No  response  5^3 

Allowance  for  individual  differences 

All  variations  allowed  for  44^ 

Moderate  amount  of  flexibility 
No  flexibility  13*^ 

No  response 


Harmony  of  workshop  objectives  with  school  objectives 


49% 


(la) 


(2) 


(5) 


(11) 


(12) 


(16) 


Almost  completely  the  same 
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6.  (continued) 


Some  disagreement 

43% 

No  agreement 

4% 

No  resv’cnse 

4% 

10, 


Addition  to  te’icher’s  skills 

A  great  deal  added 
Moderate  addition 
Very  little  added 
Fo  response 


(19) 


2.% 

11% 

4% 


8.  Proportion  of  content  applicable  in  teacher's  school  situation 


(21) 


All  or  almost  all 
About  half 
Ver:/  little 
No  response 


58% 

2% 

5% 


9.  Degree  of  icrplementation  of  teacher's  needs 


(22) 


Completely  implemented 
Moderately  implemented 
Veiy  little  implemented 
No  response 


17% 

59% 

13% 

11% 


Specific  relationship  of  content  to  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  child  (31) 

44% 

4o% 


Completely  and  specifically  related 
Moderately  related- -as  much  related  to 
needs  of  all  children 
Not  related 
No  response 


11.  General  evaluation  of  workshop  sessions  in  this  subject 


(34) 


Good  to  excellent 

8o% 

Moders-tely  good 

12% 

Of  little  or  no  value 

4% 

No  response 

4% 

It  is  to  he  noted  that  about  half  the  participants  who  ret’orned  the  questioruiaires 
saw  some  disagreement  between  the  apparent  objectives  of  their  schools;  relatively 
few  believed  uhat  a  great  deal  had  been  added  to  their  skills;  a  majority  perceived 
as  useful  in  their  situations  about  hald  of  what  had  been  presented;  most  saw  their 
needs  as  only  moderately  iToplemented;  and  less  than  half  thought  that  the  content  of 
the  workshops  was  particiflarly  related  to  the  disadvantaged  child.  Yet  most  assessed 
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the  workshops  as  a  whole  at  a  high  level  of  excellence. 


Responses  on  Op-en- ended  Items 

Situation^  qualifications  and  motivation  of  participants.  Information  relevant 
to  this  topic  is  svailaDle  from  tow  sources;  a  one  page  questionnaire  filled  out 
by  participants  at  a  monitored  session,  and  returns  from  the  major  evaluation 
questionnaire  sent  to  almost  all  participants. 

From  a  short  questionnaire,  filled  out  by  38  persons  present  at  a  session  on 
instrumental  music,  ve  find  the  following; 

Grades  taught  -  50^)  taught  the  first  three  grades;  kTjo  taught  the  seventh 
and  eight  grade.  Many  taught  more  than  one  grade. 

Music  in  classroom  -•  53^  taught  music  in  their  classrooms. 


Equipmen t  •=  Tne  largest  number  -  26^  -  had  records  available.  Only  three 
teachers  had  rhythm  instruments  and  only  five  had  music  books.  l8%  of 
the  respondents  had  nothing.  Many  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 
Services  of  music  specialist  -  39^  reported  the  services  of  a 
Support  for  music  program  -  50^  felt  the  music  program  was  not  adequately 
supported.  58^  felt  the  music  program  was  not  adequately  funded. 

Time  devoted  to  music  -  58^  reported  the  time  devoted  to  music  as  one-half 


hour  to  one  hour  per  week. 

Organ! aed  music  program  »  39^  reported  no  organized  music  program,  50^ 
of  the  reachers  reported  they  felt  comfortable  teaching  music  in  the 
classroom. 

Organized  music  program  -  39  reported  no  organized  music  program.  50^ 
of  the  teachers  reported  they  felt  comfortable  teaching  music  in  the 
ciassrocm,. 

Areas  of  special  interest  and  importance.  l8^  .^ere  interested  in 


instrumental  music;  13*^  in  choral  music.  In.  relating  to  objectives  of 
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music  programs  for  children,  55*^  thought  music  appreciation  was  most 
needed. 

Felevant  to  this  item,  some  paiallel  information  from  the  major 
evaluation  questionnaire  is  of  interest.  Forty-eight  individuals 
ranked  10  music  areas  in  order  of  impcrtance,  for  future  workshops. 

They  emerged  in  the  following  order; 

1.  Music  reading  for  classroom  vocal  music  -  hG^o 

2.  Music  appreciation  -  yj^o 

3.  Group  singing  in  assemblies  -  37^ 

4.  Use  of  the  song  flute  -  31 

5.  Choral  directing  -  30fo 

6.  Singing  and  playing  folk  music  -  25^ 

7.  Constructing  rhythm  instrinnents  -  2lfo 

6.  Learning  to  play  ana  teach  string  instnjments  -  15*5^ 

9.  Learning  to  play  and  teach  hand  instruments  -  V^io 
10.  Musical  composition  -  4^ 

(it  will  be  noted  that  instrumental  and  orchestral  music  ranked  relatively 

low,  when  compared  with  other  foci  of  interest. ) 

Training  in  music  of  participants  present  at  one  session,  68“^  reported  "some" 

training  in  music,  and  10%  had  had  extensive  training. 

From  the  sample  of  48  who  returned  evaluation  questionnaires,  the  following 

pict\ire  emerges; 

no  previous  training  -  17“^ 
some  previous  training  -  35*^ 
extensive  previous  training  -  28^ 
professionals  in  music  - 

With  this  enomous  range  in  background  and  skills,  it  is  clearly  necessary 
to  offer  training  at  different  levels  for  greatest  effectiveness.  Alternatively, 
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necessary  skill  levels  might  be  indicated  before  registration  so  that  the 
available  places  might  be  filled  by  those  likely  to  derive  the  greatest 
benefit  from  the  program. 

Motiva.tion  for  most  of  the  respondents  wa.s  interest  in  increasing 
musical  skills  useful  in  teaching.  Only  one  reported  coming  because  directed 
to  do  so. 

s i c al  conditions.  Relatively  few  complaints  were  made  about  physical 
conditions.  There  were  most  notable; 

the  last  session  too  crowded 

back  seats  did  not  permit  good  reception 

one  bla.ckboard  was  vmsatisfactory 

desks  of  tables  needed  for  note-taking 

Opportunity  for  participation;  About  half  the  participants  felt  they  had 
had  enough  opportunity  to  participate.  Others  said  the  groups  were  too 
large,  more  time  was  needed,  they  were  not  able  to  try  the  rhythjn  melody 
instruments.  The  programs  involving  the  song  flutes,  the  violins,  and  the 
use  of  a  record  to  learn  a  song  provided  for  most  participation,  apparently. 
Changes  and  additions  desired ; 

1.  More  consideration  for  those  without  musical  training.  About  25% 
of  these  respondents  had  difficulty  in  understand  the  lectures. 

2.  More  participation  and  use  of  instruments;  less  time  devoted  to 
verbal  presentation. 

3.  More  sessions  on  one  topic. 

4.  Intensive  instruction  in  performance. 

5.  A  course  in  methods  of  teaching  music. 

6.  Demonstrations  with  cla.sses  of  children. 

7.  More  realistic  sessions  relevant  to  disadvantaged  schools  and 


disadvantaged  children. 
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8.  Mere  attention  to  individuals;  smaller  groups. 

9.  Grade  level  presentations. 

10.  More  sessions  on  specialized  topics  such  as  choral  work,  teaching 
musical  instriments ,  orchestra,  use  of  rhythm  instruments  with  songs. 

11.  More  materials  for  older  children  -  high  school  level. 

12.  More  audience  participation  in  determining  topics  to  he  presented. 

13.  More  follow-up  for  the  lectures. 

14.  Have  specific  materials  for  kindergarten  and  primary  grades. 

15.  More  on  music  appreciation. 

16.  More  on  movement  of  music. 

17.  Singing  games  and  dances. 

18.  More  OR  home-made  instrimients . 

''9.  Review  of  music  basics,  keys,  note-reading,  etc. 

20.  More  on  conducting,  singing,  by  grade  levels. 

21.  Earlier  and  more  informative  communications  about  program. 

22.  Entrance  test  and  follow-up  evaluation  should  be  part  of  program. 

23.  Help  in  getting  access  to  cultural  activities,  such  as  public  schools, 
have,  with  free  tickets. 

24.  More  sessions,  more  t.ime,  less  covered  at  one  session. 

Most  Useful  Items:  Learnings  of  most  immediate  value  included  the 
following: 

1.  Choral  and  classroom  singing 

2.  Use  of  records  to  teach  songs 

3.  Rhythm  band  instruments 

4 .  Song  flute 

Special  Utility  for  Disadvantaged  Children.  Most  respondents  perceived  no 
specialized  utility  for  the  disadvantaged  in  this  area.  A  few  mentioned 
information  about  inexpensive  materials,  making  the  disadvantaged  feel  part 
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of  the  cultijure,  furnishing  materials  for  the  children. 

Relevance  to  Parochial  Schools.  Most  participants  felt  the  sessions  on 
instrumental  a,nd  oi-chestral  music  completely  irrelevant ,  unless  the  Board  of 
Education  planned  to  provide  instruments  and  teachers.  Even  then,  many  would 
not  have  space  to  store  the  instruments.  Lack  of  fimds,  facilities,  equipment, 
space,  time  and  skill  ajre  mentioned  factors  interfering  with  applying  with 
applying  the  suggestions  of  the  program  to  the  parochial  school  situations. 

Despite  the  shortcomings  mentioned  above,  of  the  respondents  said 
they  would  like  to  participate  in  another  training  program  in  music,  even  with¬ 
out  remuneration.  About  10%  would  only  come  for  advanced  or  specialized  work. 
Others  mentioned  qualifications  such  as  "if  specifically  and  direct3.y  helpful," 
"if  help  with  special  problems  is  given,"  "if  location  is  convenient." 

This  may  be  explained  by  the  high  degree  of  professional  capability 
exhibited  by  the  instructors  and  perceived  by  the  participants  and  by  the  high 
level  of  interest  generated  by  most  of  the  sessions  -  (only  one  session  on  rote 
singing  and  one  orchestral  session  were  faulted  on  these  two  items )„  It  is  clear 
that  for  increased  effectiveness  in  the  future,  there  must  be  more  preplanning, 
two-way  communication  with  the  prospective  participants,  and  more  consideration 
given  to  different  levels  of  skill,  different  grade-level  interests  and  different 
specialization  of  interests.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  handicap  of  hurried 
planning  and  execution  will  not  be  imposed  on  future  programs. 


ART 

Content  and  Extent  of  Program; 

The  progr-am  in  art  education  covered  three  areas;  l)  creative  drawing, 

2)  creative  crafts  using  paper  and  3)  creative  crafts  in  stitching,  puppetry 
and  papier-ms-che .  Fo\ir  equivalent  series  of  three  sessions  each  were  offered. 
One  session  dealing  with  each  area  was  monitored.  The  three  equivalent 
sessions  on  each  art  area  were  not  necessarily  identical  with  the  one  monitored. 
The  enrollment  for  all  art  meetings  was  427.  Eighty  three  individuals 
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j  attended  six  sessions,  one  series  offered  in  May- June  and  another  offered  the 

last  three  weeks  of  June,  One  hundred  and  fifty  seven  schools  were  represented. 
Evaluation  by  Consultants: 

Four  consultants  in  art  education  made  up  the  team  which  monitored  the 
sessions,  collected  in-session  information  from  participants,  and  interviewed 
the  coordinator  of  the  project. 


Drawing 

,  Workshop 

i  Organizational  Procedure 


1)  Philosophical  orientation  was  provided,  including  the  importance  of 
drawing  as  a  universal  means  of  expression,  and  the  relationship  of 
drawing  to  other  art  ectivities. 

2)  Participants  we'-'-e  divided  into  3  groups  for  the  orientation  and  work 
sessions , 

3 )  Materials  distributed 

4)  Workshop  period 

5)  Evaluation 

6)  Participant  questionnaires 


Specific  Activities  Involved 


l)  Orientation 

a)  Exposition  of  a  drawing  philosophy,  through  explanation  of  the 
philisophy  used  in  the  elementary  schools  of  New  York  City. 

B)  Resources  for  better  understanding  of  children's  drawing  through 
investigation  of  actual  children’s  art  works,  and  throxigh  reference 
to  the  publication.  Creative  and  Mental  Growth,  by  Viltor  Lowenfeld. 

C)  The  role  of  the  teacher  in  the  development  of  themes  appropriate  to 
the  child's  developmental  experiences,  %ia  stress  on  the  teachers 
obligation  to  stimulate  each  child  to  maximum  production,  and  the 
value  of  evaluation. 

D)  a  practical  discussion  of  a  few  principles  observed  in  two-dimension¬ 
al  creation,  including  overlapping,  size,  placement,  and  color. 

Distribution  of  Ma-terials 


Distribution  occured  after  orientation. 

Actual  Working  Periods 

Working  periods  were  fifty  minutes  long  which  approximates  the  amoimt  of  time 
usually  provided  for  children.  Working  periods  were  enhanced  by  continuing 
evaluations  and  individual  attention  provided  by  the  master  teachers.  Finally, 
there  was  a  summary  evaluation,  followed  by  the  participants  filling  out  the 
questionnaire. 
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Key  Areas  of  Emphasis  During  the  Workshop 

1)  Emphasis  given  to  the  necessity  of  art  experiences  for  all  children,  and 
the  teachers  obligation  to  structure  these  experiences. 

2)  Planning  as  an  integral  part  of  problem  solving,  including  the  necessity 
for  teachers  to  convey  to  students  the  importance  of  planning  for  a 
successful  art  product,  and  the  condition  of  drawing  being  \mderstood  as 
both  a  pleasurable  and  intellectual  activity. 

3)  Attention  to  principles  such  as  color  and  placement,  with  teachers  being 
made  aware  that  students  will  begin  to  question  these  considerations. 

4)  Motivation  and  the  enhancement  of  children's  response  on  paper;  motivation 
helps  to  evoke  mental  images,  and  the  value  of  questioning. 

5)  Evaluation  and  the  importance  of  both  medial  and  summary  evaluations. 


Quality  of  Visual  Presentations 


There  was  an  excellent  display  of  children's  creative  drawings  which  motivated 
the  participants  to  questions  directed  to  the  lect\irer  concerning  various 
aspects  of  drawing. 


Quality  of  Demonstrator's  Presentation 


The  master  teachers  demonstrated  with  appropriate  examples  of  children's 
drawings,  and  were  very  alert  to  the  needs  of  the  group  they  were  addressing 
(elementary  teachers  with  limited  experience  in  art) 


Interest  of  the  Participants 


The  participants  ahd  a  great  interest  in  wanting  to  know  how  to  present  a 
drawing  lesson  to  students  and  seemed  to  have  a  sincere  interest  in  children, 
both  of  which  led  to  heavy  questioning. 


Participant's  Comprehension 

The  participant's  work,  growing  terminology,  and  apparent  understanding 
indicated  there  were  varying  degrees  of  understanding  of  the  subject. 


Communication  of  Master  Teachers 


There  was  variation  among  the  personalities  of  the  lecturers.  The  participants 
enjoyed  listening  to  the  lecturers.  The  commimication  skill  of  the  presenters 
was  excellent. 


Apparent  Objectives  of  this  Workshop 

l)  To  give  classroom  teachers,  with  little  or  no  background  in  art,  a  sound 
philosophy  to  follow  when  approaching  the  problem  of  instructing  children 
to  draw  creativity. 
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2)  To  aquaint  tiie  participants  ■with  the  real  problems  children  face  in  drawing 
by  having  tnem  become  invo].ved  with  a  problem  in  drawing. 

3)  To  aquaint  them  with  exaicples  of  successful  crayon  drawings  by  children  so 
they  could  inteiligenbly  establish  aesthetic  criteria. 

To  erophasire  the  importence  of  the  art  experience  for  all  children,  illustrated 
partly  through  proper  motcvation  and  evaluation. 


uccess  in  Meeting  Apparent  Ob j  e c t i ve s 
The  workshop  was  excellent. 


hysical  Facilities 

The  facilities  provided  enough  room  to  work  and  were  ap-Dr-'-'-^i ate  for  drawing. 
The  facilities  resembled  those  found  in  many  classrooms  and  therefore  offered 
a  good,  practical,  sitiiation  for  the  master  teachers  to  work  in. 


orkshop  Material s 


Crayons,  ’'■ay-pas,  chalk  and  12  X  l8  manila  paper  were  provided.  This  seemed  an 
ints lligent  and  appropriate  decision  since  most  elementary  teachers  encourage 
youngsters  (and  the  youngsters  are  most  willing)  to  express  and  interpret  their 
experience  in  this  media. 


ppropriateness  of  Workshop  Topic 

The  workshop  topic  was  very  appropriate. 


onsideration  of  Approach  by  Grade  Level 

The  teacher’s  orientation  stressed  the  importance  of  understanding  the 
differences  in  skiLls,  abilities,  and  interests  of  children  at  various 
developmental  levels.  The  participants  were  made  aware  of  the  benefit  of 
familarizing  themselves  with  the  developmental  stages  and  materials  and 
skills  appropriate  for  them. 


jtress  of  Indi^viduality  In  Children ' s  Art 

The  orientation  by  all  master  teachers  stressed  the  importance  of  recognizing 
and  encouraging  individuality  of  production. 


j^omments  and  Other  Observations 

The  master  teachers  were  extremely  competent  and  knowledgable  about  creative 
rawing.  Their  understanding  of  elementary  children  and  their  desire  for,  and  manner 
f  artistic  expression,  was  knowing. 
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Their  ability'  to  relate 
and  understanding 0 


to  ohe  participants,  enabled  them  to  share  this  knowledge 


^ '  Designing  and  Constructing  With  Paper 


1. 


Organizational  Procediire 


a. 

Registration:  4:00  p„M=  - 

4:l4  P.M. 

b. 

Workshop  ( Pr eliminar i es ) : 

4:l4  P.M,  -  4:23  P.M. 

c . 

Film  strip:  4:23  - 

4:50  P,M. 

2.  Specific  Activities  Involved  -  (Time) 


Total ; 


(l4  mins . ) 
(  9  mins . ) 
(27  mins. ) 


50  mins . 


a.  Preliminaries  to  opening: 

(l)  Eri5lanation  of  questionnaire  (sec:  2b) 

b.  Explanation  of  Workshop  procedures,  teaching  giiides: 
introduction  of  coordinators  (sec :2b) 

c.  Film  strip:  ’’Creative  Designing  with  Paper"  (Sec:  2c) 

d.  Anticipation  of  materials  problem  and  suggested  solutions  -  25  mins. 

e.  Workshop  (working  period)  -  45  mins. 


Total: 


70  mins. 


TOTAL  time;:  2  hours 


3 .  Key  Areas  of  emphasis  in  workshop : 

■^e  workshop  members  were  made  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  recognition 
and  utilization  of  student  interest;  the  iinportance  of  the  proper  adaptation 
of  aesthetic  problems  to  the  children's  developmental  stage;  the  necessity  of 
''^'■^'"■■'ientious  planning  of  truly  creative  experiences;  and  the  necessity  of 
medial,  and  surraiy  evaluations. 


A.  Recognition  and  Utilization  of  Student  Interest 


lo  Attention  miist  be  given  to  the  child’s  desire  to  manipulate  paper 
and  related  .materials  and  to  handle  various  tools. 

2.  Both  workshop  director  and  film  emphasized  this  important  consideration. 


B ,  The  Importance  of  T-'bcperimental  Approach  as  an  Introduction  to  Creative 
Paper  Design  a.t  all  Stages  of  Development 

C.  The  Importance  of  the  Presentation  of  e  Structure  d  Lesson 

1.  The  presentation  of  the  problem, 

2.  Motivation  for  the  lesson. 

3.  Direction  in  the  selection  of  materiaJ-S, 
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a.  Id  an  experimeiioal  construction 3  the  child  should  be  encouraged 
to  see  that  the  weight  of  the  paper  might  help  to  determine  its 
use,  etc. 

4.  Work  period  -  Ihe  teacher  guides  them  individually. 

5.  Evaltiation  -  The  importance  of  evaluation  as  an  instrument  to  further 
student  understanding. 

a.  To  puli  together  the  aims  and  objectives  of  the  lessons  and 
siJGsmarize  the  art  learnings . 

b.  Each  participaiit  in  \vorkshop  given  a  sample  list  of  "evaluation 
questions"  for  fut’ire  use  with  students, 

c.  During  workshop  period,  medial  evaluation  given. 

(i)  Ifeifortunately 5  the  time  element  precluded  workshop 
member  participation. 


Quality  of  Visual  Pre sentation s 

A.  Filmstrip  -  "Creative  Designing  With  Paper" 

1)  (27  mins.);  color;  accompnaying  narration. 

2)  Film  choice  excellent.  The  portrayal  of  children  (X-6) 
working  creatively  in  a  regulai  classroom  was  a  most  appro¬ 
priate  demons tra,t ion;  the  members  of  the  workshop  were  afforded 
the  oppjortunity  of  seeing  how  both  simple  and  complex  construction 
could  be  made  by  children  in  a  classroom  situation. 

3)  A  thorough  explanation  of  materials  (sources,  uses)  was  given; 
suggestions  for  the  adaptation  of  certain  materials  to  specific 
grade  levels  was  offered. 

4)  Tlie  problems  encountered  in  classroom  management,  methods  and 
procediares  in  the  implementation  of  basic  skills  (e.g.,  cutting, 
tearing,  scoring,  etc.)  at  each  stage  of  developmental  growth 
(e.g.,  manipul.ative ;  intuitive,  etc.)  and  the  determination  of 
appropriate  experiences  for  various  grade  levels  reviewed  and 
practical  suggestions  made  for  the  realization  of  these  objectives. 

5)  ether  notable  features  of  the  filmstrip; 

a.  Tne  problem  of  aiding  the  child  to  move  from  two  to  three- 
dimensional  thinking  and  visualization  discussed  -  constructive 
suggestions  made, 

b.  Both  individual  and  group  experiences  e3q)lored, 

c.  The  proper  procedure  for  the  conduction  of  an  effective 
evaluation  period  mentioned. 

Two  and  three-dimensional  examples  on  display 

1)  A  wide  var*iety  of  two  and  three-dimensional  projects,  student-made, 
were  on  display  (e.g.,  figur-es  and  animals,  masks,  baskets,  hats, 
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booklets,  realistic  and  imaginative  constructions).  The  examples 
provided  tangible  evidence  in  the  suppor*  of  the  imaginative  and 
utilitarian  possibilities  of  paper  creations, 

C.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  cafeteria  decorations  suggested  an 
additional  use  of  paper;  two  and  three-dimensional  posters  in 
support  of  "0,0.*’  nominees,  caught  the  attention  of  numerous 
workshop  members, 

5 .  Communication  skills  of  Representatives  from  the  Board  of  Education 


Mrs.  Dock  and  Mrs.  Hochman,  both  master  teachers,  representing  the  New 
York  City  Board  of  Education,  were  instrumental  in  the  pre-planning  of  the  work¬ 
shop  activity  and  were  instrumental  in  sustaining  the  high  level  of  interest. 

By  enumerating  any  number  of  examples  of  excellent  paper  projects  and  con¬ 
trasting  these  examples  with  a  listing  of  hackneyed  paper  productions,  Mrs,  Dock 
established  definite  interest  among  the  participants  and  they  were  anxious  to  learn 
of  additional  ways  to  approach  the  problem  of  paper  construction.  She  called  their 
attention  to  the  need  of  all  children  to  first  experiment  with  paper  to  discover  its 
possibilities . 

Methodically,  she  named  and  held  up  for  viewing  each  item  of  material 
offered  for  workshop  exploration;  she  mentioned  the  possibilities  and  limitations 
of  most  items.  Possibly,  a  portion  o'’  ".his  presentation  could  have  been  shortened 
to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  tim^  crued  luring  registration. 

Mrs.  Dock  and  Mrs.  Hochman  mingled  freely  among  the  participants,  offer¬ 
ing  guidance  and  encouragement.  Her  medial  evaluation  reminded  the 
participants  of  their  responsibility  to  continually  ask  judgmental 
questions  of  the  projects  as  they  worked;  it  was  pointed  out  that  they 
should  have  their  students  follow  a  similar  approach  as  they  manifested 
their  creative  ideas. 

6.  Depth  of  Involvement 


The  level  of  interest  and  participation  appeared  to  be  high.  For  example, 
when  the  group  was  told  that  they  had  only  15  minutes  left  to  work,  a  general  sigh 
of  disappointment  was  audible. 

7.  Facilities 


A.  Ample  tables  provided  for  working  and  were  arranged  in  a  manner 
that  permitted  easy  passage  between. 

B.  Inadequacy:  Not  all  participants  could  remain  seated  and  view  file- 
columns  and  people  seated  in  front  rows  blocked  view  from  rea-r  of 
room.  Ventilation  vras  poor. 

8.  Demonstration’s  Appropriateness 

A.  The  visual  examples  included  appropriate  projects  for  various 
grade  levels . 

B.  The  file,  of  course,  discussed  any  number  of  experiences  suitable 
for  each  grade  (K-6) 
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9.  Materials 


A.  More  than  satisfactory.  Materials  remaining  after  the  workshop 
session  were  given  to  participants 

B.  Materials;  ruJLers,  wooden  splints,  papers  -  chrome,  construction, 
metallic;  tag  board,  pipe  cleaners,  rnanili?*  envelopes,  cardboard 
tubes,  paper  plates,  yarn,  rubber  cement.  Scissors 

10.  Appropriateness  oi  Topic 


A.  Very  well  adapted  to  elementary  students  interests,  needs  and  skill 
leveJ.s . 

11.  Distinctions  for  Each  Grade  Level 

A.  The  examples  on  display,  the  suggestions  made  by  the  films  and  the 
suggestions  offered  by  the  cooperating  and  master  teachers,  furnished 
a  great  number  of  projects  suitable  for  specific  grade  levels. 

B,  Teachers  fiirnished  with  a  ‘’Teaching  Guide"  suggesting  differentiated 
paper  activities  for  grades;  4,5,6;  K-2,  3-4 

Ic  The  manuals  were  illustrated  (published,  i960). 


12.  Individuality 

Individuality  of  approach  was  encouraged  by  workshop  director  and  file. 


The  cooperating  teachers  offered  as  much  individual  help  as  was  needed 
and  accepted. 


13. .  Objectives 


All  categories  were  touched  with  the  possible  exception  of  imparting 
knowledge  of  artists. 

Materials  distributed  for  future  use  consisted  of  (l)  problems  in  three- 
dimensional  paper- craft  suitable  for  grades  from,  kindergarten  nurougn 
grade  8;  (2)  evaluation  questions  for  judging  products;  (3)  an  out¬ 

line  of  all  stpes  in  basic  art  experiences  in  painting. 
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3o  Stitcheiy,  Puppetiy^  Paper  Mache 

Quality  of  Presentations  (Positive  and  negative  comments  are  grouped  for  each  of 
the  three  media  areas,  with  general  comments  concluding  the  evaluation) 


STITCHERY 

1) 

Positive 

A  d^/namic  speaicer,  perhaps  the  strongest  the  group  of  presenters. 

2) 

Most  important  everg’-one  present  participated  in  her  demonstration 
and  enjoyed. 

3) 

All  were  supplied  with  an  envelope  containing  stichery  supplies , 

4) 

Participants  afforded  time  to  complete  steps  presenter  demonstrated. 

5) 

Presenter  occasionall3r  assisted  individual  participants. 

6) 

Presentor  repeated  questions  from  floor  over  loud  speaker  so  all 
could  hear  and  benefit. 

7) 

Energetic  and  lively  presentation. 

8) 

Presencor  responsive  to  audience. 

9) 

A  large  number  of  pupil  examples  were  distributed  at  the  end  of  the 
presentation. 

10) 

Presentor  called  for  open  ended  questions  and  answers. 

11) 

Good  timing  and  subjects  highly  responsive. 

12) 

Presentor  stressed  inventiveness  and  creative  use  of  materials. 

13) 

Supplies  were  simple  and  ample  for  participants  time. 

14) 

Presentation  adaptive  to  most  levels. 

1.: 

Presencor  stressed  individuality. 

1) 

2) 

Negative 

Examples  too  small  to  be  seen  by  all  participants. 

While  she  stressed  creativity  and  inventiveness,  presentor  did  not 
develop  same  in  participants  usage  of  materials.  Designs  varied  only 
in  content  and  little  in  techniques  with  media. 

Most  participants  used  thread  in  a  linear  drawing  manner. 

3) 

Examples  stimulating  variety  of  techniques  and  materials  used  at  the 
end  of  lecture.  Might  have  been  more  stimulating  in  beginning. 

rm 
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Negat ives  (Continued) 

4)  Use  of  presentor  at  slides  could  have  helped  considerably  •  projector 
and  screen  were  available. 

5)  Participants  displayed  examples  but  presentor,  while  emphasizing 

inventiveness,  showed  little  more  than  variety  in - designs  • 

6)  Packet  of  supplies  limited  to  cost  items.  Could  have  included  item.s 
now  available  in  disadvantaged  areas,  and  with  a  greater  variety. 

7)  Presentor  might  have  made  a  greater  effort  to  show  the  participants 
that  a  tapestry  is  more  than  merely  drawing  with  thread. 

PUPPETRY 


Positive 


l)  Good  examples  -  good  voice  -  excellent  in  experience  and  varied  designs. 
Negative 


1)  Participants  excluded  from  activities. 

2)  Presentor  relied  too  heavily  on  a  lecture  approach. 

3)  Participants  most  sympathetic  but  became  restless. 

h)  Presentation  highly  directive  and  questionable  to  contemporary 

philosophy  of  art  education  (Sought  to  develop  3-D  from  previous  2-D  model 
originally  unassociated  with  activity) . 

5)  Highly  directive  methodology  restrictive  of  ideas  usually  discovered 
naturally  by  children  during  such  an  experience.  Presentor  tended  to 
categorize  puppets  in  a  manner  which  would  restrict  the  student's  develop¬ 
ment  of  physical  movements  and  interpretation. 

6)  A  short  presentation  exemplary  of  presentor' s  main  ideas  would  have  been 
helpful  and  stimulating. 

7)  Attention  to  detail  would  have  been  better  by  use  of  visuals. 

PAPER-MACHE 


1)  Positive  -  good  use  of  visuals  which  included  photos  of  children  involved 
in  process. 

2)  Presentor  specified  appropriate  levels. 

3)  While  presentor  relied  exclusively  on  visuals  and  lecture,  she  was  able  to 
keep  their  attention  especially  difficult  in  this  spot  on  the  program  and 
in  a  rather  stifling  room. 

4)  Presentor  emphasized  "How  you  get  youngsters  to  develop  their  own  ideas". 
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5)  Simple  and  direct  steps  appropriate  to  audience,  Presenter  did  not  belabor 
details  on  minor  points. 

6)  Emphasized  sharing  activity  and  group  values  developed  by  such  experiences. 

Negative 

1)  Photos  of  children  working  indicated  facilities  and  supplies  beyond  the 
means  of  schools  involved. 

2)  No  opportunity  for  audience  participation. 

General  Comments: 

Negative 

1)  Room  difficult  for  demonstrations  but  appropriate  for  workshop  activities. 

2)  Only  one  presenter  out  of  3  allowed  for  group  participation  in  a  "workshop". 

3)  Inadequate  staffing.  Assistants  too  few  to  cover  large  number  of 
participants . 

4)  Room  temperature  so  uncomfortably  warm. 

Positive 


l)  Excellent  enthusiasm  by  both  participants  and  presenters. 

The  respective  meetings  were  rated  by  the  evaluation  team  on  the  basis  of 
objectives  derived  from  the  project  description.  The  rating  was  on  a  five- 
point  scale,  with  3  representing  the  highest  value. 


Drawing  Paper  Craft  Stitchery, 

1)  The  promotion  of  children's  understanding,  awareness 
and  appreciation  of  beauty,  art  forms  and  aesthetic 
qualities  in  spite  of  the  handicaps  in  these  areas 
associated  with  living  in  a  socio-economically  dis¬ 
advantaged  invironment . 

2)  The  development  of  children's  visual  perception  and 
appreciation  of  color,  proportion,  design,  and  texture. 

3)  The  development  of  children's  skills  in  the  use  of 

various  materials,  tools,  and  processes  through  the  43  4 

provision  of  art  experiences  in  a  variety  of  media 
so  that  they  may  be  helped  to  release  their  creative 
urges  through  individual  experimentation  with 
various  art  materials. 

4)  Enhancement  of  children's  powers  to  think  indepen¬ 
dently  and  creatively  and  to  communicate  their  343 


3  4  2 


3  4  2 
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thoughts  and  feelings  about  art. 

1. 

Drawing 

2. 

Paper  Craft 

3. 

Stitchery 

etc . 

5) 

The  stimulation  of  children's  reading  about  art 
and  artists. 

1 

1 

1 

6) 

Helping  to  meet  the  interests  of  disadvantaged 
children. 

5 

2 

2 

7) 

Contributing  to  solving  classroom  problems. 

5 

4 

1 

8) 

Helping  to  deal  with  the  far-reaching  problems 
of  disadvantaged  children 

2 

1 

1 

9) 

Contributing  innovations  in  content  and 
additional  teaching  skills. 

3 

4 

3 

Rotating  of  the  three  workshops  combined  in  terms  of  the  above  objectives, 
were  as  follows: 

Objective  1  -  4 

Objective  2  -  4 

Objective  3  -  4 

Objective  4  -  4 

Objective  5  “  1 

Objective  6  -  3 

Objective  7  -  3 

Objective  8  -  1 

Objective  9  -  3 

The  evaluation  team  estimated  that  four  proposal  objectives  were  met 
adequately.  The  objective  concerned  with  stimulation  of  children's  reading  about 
art  and  artists  was  not  met. 

The  workshops  were  judged  very  average,  if  not  deficient,  in  meeting  the 
particular  needs  of  disadvantaged  children,  helping  the  participants  solve  their 
unique  classroom  problems,  and  utilization  of  innovative  approaches  to  teaching 
art . 


The  workshop  personne],  were  judged  to  be  knowledgeable,  interesting  and 
energetic.  In  two  cases,  quality  leadership  and  instruction  were  exhibited. 

The  following  overall  ratings  were  given  to  organizational,  logistic,  and  other 
aspects  of  the  program. 

Organization  —  4 

Quality  of  Visual  Presentations  -  4 
Consideration  Given  to  Children's 
Developmental  Level  -  3 
Individuality  of  Child  Art  -  4 
Workshop  Personnel  -  4 
Workshop  Facilities  -  2 

Workshop  Materials  (Type  and  Availability)  -  5 


1 


i 


I 
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Program  Communication  -  5 
Program  Liason  ~  5 
Workshop  Media  -  5 
Fedback  of  Information  -  5 

Notwithstanding  certain  negative  evaluations,  mentioned  earlier,  and  the 
time  limitation  imposed  on  the  program  and  on  the  evaluation,  the  evaluation 
team  rated  the  internal  and  procedural  characteristics  of  the  program  (sub¬ 
criteria  above)  at  1  to  5  -  a  rating  indicating  a  high  degree  of  excellence. 

The  lack  of  adequate  facilities  is  partially  understandable,  though  not 
desirable,  and  did  not  seem  seriously  to  Lmpede  results. 

Evaluation  by  Participants 

Qualifications,  motivations  and  other  background  information  about  participants 

Information  for  this  heading  is  unusually  extensive  for  the  art  workshops 
because  the  evaluation  team  gathered  and  analyzed  this  information  from  240 
teachers  who  were  present  at  three  workshops.  Excerpts  from  the  report  of  the 
evaluation  team  are  quoted  below. 

Grades  and  Class  sizes: 

There  is  a  full  spread  of  grade  levels  taught  by  the  participants. 

Grades  1  and  4  appear  to  be  the  grades  most  taught.  It  would  appear  difficult 
for  any  single  workshop  to  service  the  precise  methodological  needs  of  so 
varied  a  children's  age-range.  Over  half  of  the  participants  taught  several 
grade  levels  however,  which  may  have  contributed  to  the  logic  of  the  workshop 
design. 


Grade  Levels  Usually  Taught  by  Participants 

Grade  Number  of 


Participants 


Kdg. 

16 

] 

60 

2 

44 

'O 

41 

lx- 

56 

6 

45 

7 

46 

8 

^2 

Many  participants  taught  more  than  one  grade  level  and  the  data  reflect 
this  condition.  236  participants  answered  this  question. 

With  197  participants  reporting,  the  average  size  of  the  classes  taught 
by  the  participants  was  44*4  students.  This  number  reduced  to  42.3  when 
specialist  teachers  were  eliminated.  Classes  of  this  size  require  special 
teaching  methodology. 


I 
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Art  in  Classrooms:  179  participants,  out  of  240  reporting,  indicated 
:  they  usually  teach  art  in  their  own  classrooms.  Eighty-three  participants, 
out  of  240  reporting,  indicated  they  have  the  services  of  an  art  supervisor 
L  or  specialist.  The  data  would  tend  to  indicate  that  most  of  the  partici- 
’I  pants  do  teach  art,  and  they  teach  it  without  the  aid  of  a  specialist. 

One  hundred  and  forty  one  participants,  out  of  178  reporting,  indicate 
i  the  art  program  is  not  well  supported,  and  129  out  of  139  reporting, 
indicate  the  art  program  is  not  well  funded.  Some  participants  did  not 
answer  these  questions. 

173  participants,  out  of  240  reporting,  reported  crayons  and  paper  as 
the  media  they  have  available  in  their  own  classrooms.  Tempera,  poster, 
i  and  transparent  water  colors,  and  colored  paper,  were  reported  as  avail¬ 
able  by  approximately  20^  of  the  participants  reporting.  Other  media 
available,  in  proportionally  minor  amounts,  were  clay,  pastels,  charcoal, 

I  cray-pas,  felt  pens,  finger  painc,  ink,  and  colored  tissue  paper.  The  data 
^  would  tend  to  indicate  that  the  participants  teaching  art  in  their  own 
classrooms,  largely  do  so  with  crayons  and  paper. 

!  With  185  participants  reporting,  the  average  number  of  hours  devoted 

to  teaching  art  per  month  was  3-8  hours.  It  can  be  assijmed,  on  the  basis 
of  participants  comments,  that  the  3.8  hours  was  often  an  estimate  of 
(  scattered  minutes,  taught  in  conjunction  with  other  subject  areas  using 
art  as  a  service,  or  complementary  discipline. 

The  data  suggest  that  in  the  participant’s  own  schools,  the  majority 
I  of  art  programs  are  not  organized,  and  that  the  major  lack  of  organized 
:  programs  occurs  in  grades  K  -  6. 

I  Organized 

Grade  Level _ Yes  No 


K-3 

52 

99 

4-6 

50 

85 

other 

32 

Of  227  participants  reporting,  187  indicated  there  were  no  art 
services  offered  after  school  hours. 

Encouraging  proportion  of  participants  (124  out  of  193)  indicated  they 
felt  comfortable  teaching  art  in  their  own  classrooms. 

With  217  participants  reporting,  only  48  indicate  they  participate  in 
some  kind  of  art  activity  on  their  own.  The  range  and  level  of  these 
activities  would  obviously  be  extremely  varied. 

Art  Areas  of  Greatest  Interest: 

The  data  tend  to  indicate  that  crafts  and  painting  are  the  areas  the 
participants  would  like  to  know  more  about. 

Art  Areas  The  Participants  Would 

Like  to  Know  More  About  q 
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Crafts 

74 

Painting 

63 

Drawing 

22 

Sculpture 

17 

Design 

12 

History  &  Apprec. 

5 

Advertising 

3 

Many  participants  did  not  answer.  I'feny  answered  more  than  once.  The 
number  of  participants  answering  was  147.  Asked  to  indicate  in  which,  of 
fine  areas  related  to  program  objectives  they  considered  training  most 
needed,  they  responded  as  follows: 


Art  Appreciation 

100 

Visual  Perception 

102 

Art  Skills 

145 

Independent  Thinking 

Through  Art 

_ 

Knowledge  About  Art  and 

Artists 

44 

^  2k0  participants  reported.  Many  chose  more  than  one  area,  which  is 
reflected  by  the  data. 

Participant's  Training  in  Art  Education:  with  240  participants  reporting, 
55,  or  23^  had  no  training  in  art  education.  Advanced  training  meant 
undergraduate  work  to  many  participants,  although  several  had  advanced 
degrees  in  art  and  art  education.  185  participants  had  had  some  train¬ 
ing  in  art  education  in  advance  of  the  workshops. 


None_ 5^ 


Some 

164 

Advanced  Training 

21 

Although  23^  may  seem  a  small  proportion,  extended  to  the  total  work¬ 
shops  attendance,  this  would  come  to  at  least  100  people  without  previous 
art  training.  This  seems  a  large  enough  number  to  deserve  special  considera¬ 
tion. 


( 
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Motivations  of  participants: 

Of  38  major  evaluation  questionnaires  selected  for  detailed  analysis, 
only  one  mentioned  being  directed  to  attend,  all  others  stressed  interest 
in  learning  new  techniques  and  desire  to  improve  skill. 

Assessment  by  ratings; 

Of  the  238  major  evaluation  questionnaires  sent  out,  II6  were  returned 
with  responses,  in  time  to  be  tabulated  for  this  report.  (One  hundred  and 
twenty-one  questionnaires,  or  ^1%  of  those  sent  out,  were  returned,  but  some 
came  too  late  for  complete  processing) .  The  eleven  ratings  requested  are 
summarized  below  in  percentages  of  respondents  selecting  each  level  of 
assessment.  (Totals  of  ratings  sometimes  add  up  to  slightly  less  or  slight¬ 
ly  more  than  100^;  this  is  caused  by  rounding.) 

1.  Facilities  for  participation  by  teachers  (la) 


Good  to  excellent  30% 

Moderately  adequate  39^ 

Inadequate  10^ 

No  response  2% 

2.  Physical  arrangements  of  workshops  (2) 

Good  to  excellent  31^ 

Moderately  satisfactory  35% 

Inadequate  12^ 

No  response  1% 

3-  Clarity  of  presentations  (5) 

Very  clear  7U% 

Moderately  clear  23% 

Not  clear  0 

No  response  1% 

4.  Appropriateness  of  content  (ll) 

Almost  all  appiopriate  39% 

About  half  appropriate  39^ 

Very  little  appropriate  0 

No  response  2% 

3.  Allowance  for  individual  differences  (12) 

All  variations  allowed  for  6l^ 

Moderate  amount  of  flexibility  33^ 

No  flexibility  1% 

No  response  U% 
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6.  Harmony  of  workshop  objectives  with  school  objectives  (l6) 


Almost  completely  the  same  kS% 
Some  disagreement  11^ 
No  agreem.ent  U-% 
No  response  5^ 


7.  Addition  to  teacher's  skills  (19) 


A  great  deal  added  2^% 
Moderate  addition  6l^ 
Very  little  added  6^ 
No  response  6^ 


8.  Proportion  of  content  applicable  in  teacher's  school  situation  (21) 


All  or  almost  all  53^ 
About  half  41^ 
Very  little  3^ 
No  response  2% 


9.  Degree  of  implementation  of  teacher's  needs  (22) 


Completely  implemented  26^ 

Moderately  implemented 
Very  little  implemented  7% 

No  response  9% 


10.  Specific  relationship  of  content  to  needs  of  the  disadvantaged 
child  (31) 

Completely  and  specifically  related  1+5% 

Moderately  related  — as  much  related 
to  needs  of  all  children  43^ 

Not  related  5% 

No  response  8% 

11.  General  evaluation  of  workshop  sessions  in  art  (34) 


Good  to  excellent  78% 

Moderately  good  l6^ 

Of  little  or  no  value  0 

No  response  L+% 


It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  proportion  who  found  the  presentations  less 
than  completely  clear  corresponds  closely  to  the  proportion  noted  earlier 
who  have  had  no  previous  art  training.  The  fact  that  less  than  half  the 
participants  see  this  training  specifically  linked  to  the  disadvantaged 
child  raises  some  question  about  the  need  for  more  clarification  on  this 
point  — perhaps  in  the  thinlcing  of  the  presenting  personnel  as  well  as  in 
communication  to  the  participants.  The  fact  that  most  teacher's  needs 
were  only  moderately  implemented,  that  almost  half  the  teachers  felt  that 
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only  about  half  they  learned  vas  applicable  to  their  school  situations,  that  less 
than  half  perceived  the  objectives  of  the  workshop  and  those  of  their  schools  to 
be  in  complete  harmony,  raises  question  about  more  effective  implementation  in 
the  futurco  For  details  suggesting  how  this  might  be  done,  we  turn  to  the  re¬ 
sponses  to  the  opened  questions  on  the  evaluation  questionnaire. 

Responses  to  open-ended  questions; 

These  responses  came  from  25  papers  filled  out  by  non- specialists  teaching 
the  full  range  of  grades  and  representing  all  religious  orientations  and  all  loca¬ 
tions  from  12  questiorjiaires  filled  out  by  art  teachers  and  professional  artists; 
from  15  questionnaires  filled  out  by  individuals  with  no  previous  art  training, 
and  from  9  questionnaires  filled  out  by  people  who  attended  six  sessions,  or  an 
early  and  a  later  series.  Scanning  all  the  returns  suggests  that  analyses  of 
these  covers  most  of  the  suggestions  and  criticisms  made. 

Physical  condtionsg  The  major  difficulties  were  the  followings 

crowded  conditions 

pillars  preventing  clear  view  of  demonstrations  in  one  series 

stationary  microphone  limiting  movements  of  demonstrators 

use  of  lap-boards  in  one  series  limiting  freedom  of  participation 

lack  of  access  to  water  for  clean-up 

lack  of  facilities  for  neat  and  easy  waste  disposal 

opportunity  for  participation: 

This  was  considered  excellent  for  the  series  held  in  cafeteria  but  somewhat 
limited  in  the  series  held  in  the  auditorium.  The  groups  were  too  large  in  some 
instances  for  as  much  individual  guidance  as  was  needed.  Sessions  were  too 
short  to  allow  enough  time  for  the  less  gifted  or  less  well-trained  to  finish 
their  projects  in  paper  scul.pture,  papier-mache  and  needlecraft,  Ko  opportunity 
to  participate  in  papier-mache  work  in  the  first  series  made  that  presentation  of 
dubious  value  for  those  who  could  not  take  the  second  series.  Longer  sessions 
with  more  opportunity  to  work  with  the  various  media  were  desired  by  most  re¬ 
spondents. 

Changes  and  additions  desired; 

1.  A  course  in  art  basics  for  those  without  previous  training, 

2.  Consideration  for  the  physical  milieu  in  which  art  is  likely  to  be 
taught  in  parochial  schools;  large,  crowded  classrooms  without  running  water, 
with  small,  fixed,  slanted  desks,  and  little  space  to  move  around. 

3.  More  and  longer  sessions;  smaller  classes 

4.  More  specific  grade-level  projects  and  methods 

5.  More  specific  motivation  for  children,  particularly  in  stitchery 

6.  Extension  of  topics  to  include  clay  modeling,  fingerpainting, 
paint  ing  ( watercolors ,  poster  painting)  use  of  charcoal  and  pastels,  woodwork¬ 
ing. 

7.  More  intensive  work  on  drawing,  paper  sculpture,  puppetry 

8.  Training  in  crafts  such  as  leathercraft ,  felt  craft,  beadwork,  pop- 
stick  crafts, 

9.  Earlier  communication  about  the  program 

10.  Information  about  facilities  for  gifted  children 

11.  More  stress  on  botl  the  younger  and  the  older  child 

12.  Something  on  art  appreciation  and  masters 

13.  Projects  for  homework,  to  be  evaluated  in  class 

1^.  Grouping  teachers  by  skill  levels,  conditions  of  work  at  own  schools, 
interests,  grade  levels  taught  or  t.ype  of  child  population  taught. 
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Even  those  who  had  had  six  sessions  wanted  more  and  Longer  sessions, 
more  depth  regarding  the  topics  covered  and  a  wider  range  of  topics »  If 
nothing  else  is  possible,  more  intensive  work  in  training  particularly  on 
figures  in  action j  would  be  most  valuable „ 

Most  Usefial  loems- 

Without  question,  the  session  on  creative  drawing  was  of  greatest 
immediate  use,  particularly  the  use  of  chalk  for  first  sketches  and 
methods  of  blocking  out  drawings o  Pappetry  came  second,  with  applications 
in  a  A'^ariety  of  academic  areas o  Paper  sculpture  was  also  mentioned. 

Special  Utility  for  Disadvantaged  Children,  As  usua.i,  only  one  or  two 
participants  spontaneously  mentioned  the  disadvantaged  v/hen  asked  about  the 
purposes  of  the  workshops.  When  asked  specifically  about  the  connection 
between  this  training  and  the  disadvantaged,  the  participants  showed  real 
sensitivity.  Mentioned  especially  wa,s  the  utility  of  the  art  medium  for 
the  inarticulate  or  bilingual  child  to  help  him  express  himself.  One 
teacher  even  planned  to  use  drawings  as  evidence  of  master^;-  of  academic 
sub;ject  matter  on  required  examinations.  Others  felt  the  disadArantaged 
particularly  need  the  opportunity  to  feel  achievement  in  creativity,  to 
a  Az-ariety  of  materials,  to  experience  cultural  activities  which 
their  homes  lacked.  In  specifics,  information  about  the  A/arlety  of  actiAu- 
ties  Avhich  could  use  waste  maWeriais  or  I’-ery  inexpensive  materials,  was 
appreciated. 

Congruence  Afith  Parochial  Schools,  Although  general  objectives  of  the 
program  A-rere  considered  to  be  harmonious  with  those  of  the  schools,  special 
conditions  at  the  latter  A,rould  attenuate  the  applicability  of  the  contents 
of  the  programs.  Most  frequently  mentioned  were  the  lack  of  facilities, 
time,  supplies,  space,  funds,  and  trained  personnel.  It  A-i'as  felt  that  the 
size  of  classes  precluded  giAring  the  individual  attention  needed  to  make 
the  art  experience  optim,al.  With  cr  wd.ed  8,caderaic  schedules,  art  periods 
seemed  impractical  in  many  instances.  Most  participants,  howei'er ,  antici¬ 
pated  opportunities  to  use  their  new  skills  and  knowledge  in  the  service  of 
a  wide  variety  of  subject  matters.  Uses  in  extra-curricular,  summer  and 
special  occasion  applications  were  also  envisioned. 

The  suggestions  or  criticisms  mentioned  above  Arere  obviously  not  meant 
to  denigrate  the  quality  of  the  program.  Most  participants  ’A^ere  extremely 
enthusiastic  about  it.  Most  respondents  said  they  would  participate  in 
more  programs  of  the  same  sort,  even  without  remuneration,  TLieir  spontan¬ 
eous  comments  were  so  extraordinarily  enthusiastic  that  opj.otation  seems  to 
be  the  only  way  to  convey  their  spirit,  A  few  follow; 

"In  Amev  of  the  limited  ano'.mt  of  time  alloted  for  this  course,  I  felt 
it  accomplished  a-  great  deal.  If  nothing  else,  it  presented  a  new  and  system¬ 
atic  concept  of  art  taught  on  the  elementary  level.  One  could  not  remain 
unaware  that  this  philosophy  of  art  is  directed  toward  the  personal  fulfillment 
of  the  child  through  his  creativity.  Although  highly  personalized,  it  is 
not  without  its  ovm  disciplines  and  norms.  While  still  very  inadequate  in  re¬ 
gard  to  terms  and  techniques,  I  am  very  enthusiastic  about  the  total  goals  of 
this  highly  individualistic  form,  of  art.  The  dedication  of  those  Afno  gave  the 
coiirse  v;as  both  exemplary  and  comirranicative .  The  hints  given  were  practical 
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and  concrete^  It  was  reassuring  to  know  that  these  methods  were  practical 
and  tested  by  experience.  All  in  all,  the  experience  was  both  enjoyable 
and  enriching," 

"The  first  session  on  Creative  Art  was  very  instructive  and  invigorating." 

"The  team  o:*^  teachers  printed  out  the  basic  as  well  as  the  essential  facts 

in  leading  the  child  to  creative  work.  The  means  of  bringing  out  the 

best  in  the  child,  stimulated  me  to  want  to  give  every  disadvantaged  child 

a  love  for  the  art  of  creative  di*awing." 

We  know  that  the  desirability  of  smaller  classes  has  been  appreciated  by  the 
Coordinator  of  this  program.  We  suggest  that  some  be  planned  specifically  for 
those  without  any  art  background. 

A  list  of  frequently  used  terms  and  their  meanings  would  be  helpful. 

Perhaps  re-thinking  the  contents  of  the  program  is  in  order,  with  the 
objective  of  bringing  them  more  realistically  in  line  with  conditions  pre¬ 
vailing  in  the  parochial  schools.  If  it  is  known  to  be  possible  to  use  all 
media  discussed  in  large  and  crowded  classes,  some  time  might  be  spent  on 
training  in  the  effective  procedures.  In  any  case,  presentation  without  par¬ 
ticipation  does  not  seem  an  effective  use  of  time  for  these  teachers. 

A  fairly  large  number  of  professionally  trained  art  teachers  seem  to 
have  been  among  the  participants.  A  question  might  be  raised  about  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  these  individuals,  with  reference  to  the  stated  objectives  of  the 
project. 

A  broader  offering  of  topics,  based  on  the  expressed  preferences  of  the 
participants  might  be  undertaken. 

Three-hour  rather  than  two-hour  sessions  would  seem  more  satisfactory. 

One  topic  per  session,  rather  than  two  or  three,  would  seem  desirable  for 
most  participants. 

A  whole  series  on  one  topic,  such  as  creative  drawing,  might  well  be 
offered  as  follow-up  to  the  introductory  series  already  given. 

Some  attention  might  be  paid  to  the  characteristics  of  disadvantaged 
children  that  might  require  adjustments  in  accepted  methodolog;^'’  used  mainly 
with  the  non-disadvantaged.  Such  consideration  might  have  special  relevance 
to  kindergarten  and  the  primary  grades. 

It  might  be  helpful  to  include  information  about  reducing  costs  of  materials, 
and  about  the  possibility  of  making  art  media,  such  as  fingerpaints  instead  of 
buying  them  ready-made. 

Which  of  the  many  needs  in  art  education  can  be  filled  must  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  very  capable  and  dedicated  supervisory  staff  of  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  This  evaluation  can  only  bring  to  their  attention  some  of  the  more 
obvious  ones,  which  they  may  have  already  perceived.  In  the  presence  of  their 
magnificent  performance  under  adverse  conditions,  one  hesitates  even  to  imply 
criticism  by  offering  what  are  intended  to  be  constructive  suggestions. 
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SPEBCH 

Extent  and  content  of  program; 

One-Day  Institutes; 

Each  of  the  four'  one-day  workshops  had  the  following  contents:  two  demonstrations, 
one  in  speech  arts  (choral  speaking,  dramatics,  etc.)  and  one  in  developing  listening 
skills;  three  talks,  one  on  the  speech  clinic  program,  one  on  speech  needs  of  the 
disadvantaged,  and  one  on  reading  and  speech.  From  83  schools,  there  was  a  total  of 
215  participants:  35  in  Queens,  47  in  the  Bronx,  IO8  in  Brooklyn,  and  25  in  Manhattan. 

May  -  June  Programi:  Contents  of  the  May  -  June  sessions  were  as  follows: 

1.  Speech  and  the  problems  of  the  disadvantaged  child. 

2.  Speech  as  related  to  listening  and  reading. 

3.  Sounds  of  Iiiglish--formation,  difficulties,  particulars. 

4.  Creative  dramatics. 

5.  Group  discussion. 

The  afternoon  series  had  one  axiditional  session,  devoted  to  demonstration  lessons 
with  children. 

Attendance  at  the  two  series  of  workshops  totalled  209  individuals ,  from  70 
schools . 

Parent  Meetings;  The  parent  meetings  included  talks  on  speech  services,  guidance  for 
parents  in  relation  to  speech  problems,  development  of  speech,  speech  defects  and 
speech  faults,  therapy  proced\ires  and  referrals.  There  were  also  demonstrations  of 
some  choral  speaking  techniques.  Materials  given  to  the  parents  consisted  of  a 
mimeographed  list  of  guidance  reminders,  books  and  booklets  for  parent  use  and  records 
for  auditory  and  training;  also  "The  Stuttering  Child"  by  Letitia  Raubicheck,  a  four- 
paper  leaflet.  Accurate  records  of  attendance  at  the  parent  meetings  are  not  avail¬ 
able  to  us  because  we  could  secure  no  official  count.  However,  in  the  three  parent 
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meetings  monitored  by  the  evaluation  team,  I5I  adults  were  present,  and  21  children. 
(A  fourth  meeting  was  not  monitored). 

July  Program:  The  J\ily  program  consisted  of  10  three-ho\ir  meetings,  offering  20  pre- 
, sentations.  Of  these  6  were  demonstrations  and  l4  were  lectures.  The  lectures 
covered  the  following  topics: 

A  profile  of  the  disadvantaged  child. 

Psychological  basis  of  language  development. 

Development  of  listening  skills. 

Development  and  improvement  of  voice  sounds  of  English,  a  phonetic  approach, 
linguistic  approach  to  the  communication  problems  of  the  disadvantaged 
child. 

Speech  problems  related  to  dialect. 

Speech  improvement  in  relation  to  achievement  of  reading  skills. 

Choral  speaking  in  the  language  art  program. 

Creative  dramatics  in  the  language  arts  program. 

Speech  in  action:  storytelling,  oral  reporting,  group  discussion. 

Survey  of  speech  services  in  public  and  non-public  schools. 

Oral  interpretation  of  prose  and  poetry  in  the  language  arts  program 

The  last  two  sessions  of  this  program  were  not  monitored.  In  the  first  eight 
sessions,  only  one  demonstration  used  children;  the  others  used  adiilts  who  pretended 
to  be  children. 

Materials  supplied  to  the  audience  included  bibliographies  on  the  topics  of  the 
lectures,  a  list  of  ways  to  improve  speech  at  home,  and  materials  for  use  in  choral 
speaking. 

Our  reports  show  112  participants;  official  records  were  not  available  to  us 
when  this  report  was  written.  Seventy-nine  schools  were  represented,  of  these,  kj 
^ere  Jewish  Parochial  Schools. 
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One-Day  Institutes;  Tl:>.e  one“day  institutes  took  place  on  May  7  arid  May  l4,  before  the 
evaluation  team  was  operant.  Descriptive  assessments  of  these  are  based  on  interviews 
with  supervisory  personnel  from  the  Board  of  Education  who  planned  and  executed  them. 
Participants'  reactions  were  available  and  are  discussed  below. 

Each  workshop  had  a  different  set  of  speai^ers,  directors  and  coordinators.  Each 
presented  different  sets  of  proDlems.  the  problems  largely  springing  from  the  time 
pressures  to  start  the  program. 

One  coordinator  had  difficulty  with  internal  communicanion.  An  organization 
meeting,  planned  to  avoid  repetition,  etc.,  was  poorly  attended  because  it  required 
the  speakers  to  leave  their  regular  work,  which  also  exerred  pressures.  The  objectives 
of  the  meetings  derived  from  Board  of  Education  direcrives,  not  from  ascertained  needs 
of  the  non-public  schools.  As  a  result  of  the  communication  difficulties,  there  was 
repetition  in  what  the  speakers  covered.  One  speaker  only  addressed  herself  speci¬ 
fically  to  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  children,  bxit  almost  exclusively  to  the  Negro 
group . 

Audience  reaction  was  reported  as  favorable,  but  one  individual  dominated  the 
question  period. 

The  coordinator  rated  the  meeting  as  very  successful,  but  the  consultant  (who 
interviewed  the  coordinator,  but  was  not  present  at  the  meeting)  points  out: 

1.  Attendance  was  poor. 

2.  Planning  and  topics  were  routine. 

3-  The  presenting  personnel  need  a  betrer  orientation  to  the  unique  problems 
of  disadvantaged  children  and  non-public  schools. 

In  another  one-day  workshop,  with  attendance  of  108,  materials  for  distribution 
were  in  short  suppl7/.  Children  used  in  the  demonstration  could  not  be  heard  by  the 
whole  audience;  the  stationary  microphone  on  stage  wa.s  unsatisfactory’’  for  demonstra- 
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tion  use--when  the  demonstrator  moved  from  the  microphone,  she  could  not  be  heard  by 
the  audience. 

On  the  positive  side  v,"ere  the  materials  distributed  to  the  teachers,  and  the 
visual  displays;  charts  on  listening,  rexographed  materials,  monthly  suggestions  on 
teaching  speech  to  the  disadvantaged,  a  bibliography  of  books  on  teaching  the  dis¬ 
advantaged. 

The  coordinator  noted  this  workshop  as  "very  successful"  despite  the  difficulties 
with  the  demonstrations.  Even  he,  hov/ever,  thought  there  should  have  been  more  infor¬ 
mation  about  techniques  used  in  the  correction  of  common  faxilts  in  articxilation ,  to 
help  teachers  correct  the  common  speech  faults  of  some  in  the  disadvantaged  groups. 

A  third  workshop  had  no  difficulties  with  materials  or  auditorium.  Secretarial 
help,  however,  was  insufficient.  There  was  no  provision  of  labor  for  duplicating 
materials,  nor  was  the  budget  s\afficient  for  materials.  Time  and  space  for  planning 
meetings  also  had  to  be  donated,  not  having  been  covered  in  the  budget. 

In  this  instance,  the  "disadvantaged"  children  seem  to  have  been  conceived  of 
mainly  as  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican.  Emphasis  was  on  personality  problems  as  they 
affected  speaking  rather  than  on  speech  pat tens  per  se. 

The  presentation  was  judged  as  "very  successful"  by  the  coordinators.  However, 
the  one-day  institute  was  believed  to  be  less  effective  than  a  spread  of  three  days 
for  the  same  content. 

The  sessions  seemed  to  have  a  beneficial  impact  judged  by  the  following: 

1.  Request  for  a  several-day  workshop  by  one  group. 

2.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  children  referred  to  after-school  speech 
centers  after  the  Institutes. 

Recommendations  for  change  include  compensation  for  planning  time,  more  adequate 
compensation  for  instructors  and  supervisors,  adequate  provision  of  clerical  services, 
time  for  pre-planning  communication  with  parochial  school  personnel,  more  and  shorter 
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The  latter  recommendation  was  implemented  in  subsequent  programs. 

Parent  Meetings:  Evalxiations  of  individual  meetings  varied.  Below  vie  present  the 
comments  of  the  consultant  who  monitored  the  largest  meeting. 

Audience  Analysis 

The  program  started  with  only  about  ten  parents  present.  Gradually  other  parents 
arrived,  so  that  by  8  p.m.  there  were  ninety  people  present.  This  woixLd  suggest  that 
7  p.m.  is  too  early  a  starting  time  for  parents,  particularly  women,  who  are  involved 
in  dinner  chores  at  home.  An  8  p.m.  starting  time  seems  more  realistic. 

Of  the  90  people  present  about  one  third  were  men.  Some  parents  brought  very 
yoxmg  children  along  with  them,  but  they  were  extremely  well  behaved. 

The  group  in  attendance  was  cross-sectional  in  representation  of  ethnic  back¬ 
grounds.  There  were  Negroes,  Puerto  Ricans,  Italians,  Irish,  Cubans,  and  Jews  present 
Many  spoke  with  foreign  accents  and  many  hardly  spoke  English  at  all.  They  were  well 
behaved  and  neatly  dressed;  it  would  be  difficult  to  judge  how  many  were  economically 
disadvantaged . 

The  parents  were  attentive  and  polite  during  the  two  speeches  but  as  soon  as 
they  were  encouraged  to  ask  questions  the  meeting  disintegrated  into  a  free-for-all. 

No  one  could  be  heard  over  the  general  noise  and  the  speakers  were  unable  to  control 
the  situation.  Everyone  vras  talking  at  once  and  everyone  had  many  questions  to  ask. 

Materials  (Do*s  and  Don'ts  and  mimeographed  children's  poems)  were  not  passed 
out  but  placed  on  the  stage  and  parents  were  told  to  help  themselves.  This  led  to 
absolute  chaos  and  was  ill  advised. 

Evaluation 

This  was  a  very  enthusiastic  group  and  qiiite  a  remarkable  turnout  for  an  occasion 
such  as  this.  It  is  regrettable  that  so  much  time  was  spent  on  giving  information 
that  was  either  'unnecessary  or  inappropriate.  The  material  was  presented  pedantically 
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and  oriented  to  the  academic  sophisticated  person.  Ac  a  first  general  meeting  with 
parents  of  limited  education  and,  in  many  instances,  of  limited  knowledge  of  English, 

I  why  is  it  necessary  to  discuss  Van  Piper's  criteria  of  speech  disorders,  or  to  use 
'  such  phrases  as  "filter  it  out,*’  "auditory  feedback,”  "hardly  audible,"  etc.?  The 
most  serious  fault  vras  a  lack  of  identification  with  parents  from  a  low  socioeconomic, 
poor  linguistic  en'^rironraent ,  They  failed  to  analyze  their  audience  and  to  communicate 
what  they  needed  and  wanted  to  know. 

The  parents  were  bursting  with  questions.  This  v-as  obvious  when  the  speeches 
were  over  and  dozens  of  hands  shot  up.  Why  did  they  have  to  sit  through  a  lecture 
on  what  to  do  'witn  a  stuttering  child  when  this  problem  concerns  but  the  smallest 
fraction  of  our-  school  population?  There  were  many  other,  more  pertinent  issues, 
regarding  comnon  problems  of  spoken  English,  confusions  in  meaning,  problems  of 
foreign  accent  and  intonation,  regionalisms ,  etc.,  that  co'uid  have  been  discussed, 
if  the  purpose  -was  to  impress  the  8,udience  with  the  importance  of  speech  as  an 
academic  discipline.  A  more  important  reason  for  this  meeting  would  be  to  give  the 
parenus  important  information  regarding  the  availability  of  services:  where  to  call, 

1 

i  who  to  talk  to,  what  wull  happen,  how'  long  will  it  go  on,  what  their  responsibilities 
are,  etc.  These  seemed  to  be  the  crucial  issues  that  brought  the  parents  to  the  meet¬ 
ing  and  virt'ualiy  went  unanswered  . 

The  two  speakers  could  not  be  heard  beyond  the  first  few  rows.  There  was  no 
emplification  system  and  they  did  not  possess  the  vocal  equipment  to  speak  in  a.  large 
auditorium,  unaided. 

The  room  was  very  poorly  ventilated.  It  was  a  warm  evening  and  the  room  had.  no 
wundowE. 

No  interpretation  was  given  to  the  parents  as  to  why  this  kind  of  program  in 
speech  is  important  for  their  children.  There  was  no  motivation  to  gain  the  parents* 
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Materials  shOTild  have  been  distributed  and  not  just  left  for  the  parents  to  help 
themselves.  The  stampede  that  followed  broi;ight  on  the  collapse  of  the  meeting  before 
other  matters  were  completed. 

Summary 

The  teachers  were  charming  young  ladies  with  voices  hardly  above  a  whisper.  The 
content  of  their  talks  might  have  been  appropriate  to  a  sophisticated  PTA  group  but 
not  to  this  audience. 

The  other  two  meetings  monitored  were  reported  in  more  positive  terms.  The  con¬ 
tents  of  the  talks  in  both  were  considered  interesting  and  meaningful  to  the  parents. 
The  one  ad  hoc  demonstration  lesson,  with  children  who  were  present  at  the  meeting, 
was  eva  ated  negatively,  it  was  considered  too  superficial  and  too  long.  However, 
the  parents  seemed  to  enjoy  both  sessions  and  the  sessions  seemed  to  help  parent- 
school  communication.  Suggestions  made  for  improvement  are: 

1.  Providing  a  Spanish- English  interpreter. 

2.  Starting  sessions  at  8  p.m,  instead  of  7  p.m. 

3-  Inviting  classroom  teachers  to  attend. 

4,  Improving  advance  publicity. 

5,  Translating  materials  into  the  languages  of  the  non-English  speaking  parents. 

6,  Planning  follow-up  sessions  with  parents. 

May  -  June  series;  Three  sessions  in  one  series  and  two  in  the  other,  parallel  series 
were  monitored,  covering  about  three-fifths  of  the  contents  of  this  program. 

Evaluations  of  the  lectures  on  creative  dramatics  ranged  from  2  (rather  poor)  in 
relation  to  specific  application  to  problems  and  needs  of  disadvantaged  children,  to 
k  and  5  (good  to  excellent)  in  relation  to  teaching  innovations  and  implementing 
general  objectives  for  speech  improvement.  The  teacher  was  judged  to  be  excellent, 
the  session  stimulating,  but  too  much  of  the  time  given  to  kinescopes  and  not  enough 
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given  that  was  of  specific  relevance  to  the  problems  dealt  with  by  the  andience, 

I  In  one  group,  many  pa.rticipants  were  amused  but  not  verj,’"  involved.  This  obser¬ 
vation  raises  the  question  of  screening  for  most  effective  choice  of  participants. 

The  lecture  on  problem  sounds  of  English  was  evaluated  in  the  1  to  2  range  (not  at 
all  useful  to  somewhat  useful)  by  one  consultant  and  in  the  2  to  3  range  by  a  second 
consultant.  The  foiloi/ring  comments  explain  the  ratings s  This  session  was  a  rambling, 
superficial,  confused,  incorrect  presentation  of  English  sounds,  stress,  intonation, 
and  structure.  There  was  only  muddled  content.  Obviously,  from  the  notes  and  the 
questions  and  comments,  the  implied  objectives  were  not  realized.  The  materials  used 
for  the  most  part  were  out  of  date,  and  the  group  could  have  stayed  at  home  and  read 
i  the  bulletin.  There  was  no  motivation,  culmination,  evaluation,  summary  or  reinforce¬ 
ment.  It  was  almost  entirely  a  straight,  very  superficial,  non-stop  lecture.  The 
i  participation  was  poor.  The  understanding  very  questionable,  and  the  interest 
;  obviously  lacking.  The  group  was  noisy,  rude  to  each  other  and  to  the  lecturer,  and 
several  left  before  the  end  o.  the  session. 

With  8.11  of  the  teachers  present  being  from  Hebrew  parochial  schools,  much  more 
attention  shouJ.d  have  been  given  to  the  two  specific  problems  that  teachers  in  the 
audience  did  mention,  but  the  follow  up  was  thin.  These  problems  are:  the  ng-g  con¬ 
fusion  and  the  rising  intonation  in  declarative  statements.  Likewise,  the  lecturer 
j  seemed  to  rely  too  much  upon  the  Board  of  Education  publication  "Tovrard  Better  Speech'' 

■  to  provide  examples  of  what  to  do  with  the  children.  Thus,  she  was  skimp;/  in  pro- 
j  viding  examples  of  drills,  games,  activities  and  procedures  for  group  or  Individual 
I  work  that  the  teacher  can  conduct  with  her  children.  The  backgi''Ound  Information  as 
;  to  sounds  of  English  and  sentence  patterns  was  not  sufficiently  organized  in  its 
presentation  to  be  of  maocimtm  value  to  the  teachers. 

Overcrowding,  lack  of  a  blackboard  and  insufficiency  of  materials  to  be  distri- 
|buted  added  to  the  problems  of  this  session.  Recommendations  for  improvement  include 
use  of  tape  recordings  of  the  sounds  disctissed,  a  demonstration  of  corrective 
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given  that  was  of  specific  relevance  to  the  problems  dealt  with  b3/’  the  audience , 

I  In  one  group,  man;/  participants  were  amused  but  not  verj’'  involved,  ’This  obser¬ 
vation  raises  the  question  of  screening  for  most  effective  choice  of  participsints . 

The  lecture  on  problem  sounds  of  English  was  evaluated  in  the  1  to  2  range  (not  at 
all  useful  to  somewhat  useful)  by  one  consultant  and  in  the  2  to  3  range  by  a  second 
consiiltant.  The  folloirrlng  comments  explain  the  ratings?  This  session  was  a  rambling, 
superficial,  confused,  incorrect  presentation  of  English  sounds,  stress,  intonation, 
and  structure.  There  was  only  muddled  content.  Obviously,  from  the  notes  and  the 
questions  and  comments,  the  implied  objectives  were  not  realized.  The  materials  used 
for  the  most  part  were  out  of  date,  and  the  group  could  have  stayed  at  home  and  read 
!  the  bulletin.  There  was  no  motivation,  culmination,  evaluation,  suramary  or  reinforce¬ 
ment.  It  was  almost  entirely  a  straight,  very  superficia].,  non-stop  lecture.  The 
participation  was  poor.  The  understanding  very  questionable,  and  the  interest 
I  obviously  lacking.  The  group  wa.s  noisy,  rude  to  each  other  and  to  the  lecturer,  and 

I 

I  several  left  before  the  end  o,  the  session. 

With  8d.l  of  the  teachers  present  being  from  Hebrew  parochial  schools,  much  more 
attention  shoiild  have  been  given  to  the  two  specific  problems  that  teachers  in  the 
audience  did  mention,  hut  the  follow  up  was  thin.  These  problems  are:  the  ng-a  con- 
I  fusion  and  the  rising  intonation  in  declarative  statements.  Likewise,  the  lecturer 
I  seemed  to  rely  too  much  upon  the  Board  of  Education  publication  "Tov/ard  Better  Speech” 

;  to  provide  examples  of  what  to  do  with  the  children.  Thus,  she  was  skimpy  in  pro¬ 
viding  examples  of  drills,  games,  activities  and  procedures  for  group  or  individual 
i  work  that  the  teacher  can  conduct  with  her  children.  The  background  information  as 
,  to  sounds  of  English  and  sentence  patterns  wa,s  not  sufficiently  organized  in  its 
presentation  to  be  of  maximtjm  value  to  the  teachers. 

Overcrowding,  lack  of  a  blackboard  and  insufficiency  of  materials  to  be  distri- 
|buted  added  to  the  problems  of  this  session.  Recommendations  for  improveaient  include 
use  of  tape  recordings  of  the  sounds  discussed,  a  demonstration  of  corrective 
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procedures,  and  more  attention  to  the  motivations  necessary  to  get  children  from  the 
^disadvantaged  milier  to  become  concerned  about  correct  speech:  the  issues  of  group 
acceptance  of  the  social  and  personal  forces  working  against  the  children's  wanting 
to  change  their  patterns.  Pre-session  information  about  what  speech  patterns  the 
^teache  wanted  help  w  h  could  have  made  this  a  more  usef\il  presentation. 

Two  equivalent  sessions  on  oral  reporting  and  group  discussion  were  monitored. 

One  presentation  was  rated  3  (moderately  useful)  by  one  consultant  and  about  2  (some¬ 
what  useful)  by  another.  The  presentation  was  considered  "pedantic  and  rambling, 
with  insufficient  explanation  of  new  terms  and  too  few  examples  of  application."  The 
announced  topic  of  group  discussion  was  not  covered. 

No  attonpt  was  made  to  relate  these  speech  activities  to  the  needs  of  disadvantaged 
or  parochial  school  children.  The  relationship  between  critical  listening  and  public 
speaking  and  discussion  was  never  touched  on.  The  values  of  discussion  in  a  de;  ocracy, 
of  freedom  to  disagree,  of  citizens'  responsibilities  in  making  joint  decisions  were 
never  even  mentioned.  No  relationships  were  established  between  giving  oral  reports 
and  the  development  of  language.  Insufficient  time  was  devoted  to  ways  in  which  vocabu¬ 
lary  and  grammar  improves  through  oral  communication. 

Insufficient  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  psychological  elements  of  ego  develop¬ 
ment,  self  realization,  control  of  others  through  speech,  peaceful  solutions  vs. 
physical  conflicts,  personality  development,  etc. 

Mimeographed  materials  should  include  examples  that  are  appropriate  to  the  dis¬ 
advantaged  and  non-public  school  child. 


Summary 

The  parallel  session  on  the  same  topic,  by  a  different  speaker,  received  ratings 
of  4  or  5  in  most  areas,  despite  the  judgement  that  the  topic  was  much  too  broad  for 
the  time  allotted,  and  was  not  completely  covered  by  the  speaker.  Organizational 
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matters  such  as  getting  the  attendance  and  distributing  materials  without  interfering 
'*with  the  lecture  needed  attention.  Information  about  the  exa^t  location  of  the  session 
was  also  not  easily  available.  The  audience,  however,  was  attentive;  the  speaker  re¬ 
lated  to  specific  needs  of  disadvantaged  children,  and  took  cognizance  of  special 
situations  facing  the  Yeshivah  students  with  whom  these  teachers  dealt. 

Of  the  four  speakers  evaluated,  two  were  judged  to  be  relatively  poor  and  two  as 
good  to  excellent.  In  terms  of  audience  experience,  the  group  for  which  three  sessions 
were  monitored  v^ere  exposed  to  one  low-rated  meeting  and  two  relatively  good  ones.  The 
I  parallel  group  had  one  poor  meeting  and  one  relatively  good  one  (no  others  were  moni- 
'itored).  On  balance  within  the  limits  of  our  observations,  more  meetings  were  good 
than  poor.  Outstanding  in  all,  however,  was  the  lack  of  specific  linkage  with  the 
special  problem.s  of  teachers  who  deal  both  with  disadvantaged  children  and  the  special 
conditions  of  parochial  schools.  Too  many  of  the  presentations  seemed  too  general  in 
reference  and  too  superficial  in  coverage  to  be  as  effective  in  its  use  of  time  as  a 
(more  specifically  designed  program  would  be.  The  mimeographed  materials  were  also 
clearly  not  specifically  designed  for  this  audience. 

All  who  are  aware  of  the  handicaps  of  time  pressures,  inadequate  logistical 
support  under  which  the  Spring  speech  programs  were  latmched  agree  that  they  were  a 
superb  achievement »  Unevenness  of  quality,  occasional  inadequacy  of  physical  arrange¬ 
ments  ,  less  than  optimal  relevance  to  the  needs  of  the  participants  can  be  remedied 
with  more  time  to  plan,  more  adequate  clerical  help  and  supplies,  better  pre-planning 
and  in-session  commimication  with  the  participants.  The  growing  interest  in  speech 
improvement  evinced  by  the  classroom  teachers  indicates  the.t  this  program  has  been 
of  a  high  professione.1  quality  and  relatively  successful. 

July  Series;  Of  the  ten  spealcers  monitored,  only  3  were  given  averaged  ratings  below 
4:  two  were  rated  at  the  3  or  moderately  useful  level,  and  one  was  rated  2  (some¬ 
what  useful).  With  seven  speakers  rated  good  to  excellent,  the  lecture  program  could 
be  considered  superior,  on  balance. 
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At  least  three  of  the  speakers  read  their  remarks.  This  detracted  from  their 
impact.  Those  vrho  spoke  direct3.y  to  the  audience  were  better  received. 

Of  five  demonstrations  witnessed,  two  almost  duplicated  each  other.  Only  one 
used  children  as  subjects.  The  use  of  adults  who  were  supposed  to  pretend  to  be 
children  attenuated  the  impact  of  the  demonstrations,  which  the  teachers  had  been 
asking  for  through  two  sets  of  previous  programs. 

Despite  the  shortcomings,  most  demonstrations  were  considered  good. 

The  major  criticisms  were  the  following: 

1.  There  is  still  evidence  of  lack  of  adequate  internal  communication  in  the 
supervisory  staff.  At  the  sixth  session,  the  demonstrator  did  not  know  what  the 
subject  of  the  lecture  was  to  be  nor  did  she  know  that  the  content  of  the  previous 
day's  demonstration,  which  she  duplicated. 

2.  Demonstrations  were  not  coordinated  with  the  lectures  they  accompanied  in 
all  cases.  Some  lecturers  woiild  have  been  more  effective  as  demonstrators  than  the 
other  person  used. 

3.  Although  more  effort  was  made  to  consider  the  needs  of  the  bilingual  child 
and  the  child  with  substandard  speech,  most  of  the  emphasis  appeared  to  be  on  the 
Negro  child.  Over  half  the  audience  do  not  deal  with  Negro  children,  but  they  do 
deal  with  a  va,st  array  of  speech  patterns  that  need  correction  to  become  standard 
English.  One  speaker  briefly  mentioned  principal  characteristics  of  speech  in  Span¬ 
ish,  French,  and  Yiddish;  two  additional  speakers  dwelt  almost  entirely  on  speech 
problems  of  the  disadvantaged  Negro  child. 

h.  In  projecting  a  profile  of  the  disadvantaged  child,  speakers  dwelt  almost 
exclusively  on  experiential  elements  that  are  peciiliar  to  the  disadvantaged  Negro 
child.  Again,  this  did  not  meet  the  need.s  of  over  half  the  audience. 

5.  Linguistics  considered  an  extremely  important  approach  to  understanding  of 
speech  problems  and  was  judged  to  have  been  covered  very  superficially  and  in  some 
instances  incorrectly. 
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"  6.  Method  of  teaching  English  as  a  second  language,  referred  to  several  times 

as  "useful,"  were  not  elaborated  by  any  speaicer  in  any  useful  way. 

7.  The  use  of  adults  in  demonstrations  which  should  be  given  with  children  as 
subjects  minimized  their  impact. 

The  major  valties,  as  perceived  by  o\ir  consultants,  were: 

1.  An  attempt  to  relate  specifically  to  some  of  the  problems  of  some  of  the 
!  disadvantaged. 

,  2.  Presentation  in  most  lectures  of  concrete  kinds  of  information  that  teachers 

(  can  apply  in  classroom  situations. 

3.  Presentation  in  demonstrations  of  practical  procedures  teachers  can  adapt  to 
t  their  own  classes . 

4.  The  high  professional  caliber  of  most  of  the  presenters. 

Evaluation  by  Participants 

Ratings;  Ratings  on  11  items  were  tabulated  from  l60  questionjiaires  returned, 
with  responses,  by  teachers  who  had  attended  either  the  one-day  institute  or  the 
5-6  sessions  series  in  May  and  June.  These  represented  38  percent  of  the  total 
attendance. 

Ratings  on  the  same  items  were  separately  tabulated  from  57  questionnaires 
returned  by  teachers  who  attended  the  July  series.  These  represented  51  percent 
of  the  total  attendance  (as  reported  by  the  Coordinator  of  the  prog-ram). 

The  ratings  for  the  Spring  and  the  Summer  programs  are  presented  below,  in  per¬ 


centages  of  responses  given  in  each  category.  Numbers  in  parenthesis  following 
headings  refer  to  the  questionnaire  items  from  which  each  was  derived. 
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1.  Facilities  for  participation  by  teachers; 


(la) 


4.  Appropriateness  of  content; 


(11) 


Allowance  for  individual  differences; 


(12) 


Good  to  excellent 

May -June 

July 

51% 

Moderately  ad.equate 

Wo 

4l% 

Inadequate 

11% 

4% 

No  response 

5% 

5% 

Physical  arrangements  of  workshops: 

(2) 

Good  to  excellent 

May -June 

46% 

July 

4l% 

Moderately  satisfactory 

42% 

54 

Inadequate 

1 

00 

9lo 

No  response 

1% 

'^0 

Clarity  of  presentations: 

(5) 

Very  clear 

May-June 

73% 

Ju^ 

m 

Moderately  clear 

25% 

2ii 

Not  clear’ 

1% 

Ofo 

No  response 

2% 

Ofo 

Almost  all  appropriate 

May-June 

July 

About  half  appropriate 

Very  little  appropriate 

% 

No  response 

8% 

'^0 

All  variations  allowed  for 

May-June 

3^ 

July 

Moderate  amount  of  flexibility 

Wo 

No  flexibility 

5% 

0% 

No  response 

16% 

6.  Harmony  of  workshop  objectives  with  school  objectives:  (l6) 


Almost  completely  the  same 

May-June 

58% 

65i 

Some  disagreement 

28% 

30% 

No  agreement 

0% 

No  response 

9fo 

b/0 

7.  Addition  to  teacher's  skills: 

One- 

day  only 

15%  A  great  deal  added 

(19) 

May-June 

30% 

July 

49% 

35%  Moderate  addition 

44% 

17%  Very  little  added 

n% 

29%  No  response 

10% 

n~ 
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Proportion  of  content  applicable  in  teacher’s  school  situation;  (21) 


All  or  almost  all 

May-June 

43% 

July  j 

1 

53^ 

About  half 

i+3i 

Very  little 

No  response 

5% 

Degree  of  implementation  of  teacher’s  n 

One 

day  only 

12%  Completely  implemented 

eeds  (22) 

May-Jime 

M 

Julv 

38%  Moderately  implemented 

57% 

9%  Very  little  implemented 

6% 

0%^ 

41%  No  response 

12% 

10.  Specific  relationship  of  content  to  needs  f  the  disadvantaged  child:  (3I) 

One 


day  only 

31%  Completely  &  specifically 

related 

May-June 

44% 

July 

58/0 

38%  Moderat^v^  '"°'>ated — -as  much  re 

late,  to  needs  0  all  children 

37lo 

9%  Not 

22%  No  response 

8% 

4% 

General  evaluation  of  workshop  sessions 

in  this  subject;  (34) 

One 

day  only 

May-June 

July 

50%  Good  to  excellent 

71% 

90« 

17%  Moderately  good 

3%  Of  little  or  no  value 

4% 

29%  No  response 

6% 

From  internal  evidence,  it  was  possible  to  select  58  questionnaires  of  persons 
who  had  attended  the  one-day  institutes  only.  Ratings  from  these  were  tabulated  for 
items  7,  9?  10,  11  above  and  the  results  are  presented  to  the  left  the  step-value 
designation.  As  might  have  been  expected,  these  indicate  a  lower  evaluation  of  the 
program,  with  a  much  larger  proportion  of  respondents  refusing  to  give  a  rating.  Com¬ 
mingling  t''^  ratings  from  the  one-day  and  the  5"6  meeting  series  participants  pro¬ 


bably  lowered  the  May- June  evaluations  somewhat.  However,  these  made  up  less  than 
one-third  of  the  questionnaires  tabulated  for  May-J\me,  and  could  not  have  exerted 
a  decisive  effect.  (The  selective  ratings  reported  separately  included  those  from 
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many  papers  that  came  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  major  tabulation.) 

A  comparison  of  ratings  for  the  three  programs  indicates  a  more  positive  assess¬ 
ment  on  most  items  with  each  succeeding  segment  of  the  program.  According  to  our 
records,  only  l6  persons  in  the  summer  session  were  involved  in  mioltiple  segments  of 
the  program.  The  difference  in  evaluation  represents,  therefore,  responses  mainly  of 
different  individuals,  andean  be  interpreted  to  indicate  differential  impacts  of  the 
respective  programs.  Each  succeeding  program  seems  to  be  coming  closer  to  filling 
teacher  needs. 

Responses  to  Open-ended  Items 

Responses  reported  here  came  mainly  from  38  questionnaires ,  selected  to  repre¬ 
sent  all  grades,  religions  and  geographic  locations  represented  by  those  who  attended 
the  5-6  session  series  in  the  Spring.  These  questionnaires  were  exhaustively  analyzed 
Fifty-eight  questionnaires  from  the  July  series  were  selectively  analyzed,  mainly  for 
responses  that  indicated  still  \infulfilled  needs.  Fifty-eight  questionnaires  from 
teachers  who  attended  only  the  one-day  session  were  also  sceinned  for  special  responses 

One-Day  Institutes 

Opinions  on  these  varied,  depending  largely  on  which  institute  the  respondent 
had  attended.  It  should  be  remembered  that  these  were  all  offered  on  Saturdays;  the 
Yeshivah  teachers  were,  therefore,  absent.  The  criticisms  could  be  largely  covered 
by  the  following  remarks: 

1.  The  presentations  could  not  be  heard  in  one  meeting,  where  the  microphone 
failed. 

2.  The  needs  of  the  Spanish- speaking  children  seemed  to  be  neglected--emphasis 
was  largely  on  the  Negro. 

3.  One  demonstration  did  not  fill  its  objective  because  the  teacher  seemed  to 
have  poor  rapport  with  the  children  and  the  exercise  selected  was  too  difficult  for 
them;  another  seemed  too  "childish"  for  the  grade  it  was  supposed  to  suit. 
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4.  The  demonstrations  did  not  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  of  very  young  and  of 
^  older  children. 

5.  In  one  meeting  the  child  participants  could  not  be  clearly  observed  because 
of  their  seating  relative  to  the  audience. 

6.  Some  found  the  talks  boring  and  repetitious. 

7.  Some  found  the  content  superficial,  and  the  speakers  poor  exponents  of  good 
speech  practices. 

8.  Communication  was  inadequate,  notices  were  sent  late,  allowing  no  time  to 
change  prior  c  ommitment -2 . 

9.  For  some,  the  lectures  were  not  clear.  Some  lecturers  tried  to  cover  too 
much  in  too  short  a  time. 

10.  Some  said  they  could  use  nothing  presented  at  the  sessions;  others,  that 
nothing  new  was  presented. 

The  remarks  reported  above  reflect  the  experience  of  one  segment  of  the  teachers 
Another  segment  reported  very  positively  on  their  expostire  to  the  meetings.  One,  a 
speech  therapist,  said,  "All  presentations  were  well  prepared  and  handled  quite 

expertly . consistently  interesting . "  Other  testimonials  declared,  "This 

was  the  best  workshop  I  ever  attended."  "Workshop  far  exceeded  my  expectations." 

The  most  frequent  siiggestions  for  improvement  mentioned  the  need  for  more  practi 
cal  procedures  the  teachers  could  apply,  smaller  groups,  more  chance  for  discussion, 
more  demonstrations  with  ordinary  classroom  groups,  more  sessions  with  broader  cover¬ 
age.  The  figure  of  50  percent,  gleaned  from  the  ratings,  who  found  the  presentations 
good  to  excellent  seems  about  right. 

May-June  Series 

Qualifications  and  motivations  of  participants:  Judging  from  the  questionnaires 
analyzed,  most  teachers  attended  from  personal  interest  in  the  program.  About  15  per 
cent  said  they  were  directed  to  come.  About  20  percent  whose  questionnaires  were 
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analyzed  had  had  extensive  training  in  speech.  About  12  percent  said  they  had  had  no 
!  previous  training.  The  rest  had  had  one  or  more  undergraduate  courses  in  college. 

Physical  Conditions  of  Workshops 

Teachers  who  attended  the  evening  sessions  commented  on  crowded  conditions  and 
occasional  inability  to  hear  because  of  the  private  conversations  of  other  partici¬ 
pants.  (The  offenders  seemed  to  be  male  teachers  of  religion  or  a  foreign  language, 
whose  subsidized  presence  in  this  progrean  might  raise  questions  of  appropriate  screen¬ 
ing  procedures.)  Heat,  lack  of  a  blackboard,  uncomfortable  seats  were  also  mentioned. 

Opportunity  for  Participation;  For  the  most  part,  these  sessions  were  lecttires  and 
offered  little  opportunity  to  participate.  Only  the  session  on  creative  dramatics 
:  included  audience  participation.  Teachers  expressed  resentment  at  calling  the 
>  sessions  "workshops"  when  they  were,  in  fact,  lectures.  They  complained  two  hoirrs 
I  was  too  long  to  listen  without  a  break  and  requested  more  opportunity  to  participate 
I  actively. 

Changes  and  additions  desired; 

1.  Teachers  would  like  a  pre-course  agenda,  with  indications  of  approximate 
class  levels  of  application,  sent  to  them  before  meetings  are  to  take  place.  Teachers 
of  primary  grades,  for  example,  found  the  session  on  liament  y  Procedures 
irrelevant  to  their  needs. 

2.  Less  time  spent  in  theoretical  lectures,  more  demonstration  lessons  are  wanted. 

I  3*  More  specific  information  on  how  to  detect  defects  early  is  needed. 

U.  Specific  training  in  use  of  corrective  techniques  \inder  gxddance  is  wanted; 

I  this  refers  particularly  to  correcting  foreign  and  substandard  speech  patterns. 

5.  More  ’  terial  sui  able  for  jiinior  high  and  high  school  levels  should  be 
I  included,  or  else  teachers  of  these  levels  should  be  screened  out. 

I 

! 

I 


6.  Specific  training  in  teaching  English  as  a  second  languaige  is  wanted. 
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7.  Demonstrations  with  disadvantaged  children  in  full  size  classes,  focusing  on 
correct  speech  sounds,  would  be  very  welcome — -on  several  class  levels. 

8.  More  consideration  for  speech  problems  of  other  than  American  Negro  and  Span¬ 
ish  speaking  children  was  frequently  requested.  A  large  number  of  these  teachers  have 
to  deal  with  inadequate  speech  patterns  generated  by  foreign-language  influences. 
Mentioned  were  Israeli,  French  (Haitian),  West  Indian,  Italian,  Greek,  Oriental,  Yiddish 
and  the  "Brooklyn"  accent. 

9.  Teachers  would  like  help  with  their  own  speech  so  that  they  can  serve  as 
better  models  for  the  children. 

10.  More  sessions  on  dramatics,  choral  speaking,  and  pantomine  are  wanted. 

11.  Future  speakers  shoTild  talk  directly  to  and  with  participants,  not  "at"  them-- 
and  lectures  should  not  be  read. 

12.  Lectures  should  be  less  repetitious. 

13.  Enough  materials  should  be  supplied  so  that  all  might  receive  them. 

14.  More  lesson  plans  would  be  welcome. 

15.  Smaller  classes,  with  more  provision  for  discussion,  would  be  preferred. 

16.  A  Brooklyn  location  for  the  sessions  for  Yeshivah  teachers  seems  logical, 
since  about  80  percent  live  in  Brooklyn. 

17.  Better  communication  about  the  program  is  needed:  more  informative,  earlier, 
and  directed  to  lay  as  well  as  religious  teachers. 

More  Useful  Items;  Responses  in  this  a.rea  varied  according  to  the  grades  being  taught. 
Parliamentary  procedures  and  oral  reporting  were  valued  by  teachers  of  Junior  high 
school  classes  but  considered  irrelevant  by  primary  grade  teachers.  Most  seemed  to 
feel  they  could  use  creative  dramatics,  choral  speaking,  proper  use  of  voice,  as  much 
as  they  could  get  on  the  sounds  of  English  and  listening  skills. 
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Special  Utility  for  Disa-dvant.aged  Children 

More  than  half"  the  participants  saw  this  program  as  only  moderately  related,  to  the 
needs  of  the  disadvantaged „  Many  perceived  it  as  applying  to  all  children,  not  specif i“ 
cally  the  disadvantaged;  others  said  it  applied  only  to  a  limited  segme.nt  of  the 
culturally  disadvantaged,  and  that  was  not  the  segment  they  taught ..  Same  were  puzzled 
at  their  inclusion  in  the  program,  since  they  did  not  consider  their  pupils  "disad¬ 
vantaged  o  " 

Relevance  to  Situation  of  Parochial  Schools 

As  usual,  teachers  felt  many  techniques  displayed  and  discussed  could  not  he  used 
in  classes  of  kO  and  50  children „  Only  4  reported  the  availability  of  a  speech 
therapists  Many  questioned  their  ability  to  segregate  enough  time  for  special  speech 
exercises.  Most,  however,  believed  they  would  be  able  to  apply  some  of  what  they  had 
learned--and  they  were  clearly  alerted  to  the  importance  of  good  speech,  in  themselves 
as  well  as  their  pupils. 

Perhaps  the  best  indicator  of  the  teachers ’  evaluation  of  the  program  is  their 
willingness  to  continue  to  participate.  Of  32  who  responded  to  the  question,  69  per¬ 
cent  said  they  would  continue,  even  without  renumeration;  28  percent  would  not  unless 
renumeratedo  In  both  groups,  qualifications  were  mede;  that  more  of  real  utility  in 
the  higher  grades  be  included  and  that  the  program  be  improved: . 

July  series;  Itargely  because  of  time  pressures  on  the  completion  of  this  report,  the 
questionnaires  returned  by  the  July  participants  were  scanned  mainly  for  suggestions 
for  improvement.  The  level  of  their  ge.neral  assessment  is  indicated  in  the  ratings 
reported  above,  ¥e  look  to  their  open-ended,  responses  for  reasons  for  less-than- 
optimal  ratings . 

Many  of  the  requests  echo  those  ma»ie  after  the  May-Jiane  series,  but  they  were 
"ndicated  in  ro.ore  specific  terms  and  a  more  spirited  manner.  These  are  the  general 
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1.  No  more  reading  of  papers  at  the  audience,  please ;  also  no  two-hour  lecture 
\  sessions . 

2.  Less  theory,  less  repetition  or  undergraduate  college  level  information. 

3.  More  time  given  to  practical  corrective  techniques,  related  to  helping 
children  speak  acceptable  English  and  improving  voice  production. 

4.  More  help  with  accents  other  than  American  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican--less  than 
half  the  summer  session  enrollees  deal  with  these.  They  need  help  with  Eastern  and 
Middle  European,  Israeli,  Italian,  Greek,  Polish,  Haitian,  Irish,  German  influences  on 
speech. 

5.  More  realistic  demonstrations,  with  large  classes  and  a  variety  of  disad¬ 
vantaged  children. 

6.  Better  age-grade  balance-more  on  the  very  young  and  the  older  children-through 
high  school. 

7.  More  practical  lesson  plans  and  directions  for  corrective  procedures. 

8.  Smaller  groups  and  more  time  for  discussion. 

9.  Improved  communication  about  programs — earlier  notices,  pre-session  informa¬ 
tion  from  teachers  about  desired  content,  more  informative  notices. 

10.  More  specialized  programs,  with  different  emphasis,  permitting  a  choice  of 
emphasis. 

11.  Grouping  of  teachers  according  to  age-grade  needs  and  specific  speech  problems 
current  in  the  specific  schools, 

12.  More  realistic  consideration  of  what  can  be  done  in  short  periods  of  time  and 
with  large  classes. 

13.  Analysis  of  the  teacher's  speech  problem  and  help  in  overcoming  them  seems  a 
basic  necessity  for  an  effective  program. 

Despite  the  list  of  improvements  wanted,  9-0  percent  of  respondents  gave  the  pro- 
am  a  "good-to-excellent"  rating.  The  fact  that  almost  half  reported  their  needs 
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^only  moderately  implemented  suggests  strongly  that  the  planning  personnel  needs  to 
open  dialogue  directly  with  the  teachers  to  discover  how  best  to  serve  them.  With 
a  variety  of  qualifications,  mainly  referring  to  future  implementation  of  their  needs, 

76  percent  of  the  respondents  indicated  willingness  to  continue  to  participate  in  future 
programs,  even  without  renumeration.  An  additional  I9  percent  would  come  if  paid. 

Recommendations :  The  teachers'  suggestions  would  seem  to  offer  a  practical  and  valid 
guide  to  the  future.  More  specialized  programs,  utilizing  homogeneous  grouping  of 
teachers  (by  needs  and  interests)  seem  to  be  indicated.  Pre-planning  two-way  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  teachers  themselves  is  essential  for  more  effective  impact.  Better 
I  intra-organization  communication  is  obviously  needed.  About  500  teachers  have  been 
J alerted  to  the  need  for  and  the  possibility  of  speech  improvement  for  children.  A 

I 

I  more  intensive,  concrete  and  practical  follow-up  to  the  I965-66  orientation  programs 
i  seems  the  only  logical  next  step. 
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I  General  Recommendations 

Specific  recommendations  for  subject-matter  programs  can  be  found,  either 
explicitly  stated  or  implied  in  the  participants'  suggestions  detailed  in  the  course 
of  each  evaluation.  Here  we  intend  to  speak  briefly  only  about  matters  v^hich  are 
implicated  in  all  the  programs  discussed  in  this  report. 

It  is  understandable  that  under  the  pressirre  of  the  short  notice  under  which 
the  programs  had  to  be  implemented  there  was  not  time  for  adequate  communication 
channels  to  be  established  nor  for  specially  designed  materials  to  be  evolved.  It 
is  generally  argued  that  to  have  launched  the  programs  on  the  level  they  reached  was 
I  a  praiseworthy  achievement. 

If  they  are  to  continue,  hov^ever,  the  plea  of  lack  of  time  for  adequate  organi¬ 
zation  and  communication  will  no  longer  be  valid.  Good  as  they  were,  several  glaring 
shortcomings  afflicted  all  the  programs. 

The  most  obvious  was  a  lack  or  a  breakdown  in  both  intra-organizational  and 
inter-organizational  communication.  V/ithin  the  programs,  in  several  instances 
;  persons  presenting  the  materials  had  not  seen  a  copy  of  the  project  description 
I  and  did  not  know  what  project  objectives  they  were  supposed  to  fulfill.  They  had 
;  no  infonnation  about  the  prior  training  of  the  participants,  the  latter's  needs  or 
I  expectations,  the  conditions  in  v/hich  their  teaching  v;as  to  be  applied.  One  pre¬ 
senter  in  the  program  seemed  not  to  know  what  his  predecessor  had  presented  nor 

what  was  to  come  after  him.  This  lack  of  coordination  v;as  obvious  in  the  music 

i 

and  in  the  speech  programs  particularly. 

No  arrangements  were  made  for  systematic  inquiry  into  the  specific  needs  of  the 
teachers  in  the  subject-matter  areas.  No  information  was  collected  concerning  the 
teacher's  level  of  expertise.  Both  these  kinds  of  information  would  seem  to  be 
minimal  essentials  for  an  effective  program  in  any  field,  as  would  information 
about  the  grade  level  balance  to  be  expected  in  the  prospective  audiences. 
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1  No  attempts  at  systematic  interim  evaluations  seem  to  have  been  made.  A 

,  brief  questionnaire  distributed  once,  at  or  near  the  end  of  a  series  of  presenta¬ 
tions,  does  not  qualify  as  interim  evaluation.  Some  means  of  ascertaining  what 
;  was  not  understood,  what  was  applicable  and  what  seemed  not  to  be,  what  needed 
;  expansion  should  be  devised  for  use  at  the  end  of  each  presentation,  coupled  with 

I  continuous  feedback  concerning  the  success  or  failiore  of  the  use  of  suggested 

I 

procedures  in  real  classroom  situations. 

Communication  about  the  program  va.s  inadequate  in  many  instances.  There  should 
be  adequate  time  betwreen  the  announcement  of  a  program  and  its  first  session  to 
permit  teachers  to  dispose  of  previous  commitments  and  to  make  other  necessary 
arrangements  to  permit  them  to  attend.  Many  teachers  requested  that  announcements 
about  all  the  training  programs  be  coordinated,  so  that  they  may  have  a  real  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  select  which  they  wish  to  attend.  This  seems  an  eminently  reasonable  and 
feasible  procedure. 

Many  of  the  schools  have  apparently  been  negligent  in  bringing  information 
about  the  programs  to  the  attention  of  all  their  teachers.  Many  teachers  in 
I  parochial  schools  have  often  not  been  notified.  Schools  v/hich  have  separate 

religious  and  secular  departments  should  have  notices  sent  to  both.  Schools  v/hich 
have  separate  programs  for  boys  and  for  girls  need  more  than  one  notice.  Adminis¬ 
trators  of  parochial  schools  should  be  advised  of  their  duty  to  inform  their  lay 
j  teachers  of  these  programs.  Perhaps  this  can  be  instituted  through  discussion  with 
the  coordinators  and  liaison  persons  from  the  parochial  systems, 
j  Communication  with  the  Director  of  Evaluation  has  been  wholly  inadequate. 

'  Additional  sessions  were  planned  and  given  wuthout  notifying  her.  Records  have  been 

I 

hopelessly  muddled.  No  logs  or  summaries  of  the  contents  of  early  sessions  were 
i  available,  despite  a  specific  statement  that  they  vrould  be  kept,  by  both  the  pre- 
^  sentors  and  the  teachers,  in  the  project  description.  It  has  been  extremely  difficult 
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I  to  obtain  attendance  data,  and  in  the  case  of  some  prograjn.s,  this  v/as  never  made 
completely  available.  Special  difficulties  in  this  area  vrere  encountered  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  speech  program,  which  was  highly  complex.  All  programs,  however, 

.  seemed  eqiially  disorganized  in  this  respect.  In  futiire  programs,  recordkeeping 
shoilLd  be  planned  and  freely  shared  with  the  responsible  evaluation  personnel.  The 
i  fact  that  evaluation  is  an  integral  part  of  the  project,  should  be  understood  by 
[  all  the  program  coordinators  from  the  beginning  and  procedures  for  filling  the  needs 
t  of  the  evaluation  process  should  be  preplanned  in  collaboration  with  senior  evalu- 
^  ation  personnel. 

Recordkeeping  at  the  Board  of  Education  must  be  improved.  It  has  been  im- 
i  possible,  for  example,  to  obtain  a  convenient,  complete,  accurate  master  list  of 
I  schools  which  are  eligible  to  be  Included  in  the  teacher-training  program.  Compari¬ 
son  of  three  lists  supposedly  indicating  all  the  schools  eligible  for  three  different 
subject-matters  after-school  programs  revealed  discrepancies  among  them.  Since 
'  eligibility  had  been  supposed,  to  be  determined  by  a  master  formula  based  on  con- 
:  centration  of  disadvantaged  populations  in  the  school  areas,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  discrepancies  can  validly  occur  when  lists  are  made  up  for  different  subject 
matter  fields.  Finally,  althoiJgh  the  largest  number  of  schools  listed  was  I56,  in 
one  of  the  programs,  representatives  from  157  schools  appeared  on  the  attendance  sheets. 

Screening  of  participants  is  another  matter  for  consideration.  Many  individioals 

whose  classroom  assignments  have  no  perceptible  connection  with  the  training  being 

i 

j  given  have  registered  for  these  programs  and  collected  the  subsidies  offered.  Others 
'  who  do  not  need  the  training  because  they  are  themselves  highly  trained  professionals 
in  the  fields  have  done  likev/ise.  Are  these  occ'urences  entirely  vdthin  the  intent  of 
the  grant? 

V/ith  reference  to  the  content,  of  the  programs,  the  most  essential  modifications 
relate  to  the  special  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  and  the  capabilities  of  the  parochial 
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schools.  Neither  of  these  seein|to  have  been  given  much  thought.  Neu  methods  and 
new  materials  must  be  devised  to  help  teachers  cope  with  both  these  challenges. 

And  active  cognizance  must  be  given  to  the  fact  that  this  program  relates  to 
many  different  kinds  of  disadvantaged  children  and  the  balance  among  them  differs 
from  the  balance  found  in  the  public  school  pop\iLation.  Recognition  of  differences 
in  sub-group  cultm'es  and  in  the  common  characteristics  of  individuals  developing 
within  different  cultural  milieux  is  essential  if  a  valid  foundation  for  dealing 
with  all  equally  effectively  is  to  be  given.  To  do  less  than  this  woilLd  seem  to 
pervert  the  intent  of  those  who  have  given  the  stamp  of  their  approval  to  this 
project  by  supporting  it. 
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CENTER  FOR  URBAN  EDUCATION 
33  West  42  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 


Educational  Practices  Division 
Title  I  Evaluations 


FORM  I 


GUIDELINES  FOR  EVALUATION  OF  EACH  SESSION  MONITORED 

I.  Give  a  full  running  description  of  what  took  place  with  content  to  he  stated 

in  terms  of  objectives  in  three  general  areas:  Skills,  Literature,  Concepts. 

Include  assessment  of  physical  conditions,  materials,  methods,  and  activities, 
considering  the  following  items: 

A.  Teacher  Methods 

1.  provides  varied  experiences  for  the  group  and  individuals 

2.  lecture 

3.  discussion 

4.  problem  solving 

5.  imaginative  use  of  facilities  and  materials 

6.  encourages  outside  exploration 

7.  student -initiated  activities 

8.  creative  approach  to  content  and  materials 
9-  Pace  flexible  to  student  interests  and  needs 

10.  Logical  sequence 

B.  Audience  Activities 

1.  Listening 

2.  Participating 

3.  Creating 

4.  Reading 

II.  Describe  the  apparent  objectives  of  the  session,  with  consideration  for  the 
following: 

A.  General  Objectives  of  the  Program 

B.  Instructional  Objectives  (These  will  be  grouped  into  the  three 
specific  areas  of  learning:  cognitive,  affective,  and  psychomotor.) 

Criteria  for  evaluating  the  objectives: 

1.  Have  any  instructional  objectives  been  stated? 

2.  How  were  these  objectives  formulated  -  administration,  teacher, 

or  students-teacher? 

3.  Are  the  objectives  stated  in  terms  of  overt  behavior? 

4.  Are  all  levels  of  learning  included? 

5.  Are  they  consistent  with  the  broad  objectives  of  the  program? 

6.  Are  they  realistic  enough  to  be  achieved? 

7.  Does  the  teacher  utilize  these  objectives  in  his  own  evaluation?' 
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GUIDELINES  FOR  EVALUATION  OF  EACH  SESSION  MONITORED 

(continued) 

XI.  Ratings  of  Teacher  Training  Sessions 

1.  To  what  extent  did  the  session  you  observed  implement  each  of  the 

objectives  as  stated  in  the  p'^oject  desc’^iption  in  -’elation  to 
teache"^  t  -aining?  Rate  it  in  "’elation  to  each  objective  sepa>'ately, 
in  the  following  terms: 

1 .  not  at  all 

2.  somewhat 

3.  mode  -ately 
U .  well 

5.  ve-’y  well 

(See  project  desc’^iption  for  specif' c  area  objectives  Use  the  above  5-point 
scale  to  answer  all  questions) 

2.  To  what  extent  did  the  content  of  the  session  seem  to  contribute  to 
solving  class-’oom  problems? 

3.  To  what  extent  did  the  session  seem  to  help  meet  the  interests  of 
disadvantaged  children? 

h.  To  what  extent  did  the  session  deal  wi  th  the  "far-reaching  p"'oblems"  of 
disadvantaged  children? 

5.  To  what  extent  did  the  session  contribute  "innovations  in  content"  and 
"additional  teaching  skills"? 


Please  attach  this  b^ief  rating  to  each  session  report.  Each  observer 
is  requested  to  submit  a  rating  fo*'-  each  session  observed,  each  rating 
to  be  independently  made,  without  discussion  among  the  observers  present 
at  any  specific  session. 
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GUIDELINES  FOR  EVALUATION  OF  EACH  SESSION  MONITORED 

(continued) 

III.  Estima^te  audience  reaction  in  terms  of 
a)  interest 

1))  comprehension 


IV.  Estimate  the  level  of  the  lecturer's  or  demonstrator's  quality 


Vo  Estimate  the  degree  of  success  in  achieving  objectives 


VIo  Estimate  the  usefulness  of  content  to  teachers 


VII.  What  was  especially  valuable  in  the  session  fo’-  teachers  of  disadvantaged 
children? 


VTII.  What  was  especially  valuable  for  non-public  school  teachers? 


IX.  What  was  especiaUy  valuable  for  teachers  in  elementary  schools? 


X,  Give  suggestions  concerning  omissions  or  improvements  tha.t  might  have  been 
made . 
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Center  for  Urban  Education 
33  West  U2nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York  IOO36 


Evaluation  Questionnaire 
TEACHER  TRAINING  AND  DEI-IONSTRi' TION  PROGRAM 
Non-Public  Schools,  Title  I 

Dear  Teacher-Participant:  We  ask  your  cooperation  in  evaluating  the 

training-demonstration  program  in  which  you  participated,  wi Lh  a 
view  to  improving  future  programs#  Our  ability  to  devise  improvement 
depends  largely  on  you*  Therefors  weuld  you  please  answer  the  questions 
put  to  you  here  fully,  explicit^  and  candidly?  We  thank  you  most 
sincerely  for  your  help* 

Please  answer  the  following  questions  with  reference  to  the  workshops, 
lectures  on  institutes  you  attended  on  the  subject  matter  underlined: 

1*  Art 

2*  Music 

3*  Health  Education 

1;*  Speech 

^*  Library  Services 

2*  Where  opinions  a  re  solicited,  please  be  frank*  Individuals  will  not  be 
identified  in  the  report* 

3«  Please  return  the  completed  questionnaire  in  the  enclosed  envelope  by  juiy 

Mr.  Joseph  Krevisky,  Research  Coordinator 
Center  for  Urban  Education 
33  West  [|2nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York  IOO36 


Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  Title  I, 

Non-Public  School  Personnel 

Teacher  Name 

School  Name 

School  Address _ 

Home  Address 

Grade  Level  Taught 

List  all  the  workshops  you  have  been  attending  under  ESEA,  Title  I, 
Non-Public  Schools : 


Telephone 

Telephone 


r  ^ 


■i 


j 


"What  are  your  primary  teaching  responsibilities? 


VJhat  additional  teaching  or  other  responsibilities  do  you  carry? 


Describe  your  professional  preparation  in  the  subject  matter  area  underlined 
on  page  1* 


Why  did  you  choose  to  attend  this  training  program? 

(If  you  did  not  come  by  choice,  bat  were  directed  to  come,  please  say  so.) 


Teacher  Training  Workshops,  Lectures  and  Demonstrations 

1.  To  what  extent  were  facilities  provided  for  you  to  participate  actively 
in  the  training  sessions? 


la»  Were  these  facilities  adequate?  Please  check  the  line  below  to 
indicate  your  opinion. 

«  t  f  It 

very  inadequate  moderately  perfect 

satisfactory 

2*  VJere  you  able  to  see  and  hear  the  proceedings  satisfactorily? 

If  not,  please  explain* 


Please  indicate  your  opinion  of  the  physical  arrangements  by  checking 
the  line  below: 


t 


! 


1 


very  inadequate 


T 


moderately 

satisfactory 


perfect 


.h 


t 


I 


t  .-iS-  'i 


y 
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3«  To  what  extent  x^rere  you  given  individual  guidance  or  instruction  in: 

(1)  Use  of  mterials  or  following  procedures  recommended  during  the 
sessions 


(2)  Procedures  for  introducing  the  activity  to  your  class# 


U*  Did  you  have  enough  time  to  participate  actively  during  the  sessions?  Were 
you  afforded  ample  opportunity  to  apply  what  you  learned  then  and  there? 
Have  you  any  suggestions  about  this? 


5*  How  well  were  you  able  to  understand  the  content  of  the  workshops?  If  you 
could  not  understand  some  parts,  what  were  the  reasons?  The  level  of 
presentation?  Organization  of  the  material?  Your  previous  training? 


Now,  please  show  by  checking  the  line  below,  how  clear  the  presentations  were. 

t  I  f  T  f 

extremely  difficult  moderately  perfectly  clear 

to  understand  clear  in  all  particulars 

6«  Were  the  sessions  you  attended  clearly  related  to  each  other  or  was  each 
one  separate  and  discrete?  Did  one  lead  into  another  or  take  off  from  a 
preceding  one?  Did  they  enhance  and  support  each  other?  gxplain. 


•M 


V 


} 


V 


•  •  1 0 
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7#  What  changes  in  organization  and  presentation  of  the  training  sessions  would 
you  recominend? 


8.  Did  the  persons  presenting  the  workshops,  etc.  reveal  a  thorough  grasp 
of  the  topics  presented?  Did  this  vary  from  session  to  session?  Please 
be  specific. 


9.  Were  the  vjorkshops,  etc.  thorough  or  superficial  in  their  coverages  of  topics? 
Explain. 


10.  Were  the  sessions  consistently  interesting  or  sometimes  boring?  Explain. 


llo 


How  appropriate  was  the  content  of  the  workshops,  etc.  for  your  use?  Please 
tell  us  specifically  what  was  useful  and  what  was  not,  and  why. 


Now,  please  indicate  your  opinion  by  one  check  mark  on  the  line. 


I 


I 


not  at  all 
appropriate 


t 


about  half 
was  appropriate 


I 


perfect  - 
could  use  all 


1. 


« 


\ 


.■n•>>A^w'-^  ‘T.  ^ 
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12*  To  what  extent  did  the  activities  presented  allow  for  the  expression  of 
individual  interests  and  varying  ability  among  your  pupils? 


Now,  please  indicate  your  opinion  by  checking  the  appropriate  place  on  the 
line  below: 

t  1  t  t  1 

no  individuality  moderate  range  all  levels  and 

allowed  for  and  flexibility  interests  includei 

13*  VJhat  were  the  purposes  of  these  workshops  as  you  understood  them? 


li;*  How  were  the  purposes  of  the  workshops  communicated  to  you? 


15^.  Jh  what  ways  were  the  purposes  of  the  workshops  consistent  with  those  of 
your  school? 


16*  In  what  ways  were  the  purposes  of  the  workshops  inconsistent  mth  those  of 
your  school? 


Please  show  the  extent  of  harmony  in  objectives  for  this  subject  area 
between  your  school  and  the  program  by  checking  the  line  below: 

t  I  t  It 

not  at  all  sorre  harmony,  completely 

in  harmony  some  disagreement  in  harmony 
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17 •  How  were  you  able  to  indicate,  in  advance,  what  topics  or  problems  you  wanted 
discussed  at  each  workshop? 


(a)  How  satisfactory  was  this  procedure? 


(b)  What  other  procedure  would  you  recommend? 


18*  How  were  you  able  to  indicate,  after  each  workshop,  what  you  had  learned 
that  was  of  value  to  you  or  what  needed  expansion? 


(a)  How  satisfactory  was  this  procedure? 


(b)  VJhat  other  procedure  would  ycu  recommend? 


19*  What  have  the  training  sessions  added  to  your  skills?  Be  specific. 


Please  check  the  line  below  to  indicate  yo\ir  opinion i 

t  T  t  t  t 

has  added  nothing  has  Improved  my  has  improved 

to  my  skills  skills  moderately  my  skills 

enormously 


20*  How  are  these  skills  important  in  your  teaching  situation? 
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21#  What  oppo2i:unities  do  you  anticipate  for  applying  what  you  have  learned? 
What  changes  in  ycur  teaching  will  occur  because  of  these  sessions? 


Please  summarize  your  situation  by  checking  the  aopropriate  place  on  the  line 
below: 

' _ t  I  t  t 

will  be  able  will  be  able  uo  will  be  able 

to  apply  nothing  apply  about  half  to  apply 

everything 

22*  In  general  how  well  were  your  needs  in  this  subject  area  implemented?  How 
did  the  presentations  fall  short  of  your  needs?  (Please  be  specific.) 


Now,  please  indicate  by  checking  the  line  below,  your  opinion  on  this  questiono 


I 

did  not  fill 
needs  at  all 


I 

filled  needs 
moderately 


t  1 

filled  needs 
perfectly  and 
completely 


23. 


Comment  on  the  following  areas  that  might  limit  your  use  of  what  you  have 
learned* 

A*  The  administration  or  facilities  of  your  school 


Bo  Your  background 


Co  Pupils* 


D.  Grade  level  you  teach 


E*  Parents  or  community 


Fo  Other 
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2l4*  What  subjects  or  activities  included  in  the  workshops  would  you  have  liked 
more  of? 


25*  What  mformation  or  demonstrations  were  most  useful  in  your  school  sitviation? 
Explain, 


269  What  would  you  want  included  in  the  workshops  that  was  omitted? 


27 •  VJith  regard  to  the  workshops  that  you  attended,  what  improvements  would  you 
recommend  in: 

a#  Physical  facilities 


b«  Materials: 

( 1 )  Content 

(2)  Sufficiency 

(3)  Suitability 


c#  Location 


d.  Time  of  Day 


e.  Any  other  feature 


\ 
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28*  Was  communication  about  the  availability  of  the  program  adequate  and  effective? 
If  not,  please  describe  the  difficulty* 


29»  In  what  way  did  this  training  program  contribute  specificallj'  to  the  needs  of 
the  disadvantaged  children  in  your  area? 


30*  How  coiuld  this  contribution  be  improved? 


31*  How  much  of  this  program,  if  any,  seemed  unrelated  to  the  needs  of  the 
disadvantaged  children  in  your  area?  (Please  be  frank  and  give  specific 
example  s ) 


Here,  please  indicate  the  degree  of  relatedness  shown  by  the  program  as  a 
whole  to  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  children  specifically  by  checking  the 
line  below: 

t  f  f  r  t 

not  at  all  only  moderately  related  -  specifically 

related  as  much  related  to  all  and  completely 

children  related  to  the 

disadvantaged 


■  I 


1?' 


M 
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32#  Would  you  participate  in  a  similar  training  program  in  a  different  or  advanced 
area  if  offered  again? 

A#  Yesf  whether  or  not  remuneration  was  offered.  Explain, 


B  •  Only  if  remuneration  was  offered.  Explain. 


C.  No.  I  would  not  like  to  participate  in  any  more  training 
programs  of  this  kind.  Explain, 


33*  VJhat  comments,  suggestions  or  observations  do  you  wish  to  make  that  you  have 
not  already  made? 


3U,  Please  place  a  check  along  the  following  scale  to  indicate  your  evaluation 
of  the  workshop  sessions  in  this  subject  matter  area,  as  a  whole: 

t  t  t  I  r 

Excelle  nt 


No  value 


Som.e 


Moderate 


Good 
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Speech 

The  foUovTing  question  is  for  those  who  are  answering  this  questionnaire 
about  the  Speech  Workshops  only* 

SP  1*  What  teacher  in  ycur  school  is  ouclified  to  conduct  or  supervise 
a  program  in: 

a*  Speech  Improvement _ _ 

b*  Speech  Thespapy _ _ _ 

c*  VJhat  are  the  teacher's  qualifications? 


Music 


The  following  questions  are  for  those  answering  this  Questionnaire  about 
Music  Workshops  only* 

M  1*  What  special  consideretions  should  guide  one  in  choosing  musical 
materials  for  your  school? 


M  2*  If  you  were  to  attend  future  teacher  training  workshops,  which 

of  the  following  topics  would  you  choose  first,  second,  etc*  Mark 
1,2,3>  etc* 


Song  flute  program 

Music  reading  for  classroom  vocal  music 
Music  appreciation  (Classics) 

String  instruments  (Learning  to  play  and  teach) 

B  and  instruments  (Learning  to  play  and  teach) 

Group  singing  in  assemblies 

Choral  directing 

Constructing  rhythm  instruments 

Singing  and  playing  of  folk  music 

Musical  cariposition  (Classics) 

Other 


f*. 


I 
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Health  Education 

The  following  questions  are  for  those  answering  this  questionnaire 
about  the  Health  Education  Training  Program  only. 

H.E.l  To  what  degree  and  in  what  way  did  the  vjorkshop  sessions 

contribute  to  ycur  !:nowledge  and  teacliing  competency  of  the 
following  physical  education  and  health  education  activities: 
(Be  spe cific  l) 

a*  Dance 


Now,  please  check  the  place  in  the  line  that  is  appropriate  for  you: 

’  _ t  I  t  f 

not  at  all  moderate  contribution  extremely  good 

b.  Exercise 


Now,  please  check  the  appropriate  point  on  the  line: 

>  t  t  T  I 

not  at  all  moderate  contribution  extremely  useful 

c.  Games  with  and  without  equipment  (Be  specific) 

Now  please  check  on  both  lines  below  your  position: 

Games  without  equipment 

’ _  t  I  ft 

not  useful  moderate  contribution  extremely  useful 

Games  with  eouipment 

*  t  t  ft 


not  useful 


moderate  contribution 


extremely  useful 


I 
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d.  Use  of  health  guidance  tools  and  instruments  (eg,  eye  charts, 
audiometer,  stadiometer,  various  health  record  forms) 

Please  mention  specific  tools  and  foras. 


Now,  check  on  the  line  below  how  you  would  assess  this  part: 

T  J  t  t  f 

not  useful  moderate  contribution  extremely 

useful 


H,E#2.  To  what  degree  and  in  \hat  way  was  the  demonstration  of  the 
proper  use  of  the  following  materials  of  use  to  you  in  your 
school  situation?  (Please'  give  specific  examples) 

a*  Physical  education  supplies  (balls,  bats,  goggles,  traffic 
cones)  (Please  give  specific  examples) 


Please  check  the  place  on  the  line  that  expresses  your  opinion: 

t  r  t  r  f 

not  at  all  useful  moderately  useful  extreme ly useful 

b»  Physical  education  equipment  (Mats,  horizontal  bar, 
parallel  bars ) 


Please  check  the  place  on  the  line  that  expresses  your  opinion: 

t  j  t  t  f 

not  at  all  useful  moderately  useful  extremely  useful 

c»  Health  guidance  tools  (eye  charts,  audiometer,  various 
health  record  forms) 


Please  check  the  place  on  the  line  that  expresses  your  opinion: 

t  t  t  t  ! 


not  at  all  useful 


moderately  useful 


extremely  useful 


H.E.3*  From  the  skills  and  knowledge  attained  at  the  health  education 
workshop^  wfet  specific  health  education  and  physical  education 
activities  in  the  following  areas  do  you  feel  you  can  conduct  in 
the  futu^re  of  your  school: 

a»  Dance 


b*  Exercise 


c«  Games 


d.  Health  guidance  activities 


H.E.ii,  To  wha  t  extent  did  the  content  of  the  workshop  in  health  education 
and  physical  education  contribute  to  alleviating  pupil  problems 
or  needs?  Be  specific. 


t 

not  at  all 


t 


moderate  contribution 


extremely 

helpful 
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Form  3 


Center  for  Urban  Education 
33  West  42nd  Street 
Nevv  York,  New  York  IOO36 

Educational  Practices  Division 
Title  I  Evaluations 


WORKSHOP  PERSORTNEL  IWEM'ORY 


CENTER  FOR  UPRAN  EDUCATION  OBSERVATION  SHEET 


Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  Title  I  Health  Education. 

Teacher  Training  Session  for  Non-Public  School  Personnel 

New  York  City  School  of  Art  and  Design,  4-7  p.m.,  May  27,  I966 . 


TEACHER  NAME  _ 

SCHOOL  NAME  _  TELEPHONE 

TEACHER’S  HOME  ADDRESS  TELEPHONE 


1.  What  grade  level  do  you  normally  teach?  _ 

2.  Are  you  a  regular  or  substitute  teacher? _ 

3.  How  many  other  teacher  training  sessions  have  you  attended? 

4.  What  were  the  dates  of  these  sessions?  _ 

5 .  How  much,  if  any,  training  have  you  had  in  health  education? 

none _ 

some _ 

advanced  training  (please  list) 


I 
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WORKSHOP  PERSONNEL  INVENTORY. 

CENTER  FOR  URBAN  EDUCATION  EVALUATION  SHEET 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  Title  I  Music 
Teacher  Training  Session  for  Non-Puhlic  School  Personnel 


1.  What  grade  level  do  you  normally  teach?  _ 

2.  Do  you  usually  teach  music  in  your  classroom?  _ 

3-  What  music  equipment  do  you  have  available  in  the  classroom? 

Do  you  have  the  services  of  a  music  supervisor  or  specialist 
Do  you  feel  that  the  music  program  is  adequately  supported? 

Do  you  feel  that  the  music  program  is  adequately  funded? 

6.  Within  your  school  how  many  hours  are  devoted  to  music? 

7*  Within  your  school  are  music  services  offered  after  school? 

8.  Within  your  school  is  there  an  organized  music  program? 

K-3  _  ■^-6  _  Other  _ 

9-  Do  you  feel  comfortable  teaching  music  in  the  classroom? 
(please  explain) 

10.  Is  there  a  particular  area  of  music  that  you  would  like  to 
know  more  about? 

11.  Do  you  participate  in  any  sort  of  music  activity  outside 
of  your  school? 

12.  How  much  training  have  you  had  in  music  education? 

None  _  Some  _  Advanced  training  (list) 

13.  In  terms  of  children's  music,  which  of  the  following 
music  program  objectives  do  you  consider  most  needed? 

A.  Promotion  of  children's  appreciation  of  music  _ 

B.  Development  of  children's  aural  perception  _ 

C.  Development  of  children's  musical  skills  _ 

D.  Promotion  of  understanding  and  knowledge  of  music  _ 

E.  Other 

14.  Do  you  have  any  comments? 


•p 


Form  hk 


VJorkshop  Personnel  Inventory 
( Continued) 


Name  _  School  _ 

Home  Address _  Number  of  Meetings  Attended 


1.  How  many  children  are  in  your  class?  _ _ _ 

2.  What  other  Title  I  Teacher  Training  Programs  do  you  attend? 


m 


1 

1 
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WORKSHOP  PERSOIvJNEL  II'jVENTORY 


CENTER  FOR  URBAN  EDUCATION  EVALUATION  SHEET 


Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  Title  I  Art. 


Teacher  Training  Session  for  Non-Public  School  Personnel 

New  York  City  School  of  Art  and  Design,  ^  -  7  p-m.,  May  25,  I966 


TEACHER  NAME _ _ _ 

SCHOOL  NAME _ _ 

SCHOOL  ADDRESS  _ TELEPHONE 

TEACHER'S  HOf®  ADDRESS _ 

TELEPHONE _ _ 

1 .  What  grade  level  do  you  normally  teach?  _ _ 

2.  Do  you  usually  teach  art  in  your  classroom?^ _ _ 

3.  What  media  do  you  have  available  in  the  classroom?  _ 


^  .  Do  you  have  the  serA'-ices  of  an  art  supervisor  or  an  art  specialist  in 
your  school? _ 

5*  If  you  do  teach  art  in  your  classroom,  do  you  feel  that  the  art  prograiti 

is  adequately  supported? _ _ 

. adequately  funded? _ 

6.  VJithin  your  school,  if  you  teach  art,  how  many  hours  per  month  are  devoted 

to  art  classes? _ 

7 •  Within  your  school  is  there  an  organized  art  program? 

K  -  3 _ 

k  -  6 _ 

other 


8.  Within  your  school,  are  any  art  services  offered  after  school  hours? 


r-«f  ^ 


'im 
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CENTER  FOR  URBAN  EDUCATION  EVALUATION  SHEET 


9*  Do  you  feel  comfortable  teaching  art  in  your  classroom? _ 

(please  explain) _ 

10.  Is  there  a  particular  area  of  art  that  you  would  like  to  know  more 

ab  out  ?  _ 

11.  Do  you  yourself  participate  in  any  sort  of  art  activity  outside  of  your 

school? _ _ 

12.  How  much,  if  any,  training  have  you  had  in  art  education? 

none _ 

some _ 

advanced  training  (please  list) 

13-  In  terms  of  children's  art,  v/hich  of  the  following  art  program  objectives 
do  you  personally  consider  most  needed? 

A.  Promotion  of  children's  art  appreciation _ 

B.  Development  of  children's  visual  perception _ 

C.  Development  of  children's  art  skills? _ 

D.  Promotion  of  independent  thinking  through  art? _ 

E.  Promotion  of  children's  knowledge  about  art  or  artists? _ 

l'+.  Do  you  have  any  coimnents? _  _ _ 
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Form  6 


Center  for  Urban  Education 
33  West  42nd  Street 
New  York;,  New  York  IOO36 


Educational  Practices  Division 
Title  I  Evaluations 

Demonstration  Teacher  Training  Speech  Program  (non-public) 


WORKSHOP  PARTICIPANT  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Teacher's  Name 

School  _ 

Borough  _ 


1.  What  workshops  have  you  attended  in  the  following  areas; 
(just  give  total  number  and  the  date  as  you  recall  same) 

ART  _ 

MUSIC _ 

PHYS.  ED.  _ 

LIBRARY _ 

SPEECH 


2.  In  your  own  school,  how  many  children  do  you  teach  each  week? 

3.  Comments  on  this  workshop: _ 


S' 
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CENTER  FOR  URBAN  EDUCATION 
33  West  42nd  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  IOO36 


TEACHER  TRAirUNG  AND  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECT 

Non-Public  Schools,  TITLE  I 

ATTEilDAI'ICE  RECORD 

Subject  area  of  this  workshop  Date 

Your  name 

Your  home  address 


School  at  which  you  teach 
Address  of  school 

Your  position  and/or  grade(s)  taught 
Average  number  of  children  in  your  class (es) 
Previous  training  in  this  ares: 

None  _ _ 

Some  (specify)  _ 

Advanced  (specify) 

Other  training  programs  currently  attended 


Telephone 
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Form  8 

Center  for  Urban  Education 
33  West  42nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10036 


Educational  Practices  Division 
Title  I  Evaluations 


Demonstration  Teacher  Training  Speech  Program  (non -public) 


GUIDELINES  FOR  REPORT  AND  EVALUATION  OF  TEACHER - 
TRACING  SESSIONS  IN  ART 


1 .  Attendance 

2.  Organizational  procedure 

3-  Specific  Activities  involved: 


A. 

Time 

Spent 

B. 

Time 

Spent 

c. 

Time 

Spent 

4.  Numbers  and  names  of  specialists  involved. 

5.  Key  areas  of  emphasis  in  workshop. 

6.  Quality  of  Visual  Presentations. 

7«  Communication  skill  of  Board  of  Education  representatives. 

8.  Depth  of  involvement  and  Intensity  of  presentation  of  the  participants. 

9-  Are  physical  facilities  adequate  to  number  of  participants  and  type  of  experiences? 

10.  Were  the  demonstrations  offered  appropriate  to  the  elementary  school? 

11.  Materials  for  workshop  ample? 

12.  Appropriateness  of  workshop  topic. 

13-  Distinction  of  approach  by  grade  level. 

l4.  Is  individuality  of  elementary  children's  art  stressed? 

15-  Are  participants  dealt  with  as  individuals? 

16.  Which  categories  of  the  proposal  objectives  were  covered? 

17.  Descriptive  comments  organized  by  time  interval  with  slide  references. 
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Form  9 

Center  for  Urban  Education 
33  West  42nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York  IOO36 

Educ8.tionai  Practices  Division 
Title  I  EAraluations 

Demonstration  Teacher  Training  Speech  Program  (non-public) 

SV.ALUATICNS  OF  SESSIONS  (Teacher  Training) 

RATING  SCALE:  (l)  not  at  all  (2)  somewhat  (5)  moderately  (U)  well 

(5)  verjr  well 


I,  To  wha.t  extent  did  the  session  you  observed  implement  each  of  the 
objectives  stated  in  the  project  description  in  relation  to 
teacher  training? 

a.  a,n  organized,  sequential  program  of  direct  instruction 

in  the  skills  of  listening  and  speaking  for  all  pupils.  _ 

b.  the  development  of  pupil  ability  to  use  listening  and 

speaking  skills  effectively  in  practical  situations.  _ 

c.  the  prevision  of  experiences  for  children  in  speech 

arts,  in  group  discussions  and  oral  reporting  so  as 
to  further  their  self-expression  and  cultural  enrich¬ 
ment  .  _ 

II.  To  v;hat  extent  did  the  content  of  the  session  seem  to  contribute  to  solving 

classroom  problems?  _ 

III.  To  what  extent  did  the  session  seem  to  help  m.eet  the  interests  of 

disadvantaged  children?  _ 

IV,  To  what  extent  did  the  session  deal  with  the  "far-reaching  problems"  of 

disadvantaged  children?  _ 

V.  To  what  extent  did  the  session  contribute  "innovations  in  content"  and 

"additional  teaching  skills"?  _ 

VI.  To  what  extent  did  the  session  contribute  to  the  development  of  teacher 

training  in  speech  for  disadvantaged  children?  _ 


VII. 


The  quality  of  teaching  improvement  expected  to  result 
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Form  10 


Center  for  Urban  Education 
33  West  U2nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York  IOO36 


Educational  practices  Division 
Title  I  Evaluations 

Demonstration  Teacher  Training  Speech  Program  (non-public) 


Speech  Improvement  Program 
BRIEF  II\U?ERVIEW  SCHEDULE 


1.  Name: _ 

2.  School; _ 

3.  What  do  you  teach? 


a. 

H.S. 

b . 

J.H.S. 

c . 

Grade 

your 

school,  is  there  on  your  staff 

someone  who  could 

teach 

?  yes? 

no? 

a. 

Teach  Speech  Arts: 

yes? 

no? 

b . 

Teach  Speech  Improvement: 

yes? 

no? 

c . 

Teach  Speech  Correction: 

yes? 

no? 

5.  How  many  previous  sessions  have  you  attended?  _ _ 

6.  As  a  teacher,  what  benefits  did  you  derive  from  the  Workshop? 

7.  In  what  way  did  (or  did  not)  the  Workshop  Sessions  help  you  in  dealing 
with  the  far-reaching  problems  of  the  disadvantaged  child? 
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